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ADVERTISEMENr. 

I HE ik'fcrvcd cdimatl^MV in whioh t!u- Tr.inCiaimn, of t!ic \.i- 
rioiis Societies in Circiit HrUiun, ;is well ;is upon the Continent, li.ive Iii- 
therto been held is a eircuinlbinee lo well known that notnine; m this 
place need he find upon the (iihjea ; bnt the Incnbrations ol the Afiatic. 
Society ha\c not been fo widely ditrufed. Ne.irly the whole of the iin~ 
prclfion of the Afiatic Refearches is dlllribnted in the Iviil Indies, there- 
fore very few eopus leach Europe; and this anronu; other lealoos, hii 
given rife to the prefeut publication. To futilr ih nianv valuable Papers, 
on a vaft variety of Literary, Scientific, and Antiquavlan Snbjeds, to lie- 
buried on the fbelves of a few perflins would have been an unpardonable 
offence; but to refeuc from a kind of oblivion, and to prefeut to their 
Countrymen in Europe, a regular feries of the Papers (ommuiiKated fo 
the Afiatic Society, is the intention of the Undertakers of the prefent 
Work. This Society, it is w'ell known, had the late excellent and learned 
Sir William Jo.vt.s for its Founder, and for its Prefident many years; 
but fmcc he has favoured the world witli an account of its origin in the 
firft volume of the work, we fhall content ourfcives with referring our 
Readers to that difeourfe, wherein they will find an ample difplay of its 
utility, and a detail of its objects of purfuit. 
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Iv f!: diircrtatioj; on the Hc!i i;iou.s Ceremonies of tlic Hindus, p. 301, 
'd* the prelcnt volnnn*, the author cites a palTagc which appears to have 
fhreiH'e to the creation of the univcric, and which fccnis, upon the 
wii’ole, to hear f)inc refemhiance to the account given hy Mofes in the 
IVnt.it-cucli. 11i!^ naturally leads ib to confidcr the anti([uity of both 
tlu; ]\lolaic and Hindu Scripture.>, and to compare, in fome meafure, the 
av'coiiiits g!\en in each work relative to that important fad. 

Tin- ^MitiIlg^ of Mo:>j:.> have generally been confidcrc J as more ancient 
fliin of any other perfon; but the Hindu Scriptures, fo far a> the 
r.iearelie^of Icveral learned men have extended, appear to be of very higli 
antiijuitv, and aie even carried by fome beyond the time of the Hebrew 
La\\gl\er. Sir W. Joncs, in his Preface to the “ Inllitutes of Hindu 
Law; or tlic ()idinauce.s of Munu, according to tlic- Glofs of Cur.- 
lOi'cA,’' carries the higheft age of the Yjjiir v.\hi 1580 ) cars before the 
birth of CiiiusT, which is nine ycar< previous to the birth of Mosks, 
and ninct) before Moses departed from Egypt with the Ifraelitcs. This 
dale, of 1580 years before Christ, teems the more probable, bccaufe the 
Hindu fages arc faid to have dellv<Tcd their knowledge orally, Cullu'a 
lliiATTA produced, what may be faid to be very truly, thelhortcrt, yet the 
mold luminous ; the Icall oftentatious, yet the moil learned ; the deep- 
eft, y^‘t the moll agreeable, commentary on the Hindu Scriptures, that ever 
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was compofcd on any author ancient or modern, European or Afiatic : 
and it is tliis work to which the learned generally apply, on account of 
its clcarncfs. We fliall not, however, take up your time witli a dillcr- 
tation on the exad age of cither the Hebrew or the Hindu Scriptures; 
both arc ancient : let the learned judge : but fume extrarts from the Hin- 
du and Hebrew accounts of the creation may ferve to Ihcw how much 
they agree together : whether the Hindu Brahmens borrowed from Mo.sk i 
or Moses from the Hindu Brahmens, is not our prefent ^quir)', 

Exfnuls from the Lnvs of Extra els from the ffritin^s 

MivNir. ofMofiES, 

This fmveffe exillcd only /// thrf;y/ In the beginning God created the 
^irvmciJea yet micxpamleJ, as if involved heaven and the earth. (Gen. i. 1.) 
in diirknefi, imperceptible, undefmablc, 
undifeoverablc by rcafony and undifeO’ 
vered by revelation^ as if it were wholly 
immerfed in fleep ; (chap. i. :>.) 

Then the foie felf-c\ifting power, 
himfclf uiuiifcerncd, hut making tliis 
world (lifceiiiiblc, with five elements and ' 
other principles of nature, appeared 
with uncliniiaiflicd glory, cxpanJinq his 
idea, or difpelling the glo^im. (ih. (k) 
lie, whom the mind alone can 
perceive, whofc cllence eludes tlic ex- 
ternal organs, who has no Mlibic 

partt. 
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Menc. 

To devotion, fpecch. Sec. for he 
willed the cxiftence of all created 
things, (ib. 23.) 

For the fake of dillinguilhing ac- 
tions, lie made a total difference be- 
tween right and wrong, (ib. 26.) . 

•—Having divided his own fubflancc, 
the mighty Power became half male, 

, half female, (ib. 32.) 

He, whofe powers are incomprehenfi- 

ble, having created this uni- 

verfe, was again abfurbed in the Spirit, 
changing the time of energy for the time 
of repofe. (ib. 56.) 


Moses. 

lights ; the greifter light to rule the 
day, and the lefler light to rule the 
night. (Gen. i. 14, i6. feealfochdp. 
ii. 10, 11, 13, 14. Se aliislocis.) 

If thou doeft well, (halt thou not be 
accepted 1 and if thou doeft not well, 
ftn lieth at the door. (ib. iv. 7* lee 
alfo chap. ii. l6, 17.) 

God created man in his own Image ; 
in the image of God created he him ; 
male and female created he them, 
(ib. i. 27.) 

Thus the heavens and the earth 
were iinifhcd,and all the hoft of them. 
And on the feventh day God ended 
his work j— and refted on the feventh 
day from all his work. (ib. ii. 1, 2.) 


Thus the accounts of Moses and the Hindu Scriptures concerning the 
creation may be cafily reconciled to each other. But it is not our inten- 
tion to fupport the Hindu writings in preference to the Hebrew 
Pentateuch ; all we defire is, that truth may be inveftlgated, and, 
> thpt enw iwty be exploded. There arc many perfons, no doubt in 

' ’ the 
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the Eaft better acquainted with the antiquity of the Sanfcrlt book« tlian 
we are, and by our mtcrcourfe witlr tlie Brahmens and learned Bundits, 
much may be done towards a riglit difeovery of tliis important matter. 
The I lindus have, for many ages, looked upon their Scriptures as a reve- 
lation from the Supreme Being of his mind and will concerning the works 
of his creation. They bring forward the Deity declaring his own mind, 
and think they have an indubitable right to follow the precepts which his 
word, according to their ancient lawgivers, contains. Mosss too, in his 
Pentateuch, tells us that the Almighty ordered him to promulgate his 
law among the people, and to Ihcw them the path in which they ihould 
walk. The Jews, and after them the Chrlftians, have generally received 
Moses’s account as v'alid, and have confcqucntly followed its dilates 
with a religious zeal. Enthufiafm among every dcfcription of people 
mull certainly be defpifed, but zeal in contending for the truth is 
highly commendable in whomfoever it lhall be found. Hud the Hindu 
writings, divcllcd of their fabulous paflages, been difleminated in the Wef- 
tem world with as much energy as the works of Moses have been 
fpread abroad, perhaps they would likewife have found many admirers 
and advocates. 

Sir W. Jones, fpeakingof the Laws of Menu, fays, they contain abun- 
dance of curious matter extremely intcrefting both to Ipcculativc lawyers 
and antiquaries, with many beauties which need not be pointed out, 
and -with many blcmiflics which cannot be juftified or palliated. It is a 
fyftcm of dcfpotifm and pricftcraft, both indeed limited by law, but art- 
fully confpiring to give mutual fupport, though with mutual checks ; it 

VoL. V. b 
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is filled with ftrangc conceits in mctaphyfics and natural philofophy, with 
idle fupcrftition, and with a feheme of theology moft obfcurcly figura- 
tive, and confcqucntly liable to dangerous mifconccption ; it abounds with 
minute and childilh formalities, with ceremonies generally abfurd and ri- 
diculous; the punilhments arc partial and fanciful ; for fome crimes, dread- 
fully cruel, for other reprehcnfibly flight ; and the very morals, though 
rigid enough on the whole, are in one or two inftanccs (as in the cafe of 
light oaths and of pious perjury) unaccountably relaxed : ncverthelcfs, a 
fpirit of fublimc devotion, of benevolence to mankind, and of amiable ten- 
dernefs to all fentient creatures, pervades the whole work ; the flylc of 
it has a certain anftcre majefty, that founds like the language of legifla- 
tion, and extorts a refpedful awe ; the fentiments of independence on 
all beings but God, and the harfh admonitions, even to kings, are truly 
noble ; and the many panegyrics on the G</ya/r; the mofhtr, as it is 
called, of the K'Ja, prove the author to have aJoreJ (not the vifiblc 
material ///», but) //«/ divine and incomparably greater light, to ufc the 
words of the moft venerable text in the Indian Scripture, which illumines 
all, delights all, from which all proceed, to which dll muji return, and which 
can alone irradiate (not our vifual organs merely, but our fouls and) our 
intelUvls, 


The writings of Moses too, are not totally exempt frompaflkges which, 
to the mere reafon ot humanity, carry with them the appearance of fiAion 
or of cruelty. Thus the formation of woman by throwing Adam into a 
deep fleep, and taking a rib from his fide, has long been matter of ridicule 

for 
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XI 


for the fons of infidelity ; as have many other parts of the Pcntatcueh. But 
whatever opinion may be entertained of Menu and his laws, it mull be 
remembered that they are revered as the word of Ciud by many mil- 
lions of Hindus who compofe fcvcral great nations, who arc of vaft im- 
portance to the political and commercial interefts of Europe, whofc well 
direded induftry would add largely to the wealth of Great Britain, and 
whoalk no greater compenfation than protedion for their perfons and pro- 
perty, juftice in their temporal concerns, indulgence to their old religion, 
and the benefit of thofc laws, which they hold facred, and which alone 
they can underftand. 
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HISTORICAL REMARKS 

ON THE 

COAST OF MALABAR. 


WITH 

SOME DESCRIPTION OF THE MANNERS OF ITS INHABITANTS. 
By Jonathan Duncan, Efquirc. 


SEC* 

TION. 

I. tN the book called Kerul Oodputte^ or, The emerging of the Coun- 
try of Kerul,*' (of which, during my ftay at Calicut, in the year 
1793, I made the beft tranflation into Englifli in my power, through the me- 
dium of a verfion firft rendered into Perfian, under my own infpeftion, 
from the Malabaric copy procured from one of the Rajahs of the Zamorin's 
family,) the origin of that coaft is afcribcd to the piety or penitence of 
Purejeu Rama, or Purejram, (one of the incarnations of Vishnu,) who, flung 
with remorfe for the blood he had fo profufcly (bed in overcoming the Rajahs 
of the Kh^ tribe, applied to Varuna, the God of the Ocean, to fupply 
him with a traft of ground to beftow on tbc Brdhmensi and Varuna having 
accordingly withdrawn his waters from the Gowkem (a hill in the vicinity 
of Mangalore) to Cape Comorin, this ftrip of territory has, from its fitua- 
tion, as lying along the foot of the Sukhien (by the Europeans called the Ghaut) 
range of mountains, acquired the name of Mulyalum, (i» c. Skirting at the Bot- 
tom of the Hills,) a term that may have been (hortened into Maleyam, or Ma- 
Uam ; whence are alfo probably itt common names of Mulievar and Malabar ^ 

VoL, V. A all 
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all which Purefram is firmly believed, by its native Hindu inhabitants, to have 
parcelled out among different tribes of Brahmens, and to have diredlcd that 
the entire produce of the foil ftiould be appropriated to their maintenance, and 
towards the edification of temples, and for the fupport of divine worfliip; 
whence it ftill continues to be diftinguifhed in their writings by the term 
of Kermbhoomy, or, « The Land of Good Works “ for the Expiation of Sin/* 

II. The country thus obtained from the fca is reprefented to have re- 
mained long in a marfhy and fcarcely habitable ftate; infomuch, that the 
firft occupants, whom Purefram is faid to have brought into it from the caft- 
ern, and even the northern, part of India, again abandoned it ; being more 
cfpecially feared by the multitude of ferpents with which the mud and flime 
of this newly immerged trad is related to have then abounded ; and to which 
numerous accidents arc aferibed, until Purefram taught the inhabitants to pro- 
pitiate thefe animals, by introducing the worfhip of them and of their 
images, which became from that period objeds of adoration. 

IH. The country of Mulyalum was, according to the Kerul Oodputtee, 
afterwards divided into the four following Tookrccs, or divifions : 

lit. From Gowkern, already mentioned, to the Perumbura River, was 
called the T moo, or l^uru Rauje. 

ad. From 


In a minufcript account of Malabar that I have feen, and which is aferibed to a Bifhop 
of Virapoli, (the feat of a famous Roman Catholic feminary near Cochin,) he obfervet, that, 
by the accounts of the learned natives of that coaR, it it little more than 9300 years fince the 
fea came up to the foot of the Sukkitn or Ghaut mountains ; and that it once did fohe thinks 
extremely probable from the nature Of the foil, and the quantity of iand, oyfter-lhellt, and 
other fragments, met with in making deep excavations* 
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id. From the Pcrumbura to Poodumputtum was called the Mcjbek Rauje. 

3d. From Poodum, or Poodputtun, to the limits of Kunetui, was called 
the Kerul or Keril Rauje-, and as the principal feat of the ancient govern, 
ment was fixed in this middle divifion of Malabar, its name prevailed over, 
and was in courfe of time underfiood in a general fenfe to comprehend the. 
three others. 

4th. From Kunety to Kunea Koomary, or Cape Comorin, was called 
the Keep Rauje-, and thefe four grand divifions were parcelled out into a 
greater number of Naadbs, (pronounced Naars, and meaning difiric^s or 
countries,) and of Kbunds, or fubdivifions, under the latter denomination. 

IV. - The proportion of the produce of their lands, that the Brabmeu arc 
Dated to have originally afligned for the fupport of government, amounted 
to only one fixth (hare : but in the lame book of Kerul Oedpultee they arc 
afterwards faid to have divided the country into three equal proportions ; one 
of which was confecrated to fupply the expcnce attending religious worlhip, 
another for the fupport of government, and the third for their own main* 
tcnancc. 

V. However this may be, according to the book above quoted, the Bribment 
a{q)ear to have firft fet up, and for fome time maintained, a fort of republi. 
can or ariftocratkal government, under two or three principal chiefs, clewed 
to adminifier the government, which was thus carried on (attended, however, 
with feveral intermediate modifications) till, on jealoufies arifing among them, 
felves, the great body of the Brabmeu landholders bad recourfo to foreign 
afiiflaace, which terminated, either by conqueft or convention, in their re- 
ceiving to rule over them a Permal, or chief governor, from the Prince of the 

A a neighbouring 
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neighbouring country of Chaldejh^ (a part of the Southern Carnatic,) and this 
fucccfllon of Viceroys was regularly changed and relieved every twelve years \ 
till at length one of thofe officers, named Sheo Ram^ or (according to the 
Malabar book) Shermanoo Permaloo^ and by others called Cheruma Perumat^ 
appears to have rendered himfelf fo popular during his government, that, (as 
feems the moft probable dedudion from the obfeure accounts of this tranfadion 
in the copy obtained of the Kerul Oodputtee, compared with other authori- 
ties,) at the expiration of its term, he was enabled, by the encouragement 
of thofe over whom his delegated fway had extended, to confirm his own 
authority, and to fet at defiance that of his late fovercign, the Prince or King 
of Chaldejh, who is known in their books by the name of Rajah Kijhen Rao ; 
and who having fent an army into Malabar with a view to recover his autho- 
rity, is ftated to have been fucccfsfully withftood by Shermanoo and the 
Malabariansj an event which is fuppofed to have happened about looo years 
anterior to the prefent period; and is otheryvife worthy of notice, as being the 
epoch from which all the Rajahs and chief Nayrs, and the other titled and 
principal lords and landholders of Malabar, date their anceftors* acquifition 
of fovereignty and rule in that country ; all which the greater part of their pre- 
fent reprefentatives do uniformly aflert to have been derived from the grants 
thus made by Shermanoo Permaloo, who, becoming, after the defeat of Kijhen 
Rao's army, either tired of his fituation, or, from having (as is the vulgar 
belief) become a convert to Mahommedanifm, and being thence defirous 
to vifit Arabia, is reported to have made, before his departure, a general 
divifion of Malabar among his dependents, the anceftors of its prefent chief* 
tains. 

VI, The book tnxxiXtA Kerul Oodputiee (which, however locally refpeded, 
is, at Icall in the copy 1 procured of it, not a little confufed and incoherent) 

. . mentions 
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mentions thati after this defeat of Kijben Rao's army, SbunkeVi a fuppofed fon 
of MabadcOi (the principal of the Hindu Gods,) regulated the carts in Mala« 
bar, and rertrided the various fubdivifions of the four general tribes to their 
particular duties, down to the lowcft orders of the fourth, confirting of the 
artificers, tillers of the foil, and inhabitants of the woods, whom he declared 
it unlawful for the other carts to approach, infomuch, that the bare meeting 
with them on the road entailed pollution, for which the party of the fuperior 
cart is required to bathc.'*^ 

VII. It 


♦ Of the fcvcral call* in Malabar, and their diftinfUons, I received the following fum- 
mary account from the Rajah of Cartinad. i. Namhoory B^<ihmens» 2. Nayrs, each of various 
denominations, 3. TVer. 4. MaUn* 5. Pokre^ called (he fays) Ders in Hindodan. The 
Ticrt are cultivators of the ground, but freemen. The Maltns arc muficians and conjurers, 
and alfo freemen, Tlic PoUres^ or Poliarsy arc bondfmen, attached to the foil in the lower part 
of Malabar, in like manner as are the Paniers above the Ghauts. The proper name of the 
Ghaut hills is, the Rajah adds, Sukhien Putkuty or hills of SukJiicn^ with the guttural Kh pro- 
nounced as ^ 

N. B. Pouliats and Poulichisy mentioned by Raynai., are only the one the male, and the 
other the female, of PoUre aforefaid. The fyftcm of obfervations in regard to diftance to be 
cbferved by the fcveral cads in Malabar, arc (according to the Rajah of Cartinad's explanation) 
as under fpccified, 

1. A Nayr may approach, but mud not touch, a Namioory Brahmnt 

A Tt<r is to remain thirty-fix dept off from one, 

A MaUrt three or four deps further* 

A PiiUrc ninety-fix deps. 

2. A Ten is to remain twelve deps didant from a Nayr, 

A Maine three or four deps further. 

A PoUre ninety-fix deps. 

3. A MaUre may approach, but is not to touch, the Teer* 

4. APoUre is not to come near even to a MaUre^ov any other cad but a Mapilla, the name given 
to the Mahommedans who are natives of Malabar. If a PoUre wifhes to fpeak to a Brahmen^ 
or Nayr^ Or r<rr, or MaUrtg he mud dand at the above prefchbed didance, and cry aloud to 
them* 


If 
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VII. It is the received tradition among the Malabars, that Shermanoo Per* 
maloo was, juft at the completion of the diftribution of the Malabar country, 
applied to for fomc provifions by an Erary, or perfon of the cow-herd caft ; 
who, with his brother, had, during the preceding warfare, come from their 
native town of Poondra (on the banks of the Cavery, near Errode) to his 
aftiftance, and had proved the principal caufe of his fuccefs againft Rajah 
Kijhen Kao's army; upon which Shermanoo^ having little or nothing clfe left, 
made a grant to him of the very narrow limits of his own place of abode at 
Calicut ; and having further beftowed on him his own fword and ancle chainlet, 
and other infigniaof dignity, andprefented him with water and flowers, (which 
appears to have been uniformly the ancient fymbol of donation and transfer 
of property in this part of India,) he authorifed and inftrufted him to ex- 
tend his own dominions by arms, over as much of the country as he fhould 
find dcfirablc; a diferetion which this adventurer (w'ho is the anceftor of the 
prefent Samoory or Zamorin) immediately began to aft upon, and to en- 
deavour to carry its objeft into execution, by the forcible acquifiiion of the 
diftrifts adjoining to the prefent city of Calicut; and ever fincc his family 
appear to have, in the true fpirit of their original grant, (which is the 
boaft and glory of its prefent reprefentatives,) been cither meditating new con, 
quefls, or endeavouring tb maintain the acquifitions they have thus atchieved 
by Sheo Ram^ or Shermanoo Permaloo's fword ; which they aflert to have ft ill 
preferved as a precious rclick, and to have converted into an objeft of do- 
mcftic adoration, as the inftrument of all the greatnefs of their houfe. 

VIII. Anterior even to this epoch of the partition of Malabar, the Neftoriarts 
had fettled and planted Ckriftianity on this coaft; and with thofc of the Ro- 
man 

If 1 Pokn touch a £raAmcn, the Utter muft make expiation by immediately bathing, and- 
reading much of the divine books, and changing his £raAmcnicai thread. If a FoUrc touch 
a iVojrr, he is only to bathe, and io of the other calif. 
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man Catholic communion, that arrived fcvcral centuries after, in con- 
fcquence of Vafeo de Gama*s difeovery, they continue to conftitutc to this 
day a confiderable body of the lower orders of the prefent fociety in Travancore 
and Cochin ^ in which laft diftrid there live alfo the moft confiderable, 
or rather, perhaps, the only, colony of Jews in India. 

IX. or the events that took place from the partition till the above men- 
tioned difeovery of Malabar by the in 1496^ I am not poirdfcd 

of adequate materials to afford any full or fuffcienily fatisfadory detail; but 
the principal may, as far as relates to its interior adminiflration, be proba- 
bly comprized in the wars carried on during this long period by the Sa-- 
moory or Zamorin family for its aggrandizement ; and in the confequent 
ftruggles kept up by the others, and efpecially the middle and fouthern prin- 
cipalities, to maintain their independence: for as to attacks from without, I 
have not been able to trace that they experienced any material ones during this 
long interval, or that the Prince of Chaldcfli was ever able to rc-cftabli(li his 
dominion over this fouthern part of the coaff, within the limits affigned 
by the natives to Malabar Proper, or the trad by them denominated Mulya^ 
limy or Mahyam, 

X. During this period alfo the Mahommedan religion made great progrefs in 
Malabar, as well from the zeal of its more early profelytes in converting the 
natives, as in purchafing or procuring the children of the poorer claffes, 
and bringing them up in that faith: and thefe Arabian traders, bringing 
annually fums of money to the Malabar coaff, for the pepper and other fpices 
that they carried from it for the fupply of all the reft of the world, re- 
ceived every encouragement, and the fullcfl protedion for their property and 
religion, from the fucceflive Samooriest or Zamorins^ whence they naturally 
grew into the habit of rendering that part of the coaft the centre of their traffic 

and 
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and refidcncc 5 and fo rivetted had, through thefe long habits of intcrcourfe, 
become the connexion between them and the Samoory's government, that 
the latter continued, after the arrival of the Portugu$Je, moft pertinacioufly 
to adhere to, and fupport, them againft thefe new rivals in the gainful com- 
merce which they had hitherto driven j a prediledlion that as naturally led 
the Rajahs of Coebitt, and of other petty Rates, that Rood always in fear of 
the ambition and fuperior power of the Samories, to afford to the Portuguefe 
a kind reception in their ports; from which collifions of intcreRs a very cruel 
warfare, by fca and land, was for many years carried on between the Samoories, 
or Zamortns, and their fubjeds, Hindus and Mahommedans, aided occafionally 
by the Egyptians and Turks, on the one part, and the Portuguefe^ with the 
Cochin and other Rajahs as their allies, on the other; of the various fucceffes 
and reverfes in which, the only /ijiatick relation I have met with, is contained 
in a work," with which, during my Ray in Malabar, I was obligingly favoured 
by my then colleague, Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Dow, who had traced 
and obtained it in the courfc of the extenRve intcrcourfe that, on terms the 
moR amicable, and in views the moR falutary and benign, he had long cul- 
tivated with the Mahommedan part of the Malabar community. This book, 
written in the Arabic language, is faid to have been compofed by Zeia- 
REDDiEN Mukhdom, an Arab, Egyptian, or fubjetS of the Turkifli empire; 
who is thought to have been one of thofe difpatched to affiR the Mahommedan 
Princes of India, and the Zamrin, againR the Portuguefe; and to have, during 
hit Ray in India, compofed this hiRorical account (which I have tranflated into 
Englijh) of the warfare in which he bore a part, preceded by (what by many 
will be conRdered at the moR intercRing part of his work) a defeription of the 
manners and cuRoms of the natives of Malabar at the period of his vifit to 
it more than two centuries ago; relative to both which articles, I (hall here 
infert fomc of the information acquired by this Mahommedan author, whofe 

relation 
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relation terminates with the year 987 of the Hejira, aiiAvering to the year of 
our Lord 1 579-80. 

XI. This author begins with nearly the fame account of the converfion of 
Sbermanoo Ptrmaloo ( whofe real or proper name, or rather the epithet beftowed 
on his (lation, this MulTulman mentions to have been Sbukerwutty, or Cbucker^ 
wutty) as has been already noticed from the Kerul Oodputtee, with this addition, 
that it was effefted by a company of Dervifes from Arabia, who, touching at 
Crungloor, or Cranganore, (then the feat of government in Malabar,) on 
their voyage to vifit the Footftep of Adamf on that mountain in Ceylon which 
mariners diftinguifli by the name of Adam's Peak', and thefe pilgrims im- 
parting, on that occadon, to the Permal, or Permaloo, the then recent miracle 
of Mabommed's having divided tbe Moon, the Viceroy was fo affeded by this 
inftance of fupernatural power, and fo captivated by the fervid reprefentation 
of thefe enthufiafts, that he determined to abandon all for the fake of proceed- 
ing with them into Arabia, to have an opportunity of converfing with the 
Proplet, who was (till alive, and had not even then fled from Mecca; for, 
after fojourning fome time with the Prophet in Arabia, CbuckerwuUy (whom 

Voi. V, B Mahommed 


• This Footdep of Adim ti| under the name of Sreepud^ or the “ Holy Foot," equally 
reverenced and reforted to by the Hindus, aiappears by the relation of a journey made to vifit 
it by a Fakecr of this laft mentioned perfuaOon, called Piaun Poory, now living at Benares, 
who has alfo travelled as far north as to Mofeow: and has from memory (fince he is difabled 
from writing, by being of the tribe of OordMahu, or whofe arms and hands remain conilantly 
in a fixed pofition above their heads) afforded roe an opportunity of caufing to be committed 
to writing, an interefling account of his various travelsHhrougbout India, as well as into other 
parts of AJia; and on the fubje^ of thefe Hindu Faketrs* propenfity to travelling, 1 may hero 
add, that I fawa few months ago at Benares, one of them who had travelled as far as Pekin, which 
he deferibed under the name'of i’rcAin; and had paffes from the Chinefe government in his pof- 
fefflon. He mentioned the name of a temple of Hindu adoration as being fituated in Pekin, 
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Mabommed had dignified with the title of Sultaun ^auje ul Heridy is mentioned 
in Zeirreddien’s book to have died on his return, on the firft day of the firft 
year of the Hejira, anfwcring to the 1 6th of July, of the year of our Lord 6aa, 
after, however, addrefling recommendatory letters to the chiefs in Malabar in 
favour of fundry of his Muflbiman brethren, who were thereby enabled to 
confirud the firft mofque or temple of their new faith in that country as 
early as the lift year of the Hejira, or A. D. 642. 

XII. But although Zeirreddien (the author I am now quoting) deemed it 
fit to allow a place in his work to the traditions that he found thus locally to 
obtain, he fairly avows his own dilbelief in them; more cfpecially as to what 
relates to the fuppofed converfion of Sbermanoa Permalooy^ and his journey 
to vifit the Prophet in Arabia; fubjoining alfo his own opinion, that the 
MuflTulman religion did not acquire any footing, cither permanent or extenfive, 
in Mnlabar till towards the latter end of the fecond century of the Mahom^ 
medan aera. 

XIII. Zeirreddien next enters into feme defeription of the cxifting man- 
ners of the Malabarians as he found them ; after premiling that the Malabar 
country was then divided into a number of more or Icfs extenfive indepen- 
dencies { in which there were chieftains, commanding from one to two and 
three hundred, and up to a thoufand, and to five, ten, and thirty thoufand; and 
even (which is perhaps an undue amplification) to a lack of men, and upwards; 

and 


♦ From this improbability, joined to the unlikely accounts delivered by the Hindus them* 
felves, ss to the departure of their chief governor, it msy not perhaps’ be deemed too unchari- 
table, to fufpeft that difappeared like Rmulus in a ftorm, as being, perhaps, found 

inconvenient to the new htuation of independence that the Malabar Princes admit to have, on 
this occafion, cither aiTumed, or been promoted to* 

4 
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and dcfcribing that in fame of thefe countries there were at the fame time two 
Hakim, or rulers; in others three, and in foroc even more; having diftind 
bodies of men attached to them rcfpedively; whence hatred and warfare w ere, 
he obferves, fometimes generated between them, which never, however, ter- 
minated in any entire feparation between the parties; and adding, that at than 
time the three greateft powers were the Colaftrian Rajah to the north, the 
Samoory or Zamorin in the centre; and farther fouth a Prince who ruled from 
the town of Kolum, or Coulim, to Cape Comorin, comprehending the dates 
now held by the Rajah of Travancorc. 

XIV. The author next proceeds to an enumeration of what he confidcred 
as the chief peculiarities in the manners of the Malabarians, from which I (hall 
literally tranferibe, into the body of this narrative, the following particulars 
from the tranflation of Zeirreddien's original work; fubjoining in notes fuch 
particulars as my own enquiries, or other information, may tend to corroborate, 
define, or illuftratc, in refped to fomc of the circumftances he has related, 

id. If their ruler be flain in war, his army become quite defperate, and 
will fo violently attack and prefs upon their faid deceafed ruler's enemy, and 
** upon the troops of the latter, and lb obftinately pcrfcvcrc in forcing their 
** way into his country, and to ruin it, that either they will completely in 
this way affed their revenge, or continue their efforts till none of them fur- 
" vivc; and therefore the killing of a ruler is greatly dreaded, and never 
“ comipanded ; and this is a very ancient cuftom of theirs, which in modern 
times has, however, fallen with the majority into difuctude, 

ad. •• The rulers of Malabar arc of two dalles or parties, one of which 
a<^ in fapport of the Samoory Rajah, whild; the other party ads in 

C 2 « concert 
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“ concert with the Hakim of Cochin; which is the general fyftem, and 
“ only deviated from occafionally from particular caufes ; but as foon as 
thefe ccafc to operate, the party naturally returns again to the ancient 
ufage. Thefe leaders are never guilty of backwardnefs or failure in 
** war, but will fix a day to fight on, and pundlually adhere thereto; nor 
«* will they commit treachery in the condud of it. 

3d. “ On the death of any principal or fuperior perfon among them, 
“ fuch as father, mother, and elder brother, in the cart of Brahmens^ 
(whilft among carpenters, and the lower calls, the fuperiors and principal 
perfons arc the. mother and mother’s brother, or one’s own elder bro- 
“ thcr, as among the Nayrs,) when any one dies of the defeription of a fu- 
l^crior, as above mentioned, his furviving relative is to remain apart 
<< twelvemonth ; during which time he is not to cohabit with his wife, or 
cat the flclh of animals, or to chew the beetle leaf, or cut the hair of his 
<< head, or his nails : Nor can any deviation be admitted from this pradicc, 
w hich is reckoned for the good of the defund. 

4th. ** It is certain that among the body of Nayrsj and their relatives, 
the right of fuccclBon and inheritance vefts in the brother of the mother, or 
goes otherwife to the fiftcr’s fon,.or to feme of the maternal relations; for 
" the Ton is not to obtain the property, country, or fuccellion of the father ; 
“ which cuftom hath for a long time prevailed; and I (the author) fay, that 
" among the Mcjlms of Cannantrt they do not bequeath or give th^r hcri- 
“ tage to their fons, which is alfo the rule with the inhabitants in that vki- 
“ nity, notwithftanding that thefe faid perfons, who do thus exclude their 
fons, be well read in the Korm^ and have imbibed its precepts, and 

“ are 
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« arc men of lludy and piety.* However, among the Brihmens^ gold- 
“ fmiths, carpenters, and ironfmiths, and Teers, or lower orders of hufband- 
“ men, and fifticrmcn, &c. the fon docs fucceed to the rights and property of 
“ the father \ and marriage is pra<^ifed among thefc cafts. 

5th. ** But the Nayrs praftife not marriage, except as far as may be implied 
from their tying a thread round the neck of the woman at the firft occa- 
fion j wherefore the a( 3 s and praflical maxims of this fcdl are fuited to their 
** condition, and they look upon the exigence or non-exiftcncc of the matri- 
monial contradl as equally indifferent. 

^^h, “ Among the Brahmens^ where there are more brothers than one, only 
ly^lie ir elder, or the oldcft of all of them, will marry, provided he have 
SfiM, or be likely to have, male iffuc; but thefc brothers, who thus maintain 
f celibacy, do nevcrthelcfs cohabit with Nayr women, without marriage, in 
thj way of the Nayrs \ and if, through fuch intcrcourfe, a fon fhould be 
^*. biirn, they will not make fuch child their heir. But when it becomes 
known that the elder married brother (in a family of Brahmens) will not have 
“ a fon, then another of the brothers enters into the ftatc of nyitrimony. 

7th. Among the Nayrs it is the. cuftom^for'one Nayr woman to have 
attached to her two males, or &^r, w p^aps more ji-f and among thefc a 
. “ diftribution 


• I have, however, reifon to believe, that this rule and cuftom if now wearing out among 
the MapitlaSf or Malabar Mahommedani } continuing, however, to be Aill more particu* 
larly obferved at Cannanore and Tellicherry : but, even in this lad mentioned place, I was 
informed by Kasiat Moos a, a principal merchant of this feft, that it it evaded by fathers 
dividing among their Tons much of ihfeir property during their lifertime. 

+ This defeription ought, I believe, to be underflood of the Nayrs inhabiting the more 
fouthern parts of Malabar, from the Toorecheric, or Cotta river, to Cape Comorin ; for to 
the northward of the faid river the Nayr women are faid to be prohibited from having more 

than 
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« diftribution of time is made fo as to afford to each one night, in like man- 
ner as a fimilar diftribution of time is made among the true believers of Ma- 
labar for cohabiting with their wives; and it but rarely happens that en-^ 
“ mity and jcaloufy break out among them on this account* 

8th* « The lower cafts, fuch as carpenters, ironfmiths, and others, have 
« fallen into the imitation of their fuperiors, the Nayrs, with this difference, 
« however, that the joint concern in a female is, among thefe laft, li- 
mited to the brethren and male relations by blood, * to the end that no 
alienation may take place in the courfe of the fucceflion and the right of in- 
heritance. 

9th. Among the Nayrs the whole body is kept uncovered, except a little 
« about the middle. They make no difference in male or female attire; and 

“ among 


than one male conneftion at a time ; for failure in which fhe is liable to chaftifement ; without, 
however, incurring lofs of caft, unlefs the paramour be of a lower tribe than her own. 

♦ ** Alone in lewdnefs, riotous and free, 

** No fpoufal rights withhold, and no degree ; 

In unendear*d embraces free they blend, 

“ Yet but the hulband’s kindred may afeend 
« The nuptial couch. Alas I too Weft, they know 
” Nor jeaioufy*! fufpenfc, nor burning woe ; 

•• The bitter drops which oft from dear affeflion flow.’* 

MiCRtE’s Camoens, Book vii* 

This cuftom prevails among the five low cafti of Teer ; of Agaree, or carpenters ; Muzality or 
brafs’foundert ; or goldfmiths ; and/To/tfn PerimtolUny or blackfmiths ; who live pro- 

mifeuoufly with one cmt more women : and fometimes two, three, four, or more brothers 
cohabit with one woman. The child, or children, who are the offspring of this conneaion, 
inherit the property of the whole fraternity ; and whenever the female of the houfe is en- 
gaged with either of the brethren, his knife is faid to be hung up at the door of the apartment 
as a fignal of its being occupied. It is, however, but juftke to add, that ihUcuftom is faid to 
be local, and praaifed only in a few of the (buthem diftrias ; and even among thefe five 
cafti there it no prohibitkm againft any 0Mua*i ketpisg for btmfelf, titfaier, one or u many 
women as be can maintain. 
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<< among their kings and lords, none of them think of (hrouding their women 
<< from the fight of all mankind i though among the Bribrnm this modefly 
“ and decorum arc attended to. 

loth. ‘‘ Among the Nayrs, they drefs out and adorn their women with 
jewels and fine apparel, and bring them out into large companies, to have 
« them feen and admired by all the world. 

I ith. ** Among the Malabar s, priority in age ftamps fuperiority and rule, 
** were the difference only of a moment $ and, notwithftanding that fuch party 
may be a fool, or blind, or aged, or otherwife, the rulcrfhip devolves to 
” the fitter’s children j nor has it ever been heard that any one put to death 
his elder with a view of fooner attaining to dominion.* 

rath. ** In cafe the line of defeent and fuccettion become extind among 
** them, or be in danger of becoming fo, they do then bring an alien, (whether 
** an adult or minor,) and him they conftitutc the inheritor, as the fubttitutc 
** for a fon, or for a brother, or for a fitter’s fon ; nor will any future difference 
“ be made between fuch adopted and a real heir ; which cuftom is current and 
“ obferved among all the infidels of Malabar, whether Rajahs or Shopkeepers, 
“ from the higheft to the lowcft; lb that the line of defeent becomes not 

extina.f *3^^* 


• Thus in the Zamorins’ families, and in that of the Rajahs of Paulghaut^ there arc from fifty 
to an hundred or more males of the fame blood, i. c. defeended from females of the Rajah’s 
family, who arc all entitled to, and do accordingly rife to, the chief rule, agreeably to their 
feniority in point of birth, without any other right or title of precedence. 

+ This is in general true : but there lately occurred an inftance to the contrary, whereby the 
Rauje or Lordfhip of Vittulnaad has cfchcatcd to the Company. With refpeft to the provifion 
occafionaily made againflfuch extinflions of families, it is very true that the Rajahs make it a 
pradice, in cafe of any impending danger of this kind, to procure fomc malcf and fcthalcs 
(though of the Utter more than of the former) to keep up the regal line. 
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13th. They havCi moreover, fubjeded themfclvcs to z multitude of in- 
convcnicncics, or difficult obfcrvanccs, which they do, ncverthelcfs, Ited- 
faftly adhere to; as, for inftance, they have arranged and limited the 
‘‘ fitncfs of things as refpedtively applicable to the higher, middle, and 
“ lower ranks, in fuch manner, that if a perfon of the higher, and one of the 
lower, happen to meet, or rather to approach each other, the proper diftance 
** to be obferved between them is known and defined ; and if this diftance be 
encroached upon, he of the higher caft muft bathe; nor can he lawfully touch 
food before undergoing this purification; or if he do, he falls from his dig- 
“ nity, to which he cannot be raifed again ; nor has he any other refource 
« than to betake himfelf to flight, and, forfaking his abode, to proceed where 
“ his fituation is unknown ; and Ihould he not thus flee, the ruler of the 
‘‘ country is to apprehend him, and lhall fell him to fome mean perfon, fhould 
even the party incurring this difgrace be a child or a woman ; or otherwife 
** he may refort to the MoJlcmSt and polTefs the or elfc become a 

or a Fringy^ i. e. a Chriftian. 

14th, In like manner it is prohibited for thofc of a lower degree to drefs 
“ food for a higher ; and if any one partake of fuch a meal, he muft fall from his 
rank. 

15 th. ‘‘ Thofe who are entitled to wear the Zunaar^ or BrahtnenUal thread, 
« arc fuperior to, and more noble than, all the clalTcs of the Infidels of Malabar; 

« and 


♦ This is one of the rcafons affigned to me by a Rajah of the Zamrin family, for the num- 
ber of Mapilla Mufulmans being now greater in the Calicut diftrifti than the Hindus and 
Nayrs\ namely, the nicety of their obfcrvanccs, and facility of lofing caft; which drives 
the parties, from necefliiy, into the pale of JJlami/m* The fame Rajah mentioned, on this 
occafion, the cuftom of the Namh^ory Brdkmns^ who thus difpofed of their own women, with- 
out incurring any difparagemcnt of caft, to the MapiUas ; which rule holds alfo good in ref- 
peft to other females, as intimated in the fecond note page 13, and in the fequel of ZsiR* 
aa 00 ism's text* 
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and among thcfe Zunaar wearers there are alfo the higher, middle, and 
lower. Of the firfl: arc the Brahmens^ who arc above all others the moll 
** rcfpcdablc ; and thefe alfo have among thcmfclvcs the fame diftindions oK 
“ fir ft, fccond, and third degrees. 

1 6th, The Nayrs of Malabar follow the martial profclTion/ and exceed 

‘‘ both in numbers and dignity, having fundry degrees among thcmfclycs ; 
“ and inferior to them in call arc the Jeers^ whofc pradice it is to climb up 
the cocoa-nut trees, and to bring down the fruit, and to extrad the in- 
toxicating juice thereof, called toddy i and below thefe ^eers arc the car- 
penters, fmiths, goldfmiths, fifticrmen, &c. and under thefe again, in refped 
“ of degree, arc the Poleres^ or Poliars^ (i. c. ploughmen,) and thofe of other 
bafe cafts, engaged in the manual part of hulbandry ; and among whom 
alfo arc other fubordinatc degrees of diftindion.f 


* Foliar the labouring lower clans are named ; 

By the proud the noble rank is claimed ; 
llic toils of culture and of art they fcorn : 

The (hining faulchion brandifii'd in the right, 

Th eir left arm wieldshe target in the hght. 

Camoens, Book vii. 

Thefe lines, and efpccially the two lafi, contain a good defeription of a A^ayr, who walks 
along, holding up his naked fword with the fame kind of unconcern, as travellers in other 
countries carry in their hands a cane or walking-iUiF. 1 have obferved others of them have 
it faflened to their back, the hilt being (luck in their waifiband, and the blade rifing up, and 
glittering between the (boulders. It mu(l not, however, be inferred, that all the Nayrs be* 
take themfelves, at prefent, to the martial profedion; for, according to the information col- 
leBed for me with much care on the cufiomsof that country by the late Lieutenant Mac 
Lean (who was Malabar trsMjUtor to the commiffion of which 1 was a member) there are 
luppofed to be thirty di&iod: clafles of this general tribe ; many of whom do now apply to the 
peaceable arts of hulbandry, penmanfhip and account, weaving, carpenter’s work, pottery, 
oil making, and the like ; though foiincrly they are all faid to have been liable to be called 
upon by their fcfpe^ve fovereigns to perform military fervice. 

i For a further acoount of thefie ca(lS| fee note page ^ and fccond note page 13. 

VoL. V. C 17th, 
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17th. <' If a done light from a Pclere on a woman of a fuperior rank on a 
particular night, which is marked out for this in the year, then that wo- 
» man mult be excluded from her rank ; and although Ihc lhall not have feen 
« the faid man, nor been touched by him, yet (till her lord (hall make a con- 
“ veyance of her by fale j or (he (hall become a Mojlem, or a Chrifiian> or a 
•• female Jogui \ and this cuftom is general*". 

18th. “ In cafes of fornication (or what is locally deemed the illicit intcr- 
“ courfe between the fexes) if the parties differ much in degree, the higher 
■* lofes hit or her rank; nor has he or Ihe any other refource than the one above- 
" mentioned : yet, if a Bribmeu fornicate with a Nayr woman, he lhall not 
" thereby lofe his caft; there being between thofe two old tribes that an- 
“ ciently cftablilhcd connexion which hath been already noticed. 

19th. “ Such arc the painful obfervances which they have entailed on 
" themfclvcs, through their own ignorance and want of knowledge, which 
“ God Almighty hath, however, in his mercy, rendered the means of en- 
“ crcafing the number of the faithfuUt” 

XV. Our Mahommedan author then proceeds to mention, that the towns 
built along the coaft of Malabar owed their origin to, and were principally 

conftruded 


* 1 have allowed this paragraph of ZciaaaoDiEN'a text to ftand inferted ia the order of 
his own enumerationi because it it connefled with the one that follows ; though the cudom it 
refers to teems fo utireafonable, that, as 1 never had occaflon to hear it corroborated by the 
report of the nativeSi 1 cannot vouch for its being well founded* 

4 In the manner adverted to in the fecond note page 15* And here clofes, for the prefent, 
the literal extra^ 1 have made from ZtixiiDDiiM*l performance, which, for dilUn^n fake, 
1 have marked with inverted commas* 
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conftru^flcd by, the Mahommedan traders,* who, though not then amounting 
to a tithe of the general population, were much courted by the fcvcral Rajahs, 
and more efpecially by the Zamorin^ to frequent his port of Calicut, on ac- 
count of the duty of ten per cent, that was levied on their trade. 

XVI. The arrival of the fleets of the Portuguefe, the firrt: under Vajea de 
Gama^ in the 904th year of the Higeree, (correfponding with the year of our 
Lord 1498,) and of that conduced by Cabral, a few years thereafter, with 
the ncgociations, jealoufies, and wars that enfued thereon, are next related by 
our author, in a manner eafily enough reconcileablc to the accounts of the 
fame tranfadlions already publiftied throughout Europe. He aferibes the Eu- 
ropeans reforting to India, to their dcfirc to purchafe pepper and ginger. 
Nor docs he feck to conceal that, between them and the Mahommedan 
traders, a commercial jcaloufy immediately fprang up, which proved the caufc 
of all the bitter wars that were afterwards carried on, by fea and land, by the 
Zamorins and Mahommedans on the one part; and the Rajah of Cochin (to 
whofe port the Portuguefe had failed, on their breach with the former 
Prince) and his European allies on the other; thc.formcr being afterwards rein- 
forced from the Arabian Gulph by a large fleet fitted out under the com- 
mand of Ameer Hojaine, an officer in the fcrvicc of Kaunis al Ghowry, the then 
reigning Sultaun of Egypt ; but thefc armaments foiled of their objeft ; and 
the Gbowry Prince was foon afterwrards himfclf fubdued by Selim, the Turkifh 
Emperor: and of the treatment which the Mahommedan traders con- 
tinued, in the mean time, to experience from the Portuguefe, the fol- 

C 2 lowing 


• The principally current Malabar aera isilated in the account aferibed to the Bifhopof Vc - 
rapeli (ai already quoted in the note page a) to have been fixed from the building of the city 
ef Cmltm, (by ua called Quiloan,) about twenty*four cadums (Malabar leaguci) or eighty Bri- 
iHh ailca, (buth of Cochin. It was formerly very fomoui u the emporium of the coad, and 
founded in the 825th year of the Chhllian *ra. 
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lowing dcfcription is literally taken from the tranflation of Nizameddiem’s 
Treatife. 

iH. “ The believers of Malabar were eftablilhcd in the moft defirable and 
" happy manner, by rcafon of the inconfiderablc degree of oppreflion ex- 
•' pcrienccd from the rulers, who were acquainted with the ancient cuftoms, 
“ and were kind to, and protciSors of, the MulTulmans; and the fubjeds 
‘‘ lived fatisfied and contented ; but Hnned fo, that God turned from them, 
“ and did therefore command the Europeans of Portugal, who oppreffed and 
“ diftrefled the Mahommedan community by the commiflion of unlimited 
" enormities, fuch as beating and deriding them; and finking and ftrand- 
*' ing their fiiips; and fpitting in their faces, and on their bodies; and pro> 
“ hibiting them from performing voyages, particularly that to Mecca-, and 
“ plundering their property, and burning their countries and temples ; and 
" making prizes of their Ihips; and kicking and trampling on their (the 
believers) books, and throwing them into the flames. They alfo en- 
“ tlcavoured to make converts to their own religion; and enjoined churches 
“ of their own faith to be confccratcd ; tempting people, for thefc objeds, 
“ with offers of money: and they drclTcd out their own women in the 
“ finefl ornaments and apparel, in order thereby to deceive and allure the 
“ women of the believers. They did alfo put Haji's, and other MufiTulmans, 
“ to a variety of cruel deaths; and they reviled and abufed with unworthy 
" epitheu the Prophet of God; and confined the Mahommedans, and 
“ loaded them with heavy irons, carrying them about for falc, from fhop 
“ to Ihop, as flaves; enhancing their ill ufage on thefc occafions, in order 
“ to extort the larger fum for their relcafc. They confined them alfo 
« in d.vk, noifome and hedious dungeons ; and ufed to beat them with 
" flippers ; torturing them alfo with fire ; and felling fome intt^ and re* 
" uining others, in their fervitude as their flaves. On fome they impofed 
“ the feverefl talks, without admitting of the fmallefl relief or exemption. 

“ Others 
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Others they tranfported into Guzerat, and into the Concan> and towards 
Arabia, being places which they themfelves ufed to frequent, in the view 
either of fettling or fojourning therein, or of capturing veffels. In this way 
** they accumulated great wealth and property, making captives alfo of women 
of rank, whom they kept in their houfes till European ilTue was procured 
from them. Thefe Portugueje did in this manner alfo feizc on many Seyyuds^ 
« learned and principal men, whom they retained in confinement till they put 
” them to death ; thus prejudicing and diftrefling the Muflulmans in a thou- 
fand ways j fo as that I have not a tongue to tell or deferibe all the mifehiefs 
and mortifications attendant on fuch a feene of evil. 

2d. « After this they exerted their utmoft efforts (which they had, indeed, 
** from firff to laft) to bring the Mufflilmans within the pale of their religion ; 
and they made at length peace with them for a confidcration to be paid to 
them of ten in the hundred. 

3d. The Mahommedans refiding principally on the fca-coaffs, it was 
“ cuffomary for the newly arrived Europeans (who ufed to refort annually to 
India at the appointed fcafons) dcridingly to a(k the perfons fettled of their 
“ nation at the fca-ports, whether, and why, they (thefe fettled Portugueje) had 
“ not yet done away the appearance of thefe people the Mujfulmans? reviling 
thereon their own chiefs for not abolifliing the Mahommedan religion ; in 
“ the profecution of which view the heads of the Portuguefe defired the Hakim 
“ of Cochin to expel the Mujfulmans from his city, promifing thereon to 
prove themfelves the means of his reaping double the profit which ac- 
“ crued to him from their traffick; but i\\c Hakim of Cochin anfwcred, < Thefe 
** arc my fubjefts from days of old and it is they who have credled my city j 
** fo that it is not pofliblc for me to expel them.'* 


XVII. The 
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XVII. The war thus continued till the Pertugue/e, who had been originally 
permitted to conftruft forts at Cochin and Cannanore, obliged the Zamrin to 
admit of their crefling one alfo at Calicut. 

XVIII. They had alfo made themfelvcs mafters of Goa from the Jdel Sabi 
dynafty of the Bejapoer Kings in Decan ; nor could any of the Ihips of the 
Mahommedans fail in fafety to either gulph, without being furnifhed with 
Chrijlianpajfes. 

XIX. In the Hejira year 931, anfwering to A. D. 1524-5, the Mahom- 
medans appear, by Zeirreddien’s narrative, to have (countenanced, no doubt, 
and probably adively affifted, by their friend the Zamorin) been engaged in 
a barbarous war, or attack, on the Jews of Cranganore, many of whom our 
author acknowledges their having put to death without mercy 5 burning and 
deftroying, at the fame time, their houfes and fynagogues, from which de- 
vadation they returned, and enabled their great protestor, the Zamorin, to ex. 
pel, in the courfc of the following year, the Pertuguefe from Calicut. 

XX. But the latter Ihortly afterwards rc-eftabli(hcd themfclves in the 
vicinity of that capital, and were even permitted to build a fort within a few 
miles of it, at a place called Sbaliaut, of which they are related to have retained 
poflcllion for upwards of thirty years, and till, in or about the year 1571, they 
were, after a long ficge, compelled to capitulate } whereupon the Zamorin is 
ftated by Nizameddien to have fo completely demolilhed their fortrefs, as 
not to leave one ftonc of it Banding on another. 

XXI. The Pertugueje proved, however, more permanently fuccefsful in an 
acquifition they made in the province or (at that time) kingdom of Guzerat •, 

where, according to my author, they, in the year 943, orA. D. iS 3 ^' 7 * 

tained 


4 
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taincd from Bebader Sbab^ its monarch, (whom they arc charged by Zbir- 
REDDiEN with having afterwards flain) the ceflion of the fortrefs of Diu, of 
which they Hill retain poffeflion. 

XXIL The author, Zeirreddien, places within the following year the 
Portuguefc building a fort at Cranganore, and their fuccefsful rcfiftance at 
Diu, to an expedition fitted out againft them from Egypt, by command of 
the Ottoman Emperor Solymatt, whofe baflia, or commander, is reprefented 
to have retired in a difcreditable manner from the contcih 

XXIII. This author places fubfequent to the Hejira year 963, A. D. 1556, 
a difference that enfued between the Portuguefc and Jli Rajah* the Mahom- 
medan chief of Cannanorcj and to whom belonged alfo the Laccadivian 
Iflands, which, on this occafion, Zeirreddien charges the Chriftians with 
having barbaroufly ravaged j and towards the clofc of his hiftorical detail, he 
inferts the following notice of the rcfult of the long and bloody competition 
between them and the Mahommedans for the trade of the caff. 

iff. It pleafing the Almighty to try the fidelity of his fervants, he gave 

fcopc to the Portuguefc, and beffowed on them the maffery of a number 
“ of fea-ports ; fuch as thofc in Malabar, and in Guzerat, and in Concan, &c. 
** and they became rulers in all the towns and cities, and fwarmed therein, and 

reared 


* The head of this principality of Cannanore (of which a female, known by the name of 
the Beeifyf is the pretent reprefentative) is alfo called AU Hajah, which, in the Malabar, tongue, 
maybe interpreted ** Lord of the Sea;" a diflinflion aifefled (as I have heard) from this 
family’s having long pofTciTed the Laccadives, whence they have occationally invaded the 
Maldives ; the BadJhaj Or xnoairdi, of which is faid to be to this day jealous of them on that 


account. 
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“ reared fortrefres in Hiirmuz, (Ormus,) Saket, Diu Mehel, and in Sumatra, 
“ and at Malacca, and Milkoop; and at Mylatoor, and Nagputtun, and Aju- 
“ ram, and in the ports of Shoulmundul, (Coromandel,) with many alfo in 
“ thofe of Ceylon. They navigated alfo as far as China j and their commerce 
“ extended throughout all thefc and other ports ; and the Mahommedan mcr- 
" chants funk under their fuperior influence, and became obedient to them 
“ and their fervants having no longer any power to trade thcmfelves, unlcfs 
“ in fuch articles as the Portuguefe did not much like to deal in : nor rc- 
" quires it to be fuggefled, that their choice fell upon thofe commodities that 
“ yielded the largeft profit ; all which they exclufivcly referved, without al- 
” lowing any one elfc to trade therein.” 

XXIV, The traveller, Ci«SAR Fredericke, having been on the Malabar 
coaft about the time that Zeirrsddibn’s hiftory clofes, it may tend to con- 
trail: the preceding ftatc of fads according to our Mahommedan author’s 
view of them, to fubjoin his Cbrijiian cotemporary’s account of fomc of the 
fame circumftances. 

XXV. Treating of Barcelore, a town on the northern part of the Mala- 
bar coaft, Fredericke continues, (in the words of his old Englilh tranflator,) 
“ and from thence you (hall go to a city called Cananorc, which is a harque- 
** bulh lhot diftant from the chiefeft city that the King of Cananorc hath 
" in his kingdom, being a King of the Gentiles and he and his are very 
'* naughty and malicious people } always having delight to be in war with the 
" Pcrtugtls I and when they are in peace, it is for their intereft to let their 

merchandize pafs. From Cananorc you go to Cranganore, which is another 
" fmall fort of the Portugal!, in the land of the King of Cranganore, which 
*• is another King of the Gentiles, and a country of Anall importance, and 
*' of an hundred and twenty miles, full of thieves, being under the King 

of 
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*• of Calicut, (the Zmorin,) a King alfo of the Gentiles, and a great enemy 
“ to the Portugals, with whom he is always in war j and he and his country 
“ are the neft and retting for ftranger thieves, and thofc be called Mvers of 
“ Carfe/s, bccaufc they wear on their heads long red hatsj and thieves part 
“ the fpoils that they take on the fca with the King of Calicut, for he giveth 
“ leave unto all that will go a roving, liberally to go ; in fuch wife that all 
” along that coatt there is fuch a number of thieves, that there is no fail- 
« ing in thofc feas, but with great (hips, and very well armed ; or clfc they 

mutt go in company with the army of the Portugals.” 

XXVI. Upon the decline of the Pertugue/t power, the Dutch, cftablilhing 
themftlvcs on the Malabar coatt, took from the former the fortreffes of Can- 
nanore and Cochin: and about the fame period, or as early as 1664, the 
Etiglijh Raft India Company appear, by the records at Tcllicherry, to have 
begun to trafHck in the Zamerin's dominions, in the fouthern dittrids of Ma- 
labar, as well as to have obtained, in 1708, in the northern parts of the 
fame coatt, a grant of the fort of Tcllicherry, from the Colaftry, or CberUal 
Rajah, the limits of which they foon extended on the fouth fide, by the fuc- 
cefsful termination of a warfare, which they had in 1719 witli the Ccmgottt 
Nayr, who alfo agreed that they (hould enjoy the exclufive trade of pepper 
duty free within his country t an acquifition which was followed, in 1722, 
by their obtaining a funilar exclufive previlege (with a refervation in favour 
of the Dutch trade alone) throughout the more extenfive country of Cheri- 
cal: and in 1725 they concluded a peace with the Rajah of the diftrift of 
Cartinad j by which they became entitled to the pre-emption of all the pep- 
per and cardamuins it produced; acquiring alfo fimilar exclufive privileges 
in Cottiote in 1759 ; and in this manner fo rapid appears to have been the 
extenfion of the power and influence of the Britiih Nation -on that part of 
the coatt, that in 4727 the Company's ftrvantt at TcUichcrry mediated a 

VoL. V. D peace 
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peace between the Kings of Canara and Coladria, under which circumilances 
they added, in 1734-5, the ifland of Dermapatam, and the fort of Madacara, 
to their polTeflions, together with the entire laft mentioned ifland in the year 
1749, with power to adminifter juftice therein, on the fame footing as at Tel- 
licherry : and they appear, in fliort, to have been from this period courted, 
refpeded, and feared, by all the Rajahs and Chiefs within the limits of the 
ancient Colaftrian kingdom, with which their good intelligence fulfered, how- 
ever, a temporary interruption, in confcquence of the Company’s Govern- 
ment having, in 1751, entered into a treaty with the Canarefe King of Bed- 
norcj whereby, for the confideration of a fadory at Onore, and a freedom 
of trade in his dominions, they agreed to aflift him in the profecution of that 
Prince’s then meditated continuation of hoftilities againft the country of 
Colaftria; but the former harmony was again cftablilhed in 1757, when a 
new treaty of mutual defence was concluded between the Company and the 
Rajah of Cherical j and fuch appears to have been in general the progrefs of 
the Britiih influence, that the Englijb Eajl India Company became every where 
entitled to fuperior or excluflve advantages in purchaflng the valuable pro- 
dudls of the country, viz. pepper, cardamums, and fandal-woodj and at 
laft obtained, in 1761, from the Rajah of Cherical, the further important pri- 
vilege of cohering for their own behalf, the cuftom-houfe duties and tolls 
within their own territories, for the moderate confideration of a fixed quit-rent 
of 21,000 filver fanams, or 42,000 rupees per annum, to be paid to his govern- 
ment : in addition to all which, he and the other Rajahs had by this time fuc- 
ceflivcly yielded up their right to all wrecks or ftranding of the Company’s 
Veflels or property t an article which, with the cuftoms on merchandize, 
conftituted two of the moft inherent and acknowledged rights of the Malabar 
Princes at that period. 


XXVII. For 
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' XXVII. For othcrwife thofe Rajahs’ rights in general did not then extend 
to the cxaiflion of any regular, fettled, or fixed revenue from their fubjeds, 
the original conftitution of their government only entitling them to call on 
their vaflals, the Brahmen and Nayr landholders, for military fcrvicc : but, al- 
though this general exemption from any land-tax is fiated to have thus uni- 
verfally prevailed, in the early times of the Rajahs’ governments, it is, how- 
ever, allowed, that they were occafionally fubjed to fome contribution for the 
extraordinary exigencies of defence againft the invafion of foreign enemies, 
fuch as the Canarefe and Portuguefe : and in Chcrical, and alfo in the Sa- 
meory's dominions, the cuftom was at length introduced, or, perhaps, rather 
continued, from the earlieft period, (as intimated in Sedion VI.) of the 
Rajahs’ levying from the lands (excepting, perhaps, thole appertaining to 
the temples) a fettled revenue or income, in money or kind, equal to one- 
fifth of the produce : and the Rajahs held alfo large domains of their own, 
which, with the cuftoms on trade, and mint duties, might have been fuffi- 
cient for the maintenance of their ordinary ftatej more cfpecially as, in addi- 
tion to thefe rights, they, under the head of Poorejbandrumt exaded from the 
Mapillas (i. c. the defeendants of the Muflulmans*) a lharcof the eftates of all 

D a dcccafcd 


* Of the term MakapilUt, or MapiUof 1 have heard many derivations i one of which was 
given me by a Cauty of their own tribe, who fcnipled not (whether jocularly, or otherwife, 
1 cannot determine) to combine it of the two Hindvee words Mah, mother, and Pilla, a 
puppy ; intimating, that it was a term of reproach fixed on them by the Hindoos, who cer- 
tainly rate them below all their own creditable calls, and put them on a footing with the 
ChriJHans and Jftw j to the former of whom (if not to both) they apply the fame name : and 
thus ,the Chriftians of St. Thomas are diftinguilhed by the name of the Syrian MapUUu : 
but 1 rather confide in the more reafonable derivation I obtained thro’ Lieut. Mao Liam s 
refearches, via. that the term it indeed compounded of Maha, or Makai, and Pitta, though 
not in the aforefaid Cauty’t ofiFenfi ve fenfe, but at a denomination applied to the firlk ftrangers 
who fettled in Malabar, by reafon of their being fuppofed to come from Mocha, which in 

Malabar 
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deceafed perfons $ \vhitft, under the donation of Cb«r^^d^yam, they derived 
a conftderable cafual, though c<M\ftant, revenue from the fines levied on crimes 
and offences} as well as from anoriter article, called Cbungadum, or pro. 
tedlion money, received from the fupport and countenance granted by one 
Rajah to the fubjedis of another ; and from the efeheats of the eflates of 
thofe of their Hindu fubjedils who died without heirs { and from TalapsKom, 
(which was a kind of poll-tax }) and from the prefents made by their fobjedls 
on the two annual feftival days of Omam and Vishoo ; and other certain an- 
nual offerings ; together with a few profdlionai taxes paid by diftillers, weavers, 
and fifhermen, among the lower calls : befides all which, they claimed, as 
royalties, all gold ore*, and all elephants, and the teeth of that animal; 
and all game, together with cardamum and Sagwan, or teek trees, and bam- 
boos, and honey, and wax, and the hides of tigers, and the fins of all fharks 
caught, (forming's confiderable article of trade,) and the wreck (as above 
fpecified) of all vcdcls llrandcd on their coafls. 

XXVIII. The Chiefs who (under the denomination of the Rajahs, with the 
exception of a ^ independent Nayr landholders) have thus, for fo long a 
fucceffion of centuries, governed Malabar, arc mollly of the Kbetrie, or fe- 
cond tribe of Hindus ; but the Cberical and Samotry (who were the two prin- 
c^l families in point of extent of dominions) are of the Samuntox Erary, (i.e. 
cowherd cafl;) as is alfo the Rajah of Travancore, who is a branch of the 
ori^nal Cela/trian or Chtrical family : And the mode of fucceffion that has 
timeout of mind been eflablifhed among thefe Princes (which I the rather add 
here, as Zxirrbddibn has not otherwife than by inference touched at ail on this 

part 


Malabar b called JlfoAdt { whilft Piffa ia atfb aaotber Malabar word for a child, or orphan ; 
and from thefe two worda the MapUlaa an Md to take their tWBw of** Childivn or Nattvea, 
(or pohapa Outoafta) of Mahai, or Moche.** 

^ Cold dull ia found in a hill called NtUampm Mtda, in the talook of Smaar or Ernasd. 
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part of the general fubjed) is not, as in the reft of India, in ftvour of their 
own fons and children, but (as noticed by ZitRaiDOiiN in refped to the 
Nayrs) of their brethren in the female line, and of the fons of their fifters, who 
do not marry according to the ufually received limfe of that term in other 
parts of the world, but form connedions of a longer or fttorter duration, ao> 
cording to the choice of the parties, for the moft part with Malabar Briimm, 
(called Namioories,*) and who differ effentially from others of that caft 
throughout the reft of India,) by whom are thus propagated the heirs to all 
the Malabar principalities, without, however, the reputed fathers having, or 
pretending to, any paternal claim to the children of thefc tranlitory engage- 
ments, who, divided under each Rajahftiip into diftind branches, called 
^UoH, or Kolgum, or Koilum, i. e. families or palaces, fuccecd (as has been 
already intimated) to the chief Rajahfttip, or fupreme rule, by feniority; whilft 
the next fenior, or heir-apparent, is ftiled the firftj and the others, or the 
heirs in cxpedancy, arc (as for inftance, in the Samoory's family) diftin- 
guiflied by the titles of the fccond, third, fourth, or fifth Rajahs j as far 
down as which they are called general Rajahs i and being deemed more efpe- 
cially to belong to the ftatc, form a kind of permanent council to the Zamwrini 
whilft all thofo males of the family who are more than five removes from thefenior, 

or 


* Namieoty, or Namieadire, is faid by fomc (according to the explanation furnilhed to mp 
by Lieutenant Mac Liam) to be a corruption of Naniu, applicable to thofe whofe privilege 
it is to attend to and perform the religious fcrvice in the temples; whilft others aflert 
that the name is derived from Nama, and PoogiA, or Ptogikanna, to invoke, pray, or per- 
form religious ceremonies. Nambadie, or Namiidit, a clafs of inferior Brdhment, faid to have 
become dogiaded from their anceftor, a NambAtrie, having been employed by Sussmamoo 
PsaasALOo, and the iiaUbArimt, to cut off treachery (which he cffe&ed] CupaA, a for- 
mer pniimtU, or governor, whom KiissM Rao bad fent back with an Srmy to fupercede 
SutaHAHOo, aa intimated in Seflion VII. And behdes thefe, there are above a dozen more 
liibdivifions of ikt Brikmmcal tribe. 
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or Zamurinlhip, continue to be didinguilhed as iirft, fecond, or third Rajah of 
fuch a Kolgum or palace, ( meaning the houfe or branch of the family they 
were born in,) and rife thus, as it were, in their own corps, till, by reaching 
within four or five of the head, they be9ome heirs general: and as from this 
mode of fucceflion the chief Rajah is generally fuperannuated, either the heir- 
apparent, or one of the younger Rajahs, is often vefted, under the title of 
Regent, with the adivc part of the adminiftration. 

XXIX. In this manner did the Zamorins’ family, in particular, and the other 
Rajahs of Malabar in general, continue to carry on their government till the 
year 1766, when Hyder An Khan made the defeent on, and conqueft of, 
their country j* of the manner and immediate confcquences of which, as far as 
regards his own houfe, the following defeription was given to me by the prefent 
Sammy or Zamerin. I A • 1*1 1 

XXX. ** In the Malabar year 941, A. D. 1765-6, Hyder Ali Khan 
“ came with an army of fifty thoufand men into Mulyalum, or Mullewar, 
•' (both terms meaning the Malabar country,) and waged war with my maternal 
“ uncle; and having defeated him, took pofleflion of his dominions. My un- 
“ clc fent a vakeel (or ambaflador) to Hyder An Khan, to requeft that 
“ his country might be reftored to him, and agreed to pay any tribute which 
•* might be fettled. ffyJer gave a very favourable reception to the ambalTa- 
'* dor, but informed him, that, as he could not place entire reliance on his 
** word, he propofed himfelf to depute two perfons, by name Sree Newaus 
'* Rao and Mookut Rao, to the Rajah, to communicate his views; adding, 
•' that the Rajah might iruft to his honour, and go to me« him, when he 
'• would fettle with him the terms that might be concerted between them. 
** The vakeel came back with Hyder*s men to the late Rajah, and informed him 

“of 

• This is to be underftood with the exception of Pautgkaut, which Htosk hsd poflelTed 
himlelf of four or five years before. 
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*' of what had pafled ; whereupon the Rajah intimated his apprehendons of 
Uyder, whom he fpoke of as a man of a quarrelfome dirpofition, and who 
« bad difgraced many perfons of high rank, and who would probably be 
« difpofed to inflift fomc mark of difgrace upon him alfoj wherefore he (the 
« Rajah) declared, that he would place his reliance not fo much on Hydtft 
« as upon the alTurances from his two agents, who, being both BrSbmm, 
“ he would, on their fwcaring by their SrabmeHtcal threads, by the falgram, 
“ (a ftone facred among the Hindus,) and by their fwords, that he Ihould 
“ return in fafety, confent to accompany them, to have an interview with 
** Hyder\ to all which they agreed ; and as Hyder's army was at Toorflicry, the 
Rajah, my uncle, went with Sree Newaut Rao and Moekut Rae to meet 
" Uyder, who advanced to Cesramadr, where the meeting took place. 

ad. “ During the interview, they converfed about the country: But Ilyder 
“ foon broke off the conference, by demanding of the Rajah a crore of gold 
" mohurs; upon which the latter alTured him, if he were to fell the whole of 

“ the Calicut country, he could not get near that fum for itj but that he 

" would deliver the whole of his treafure, and other property, and pay him 
“ as much as was in his power: ytt H/der was not fatisfied with this offer, 
but caufed the Rajah to be feized, and imprifoned; and fent him undec a 

*' guard of five hundred horfe, and two thoufand infantry, to the fort of 

" Calicut; and the Rajah was confined in his own houfe without food, and 
" was ftri^Hy prohibited from performing the ceremonies of his religion; 
“ and as he thought that tfyder might inflid fomc further difgrace upon 
" him, either by caufing him to be hanged, or blown from a gun, the Rajab 
" fet fire to the houfe with his own hand, and was confumed in it.” 

XXXI. This firft requifition of Malabar by the late Hyder Ali Khan was 
not of any long duration; for the Zamorin, and other Rajahs, took ad- 
vantage 
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Vintage of hi* ent«ring into Mrar with the Englijb Eafi India Cmpany in 1768, 
reinftate themfclvea: and they maintained poffcffion till 1774, vhtnl^dert de- 
fending the Ghaut# a fccond time with an army into the northern part#, and 
fending another, under Srte Ntwaus Rae through Paulghaut into the fouthern 
divifion, the Princef# of the Satnoety'i family again fled into Travancorct 
and Ifydtr^s direft and immediate government and adminiftration appear 
from that period to have permanently pervaded, and become, in fomc degree, 
eftablilhed, throughout all the fouthern divifton of Malabar, 

XXXII. For fomc northern chieftains do not appear to have, on llyder's 
firft or fccond conquef, forfaken their countries, but agreed to become his 
tributaries; vrhilf the fouthern diftri£ls became a prey to almoft conftant 
dilTcnfions, arifing from the rcfiftancc and troubles which the Rajahs of the 
Samoery’s family never difeontinued to excite againft the authority of Hyder's 
government, which was unable either effectually to quell thefe continued dif- 
turbanccs, or to punifli, or even to expel, the authors of them; fo that his 
Officer# were at length obliged to purchafe that quiet which they could not 
command, by ffipulating, in 1779, with one of the reprefentatives of the 
Sammy's houfe, to allow him to levy a moderate ratable cefs from the 
country for hi# own fupport; thecffeftsof which conciliation could, how- 
ever, hardly have produced any beneficial efiedb to the parties, or the in- 
habitants, before they were again embroiled by the confequenccs of the 
attack on and liege of Tellichcrry, in 1779-80, and of the general war 
that followed; during which (that is, after the railing of the liege in 
tiueftlon) the Rajahs of the Smtsry's houfe took all the part in their power 
in favour of the Britilh arms, and confiderable fucccffcs attended their joint 
effort# in the capture, in 178a, of Calicut, and other places; but, by the 
pme of 1784, the Madtdrar countries being «^;aih given up, the fouthern 
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as well as northern Rajahs were left at Tippoo’s mercy, which did not, 
however, prevent fomc of the Samoories from Hill lurking in, and occafionally 
exciting alarm and difturbances, throughout the former part of thefe dillridls ; 
fo that the officers of Tippoo’s government were obliged, in a like man- 
ner as their predccelTors under that of his father, to induce this family to a 
peaceable condudf, by bellowing a penfion in Jagbire upon Ruvee Vurma, 
one of the mod adlive of its members ; which might, perhaps, have led to a 
clofer union between the exiled Zamorin and the Myfore government, had not 
the negociations to that end been interrupted in confcqucnce of a rcfolution 
formed by Tippoo (in the combined view of indulging his zeal as a Mabotn^ 
medan, and of, at the fame time, rooting up, as he fondly might imagine, 
the caufes of that avcrfion which the Malabar Hindus had hithVrto (hewn 
to his government) to attempt the forcible convcrfion of all his Hindu fubjcdls 
in Malabar to the Mujfulman faith j for which purpofe, after incffedually 
trying in perfon the clFeids of perfuafion, in a progrefs that he made into 
that country in April, 1788, he diredlcd his officers of Calicut, to begin by 
feizing on the Brahmens, and to render them examples to the other clalTcs, 
by enforcing circumcifion on them, and compelling them to cat beef j and 
accordingly many Brahmens were feized in or about the month of July, 1788, 
and were thus forcibly deprived of their cads 1 whild others fought for fheltcr 
with the Rajahs of the Samoory’s family, two or three of whom were then within 
the Calicut didri«5l8; and Tippoo’s having himfclf made fimilar condrained 
converfions of a Rajah of the family of Perepnaad, (one of the fouthern 
talooks,) and of Tichera Teroopar, a principal Nayroi Nelemboor, in the fame 
fouthern divifion of that country, together with fomc other perfons, whom he 
had for various caufes carried up with him into Coimbitoor, thefe combined 
circumdances, and the return of the above named vidlims to his bigotry, fomc 
fhort time thereafter into Malabar, fpread conilderablc alarm 1 and the injured 
Yol, V. E parties 
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parties, as well as the great body of Nc^rs and Htndut, who juftly feared for 
what might happen to themfelvcs, rallied around, and looked principally up 
to, that Prince of the Sameory’t family, called the younger RuVik Vurma, 
(who, with his elder brother, of the fame name, had fome yean before forced 
Hy OCR’ s officers to purchafe their temporary and doubtful neutrality,) through 
whofe affiftance upwards of thirty thoufand Briimens (including their wives and 
families) efcaped from July to November, 1788, from the Calicut diftrids into 
Travancore • befides which, refenting thefe oppreffions by Tippoo on thofe 
of his fed and religion, Ruvek Vorma proceeded to open hoftilities with 
the officers of Tip poo’s government, and proving vidorious, and being affifted 
by the Nelmhoor and Perepnaad converts, as well as by the Nayrs in general, 
and even by fome of the a general infurredion took place throughout 

the fouthem diftrids, and the infurgents becoming mailers of the open 
country, invefted Calicut, fo that Tippoo found it neceflary to difpatch 
Monfieur Lally with a llrong force to its relief, on whofe arrival the Rajah 
retreated, and was afterwards attacked in different places, without, however, 
being driven quite out of the field; infomuch that Tippoo, fearing, perhaps, 
for the liability of his dominion in Malabar, followed MonJ, Lady in perfon, 
in January or February, 1789; at which period his defigns were generally 
reported to aim at the entire converfion, or extirpation, of the whole race of 
Rajahs, Nayrs, and other UittdHSi many of whom were accordingly fciicd 
on, and circumcifed; whilll others efcaped; or, failing in the attempt, put 
themfelvcs to death, to avoid loft of call ; one afftding inlhnce of which is 
related of the Rajah of Cherical, who, finding that he was alfo to be circum- 
eifed, attempted to efcape; and being purfued by Tippoo’s troops, and feeing 
no likelihood of being able to maintain any long refiftance againll them, he, 
after providing for the (kiiiy of his fiRer and her fon, by fending them off to 
Travancore, preferred for hiinfelf a voluntary death to the ignominy that he 

knew ' 
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knew awaited his furvivancet and he accordingly died either by his own 
hand, or by that of a friendly Nayr^ whom he is faid to have required to per- 
form this laft mournful office for him; whereupon Tippoo, difappointed of 
his prey, feized on the dead Rajah's cfFeds and country, w hich he continued 
to hold till finally deprived, by the Britijh arms, of that, and the greater part 
of his Malabar territories, by the fuccefsful war that terminated by the peace, 
and his confequent ccfllon of that country, in the year 1792; fince which the 
Zamorin, and all the other Rajahs, have returned to their difiric^s; into which 
they have been rc-admitted, in full fubordination to the Company’s Govern- 
ment, which can alone beneficially condudl the adminifiration of that coafl 
in its prefent circumfiances, and adminiifer equal and impartial jufiice to the 
two great clafles of Hindus and Mahommedans, of which the prefent foclety 
confifis; and who, ftill fmarting under the imprcflion of the injuries they 
reciprocally inflided and fufiered during the turbulent and calamitous period 
of the Myjore dominion, can hardly be deemed to be in temper to qualify 
cither to ftand towards each other in the relation of fovcrcign and fubjc(fl ; 
more cfpccially as the authority would have reverted, and the confequent re- 
taliation have no doubt been exercifed, (as was in fomc inflances at firfi at> 
tempted,) by thofc who had been, during the laft twenty years, the inferior 
and fuffering party; for the Mapillas, or Mahommedans , finding thcmfclves, 
during the preceding difaftrous and unfettled adminiftration of the religion of 
their new Prince, had availed thcmfclves of that powerful circumftancc in 
their favour, to moleft, defpoil, and (as far as in them lay) to ruin their 
former Hindu fuperiors ; fo that the bittemefs of the enmity between the two 
fetfts had rifen to the higheft pitch of rancour, and will no doubt require a 
courfe of years to fubfide, or to give place to a re-eftablilhracnt of the ancient 
amity. 
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XXXin« It ha« been already intimated, that the Mapillas in the Ibuthem 
diftridls exceed in numbers the remaining race of Hindus ; and although many 
of them, who inhabit the towns on the coaft, are induftrious quiet fuB- 
jeftsj^yet there is a large proportion, called the yung/s Ma^Uas» who, oc- 
cuf^g the interior recefles near to the hills, have been fo long inured to 
pre^ltory habits, that fome elapfc of time muft be required fully to reclaim 

them. 

XX^ClVr I have thus fubmitted to the Society the beft account which, from 
.the materials in my poflelfion, I have Wn %ble to draw up of the Hiftory and 
Manners of the Inhabitants in the n«^4|q^fition of the Eaft India Company^ 
cKepting M far as regards the Cbrijiians, and the Jewsi 

the major part of both of whom foudiwird of what are properly 

the Britijb limits, I have not hitherto hat% fulRcient opportunity of acquiring 
minute or accurate information refpe^Ung themt, 
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AN 

ACCOUNT OF TWO FAKEERS, 

With their Portraits, 

By Jonathan Duncan* Efquire, 

T BEG leave to lay before the Society the accompanying Pitflurcs of two 
Fakeers, now living at Benares, which I had drawn there from the life. 
The fird is named Purana Poori* or (as ufually pronounced In Hindvee) 
Praux Poory, a Sunyajfy, diftinguilhed by the epithet Oordhbabu, from his 
arms and his hands being In a fixed pofition above hiS head.; and as he is a 
very intelligent man, ai^ to been a great traveller, he confciucd, in the 
month of May, 1792, to gratify my curiofity, by allowing to be committed 
to writing, by a fervant of mine, from his verbal delivery in the Hindufian 
language, a relation of his obfervations in the various countries into which 
he has penetrated; but as hi%, account is too long for infertion in the /Iftatuk 
Rejsarcbes, ( fliould it even be deemed to merit a place in fo rcfpcvitablc a repo- 
fitory,) I have here extracted the principl par^^ ^it. as an accompaniment 
to the portrait ; having only farther to premife, that I have the utmoft reli- 
ance on our traveller’s not defigning to impofe in any part of his narrative ; 

but 
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but allowance mufl be made for defeds of memory, in a relation extend- 
ing through fo many years, and comprehending fuch a number of objeds. 


II. Prai'n Poory is a native of CanougCi of the Khetry or Raujepoot 
tribe. At nine years of age he fccretly withdrew from his father’s houfc, and 
proceeded to the city of Bethour, on the banks of the Ganges, where he 
betante a I'akecr, about the lime (for he cannot otherwife fix the year) 
of Munsoor Ali Khan’s retreat from Dchli to Lucknow, and two or three 
years before the fack of Mat’hura by Ahmed Shah Abdalli ; which two 
events arc in Scott’s “ Hijlory of the Dekkan," related under the years 
1751-2 and 1756; within which period he came to Allahahad to the great 
annual meeting of pilgrims, where hearing of the merits attached to what 
he deferibes as the eighteen different kinds of ‘Tupifyat or modes of devotional 
difeipline, he made choice of that of Oordhhahu^ above noticed ; the firfl opera- 
tion of which he reprefents to be very painful, and to require preparation by a 
previous courfe of abfiincncc. 


III. He then fet out to vifit Ramiflter, oppofitc to Ceylon, taking his route 
by Kalpi, Oujeine, Burahanpoor, Aurungabad, and Elora j the furprifing ex- 
cavations at which place he notices ; and croffing the Godavery at Toun- 
kcr, he paffed by Poona, Settara, and various other intermediate towns, to 
Bednore, of which a Ranny, or Princefs, was then the fovcrcign ; whence he 
went on to Seringapatam, then in pofTcfllon of its Hindu Princes, whom 
he names Nund Rauje and Deo Rauje; leaving which, he defeended through 
the Tamcrchcry Pafs into Malabar, and arrived at Cochin ; whence he 
crolfcd the Pcninfula through a defart trad of country to Ramiflter ; after 

vifiting 
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vifiting which, he returned up the Coromandel coaft to the temple of 
gernauib in Orifla, fpccifying ail the towns on this jwrt of his route, which 
arc too well known to require to be here enumerated. 

From Jaggernauth our traveller returned by nearly the fame route to Ra- 
niiflicr, whence he paffed over into SHiin, or Ceylon, and proceeded to its 
capital, which fomc, he obferves, call Khundi^ (Candi,) and others N^coni ; 
but that Kmi ndi Maha Ravjf. is the Prince's dclignation ; and that further 
on he ariivtd at Catlgang, on a river called the Manic Gunga, where there is 
a temple of CtiuiCA, or Carticeva, the fon of Mahaoeo, to which he paid 
his refpeds, and then went on to vifit the Sreepud, or, “ The Divine I'oot,” 
fituated upon a mountain of extraordinary height ; and on one part of whi( li 
there is alfo (according to this Fakccr’s defeription) an extcnfive miry cavity, 
called the Bboput Tank, and which bears alfo the name of the Tank of Kavav, 
or Raban, (the b and i; being pronounced indilfcrcnlly in various parts of 
India,) one of the former Kings of this Ifland, well known in the Hinihi 
legends for his wars with Rama, and from whom this Tapu, or lll.uul, may 
probably have received its ancient appellation of ‘Taprobaiie, (i. e. ilic llle of 
Raban.) Bur, however this may be, our traveller Hates, that, leaving this 
tank, he proceeded on to a Ration called Seeta Kooiid, (where Rama placed his 
wife StETA, on the occafion of his war with her raviOicr Ravan,) and 
then reached at length to the Sreepud, on a moft extcnfive table or flat, 
where there is (he obferves) a bungalow built over the print of the divine fbor •, 
after worfliipping which, he returned by the fame route. 

V. From Ceylon this Sunyajfy pafied over among the Malays, whom he 
deferibes as being Muffulmans ; but there was one capital Hindu merchant, 
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a native 
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a native of Ceylon, fettled there, at whofc houfe he lodged for two months, 
and who then procured him a paflage to Cochin, on the coaft of Malabar, up 
which he proceeded by land ; particularizing, with a wonderful tenacity of 
memory, the fcvcral towns and places through which he pafled, with their in- 
termediate diftanccs ; but as thefe arc already well enough deferibed in our 
own books of geography, his account of them need not be here inferred. 


VI, In this dirciflion he proceeded along the coaft to Bombay, and pafled 
on to Dwarac Tatta Hingulaj, or Hcnglaz, and through Multan, beyond 
the Attock, whence he changed his route to the caftward, and arrived at Hur- 
dewar, where the Ganges enters the plains of Hinduflan ; and from that place 
of Hindu devotion he again departed in a weflcrly diredion, through the 
upper parts of the Punjaub to Cabul, and thence to Bamian, where he mentions 
with admiration the number of flatucs that flill cxift, though the place itfclf 
has been long deferred by its inhabitants. 


VII. In the courfe of his rambles in this quarter of the country, he fell in 
with the army of Ahmed Shah Abdaili, in the clofc vicinity of Ghizni ; 
and that King, having an ulcer in his nofc, confulted our Fakcer, to 
know if, being an Indian, he could preferibe a remedy for it ; on which 
occaflon the latter acknowledged that, having no knowledge of furgery or 
medicine, he had recourfe to his wits, by infinuating to the Prince, that there 
moft probably did fubfifl: a connexion between the ulcer and his fovcrcignty, 
fo that it might not be advifable to feck to get rid of the one, left it Ihould 
rilk the lofs of the other } a fuggeftion that met (he adds) with the approbation 
of the Prince and his Minifters. 


VIII. Praum 
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VIII. Praun Poory afterwards travelled through Khora/an^ by the way 

of Herat and Mufii-hcd, to Aftrabad, on the borders of the Cafpian Sea, and 
to the Mahaor Burec (i. e. larger) Jowalla Mookhi, or Jiula Muchi, terms 
that mean a “ Flaming Mouth," as being a fjwt in the neighbourhood of 
Bakec, on the well fide of the fca in qiicnion, whence fire iiliics; a circuni- 
llance that has rendered it of great veneration with the Hindus; and Pkaus 
Poory adds, that locally it is called Dagbfjlan, a word which I undeillaiul 
to mean in Sanferitt " The Region of Heat;” though the caufe is candidly 
aferibed by our traveller to the natural circumflaiice of the ground being im- 
pregnated with throughout all that neighbourhood. 

IX. After fojourning eleven months at this Jowalla Mookhi, he embarked 
on the Cafpian, and obtained a paffage to Aftrachan ; w here he mentions to 
have been courtcoufly received by the body of Hindus rcliding in that place. 

X. Pr AUN Poory next proceeds to notice, that a river (meaning, no 
doubt, the Volga) flows under Allrachan, and is, he fays, frozen over, fo as 
to admit of paflengers travelling on it during four months in the year ; and 
thence, he mentions, in eighteen days journey, he i)rocccdcd to Mofeow, 
the ancient capital of Ruflia, (the Sovereign of which was, he obferves, a 
Beehy, or Lady,) and that he halted there during five days in the Armenian 
Stray ; and he takes notice that there is an immenfe bell in this city, under 
which a hundred perfons may find room to (land ; adding, that he has heard, 
in a month’s journeying beyond Mofeow, a traveller may reach Peterfburgh, 
and thence get to Great Britain. 

XI. But Praun Poory proceeds no farther than Mofeow, from which 
place he returned by Aftrachan, and pafTcd through Perfia, by the route of 

VoL, V. F Shamaki, 
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Shamaki, Shcrwaun, Tubrez, Hamadan, and Ifpahan; in which capital he fo- 
journed during forty days, and then pafled on to Shirauz; where he arrived 
during the government of Kerim Shah, whom he deferibes as being then 
about forty years of age, as far as he could judge from an audience he had of 
him ; and there were, he adds, two Engl ifli gentlemen (one of whom he calls 
Mr. Listfu ) at this King’s court at the period of his vifiting it. 

XII. Embaiking at Abooflichcr, on the fouthern coafl of Perfia, he 
reached the Iflc of Kh.irck, then governed by a chief called Mclr Manna, 
who had, he olifcrvcs, taken it from the Dutch, and whom he reprefents as 
a chieftain living by carrying on a warfare againfl all his neighbours; and 
he mentions fcveral 1 lindtis as being fettled here. He next arrived at the ifl.inds 
tailed Habrein, on the coads of which pearls are, he fays, found ; whence re- 
embarking for Bujforah, the vefTel he was in was met and examined, and 
again relcafed, by the Bombay and 'Tartar grabs, then carrying on hoflilitics 
(as he underilood) againfl Soeyman, the Mahommedan chief of the Bahrein 
liles. After this occurrence our traveller arrived at Bufforah, a well known 
town and foa-port, in which he found a number of Hindu houfes of trade, as 
well as two idols or figures of Vishnu, known under his appellations of Go- 
viNDA Raya and Calyana Rava; or, according to the vulgar enunciation, 
and Praun Poory’s pronunciation of their names, Kulyan Row and Go- 
bi nu Row. 


XIH. .After an incfl'cclual attempt to penetrate up the Tigris to Baghdad, 
he returned to BufTorah, whence defeending the Perlian Gulph, he arrived at 
Mufeat, where he met alfo a number of Hindus ; and from that place he reached 
Surat. From hence he again proceeded by fca to Mokha, where alfo he found a 

number 
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number of Hindus ; and he tlu nrc returned into India, landing on its wed 
coaft, in the port of Sanyanpoor, lituated, I fuppofe, towards or in die 
Cutch or Sindc countries. 

XIV'. From th is port he journeyed to Balkh (ulicrc he alfo mentions 
Hindus being fettled) and to Bokhara, at which he notices having vicwai the 
famous Berjah of Kii.aj.x Cinsrrr, and the lofticll min.ir or fpire he has 
ever fccn. From this place, after twelve days journey, he arrived at Sa- 
markand, which he deferibes as a large city, having a broad river Mowing 
under it: and thence our traveller arrived, after a ten days journey, ar 
Budukhlhan, in the hills around which rubies are, he fus, found j whence he 
travelled into Cadimir ; and fiom that pacing over the lulls towards Hin* 
duMan, he came to the Gungowtri, or Defeent of the Ganges,*’ wlicrc there 
is, he obferves, a ftatuc of BAcnuRAriiA ; at w'hich place the river may, he 
fa\s, be leaped over: and he further notices, that thirty cols to the fouthward 
of (Jungowtri there is a fountain, or fpring, called the Jumnoivtri or 
n.^ivtriy which he deferibes as the fourccof the Jumna or Yamuna River. 

XV. Our traveller, leaving this part of the country, came in a fouth-call 
dircebon into Oiule, and went thence into Ncpaul, the feveral towns in which 
he deferibes, indufivc of its capital, Catmandcc, where Mow , he obferves, the 
four rivers ofNaugmutty, BiMicnmutty, lioodrmutty, and Munmutty ; and at 
feven days journey beyond which, he notice.? a Ilaiion called (^offayn-tbaurti 
where Mahadeo took poifon and Mept, as related in the Hindu books j from 
which place (deferibed by him as a fnowy tract) he returned to Catmandcc, 
and went thence in another direction into Thibet, croliing in liis way to it 
the Cofa river by abridge compofed of iron chains; and obferving that at 
Leftec, the third day’s journey beyond the Cofa, is the boundary of Ncpaul 

1 ' i 
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nnd Thibet, wlitrc guards are (Rationed on both fides ; whence, in another 
day’s travelling, Praun Poory arrived at KhalFa, a town within Bhole or 
Birr’d-, (for by the former name the natives often underftand what we 
mean by the latter;) hence he proceeded to Cbebang, and from that to 
Koortee, where pafles arc given ; and then crofTcd over the hills (called in 
that country Lungoor) into the plain of Tingri, beyond which one day’s jour- 
ney is Gunguif; and at the end of the next Jangee, (from Jungu,) which 
means, he fays, a Ir i Jgc Q\cv a river there; after which our tiavellcr pro- 
ceeds to notice tlie other dillanccs and llations of each munzel, or day’s 
journey, (with other particulars, the infertion of all which would render this 
addrel's too prolix,) till he reached Lahafla, and the mountain of PatnUt, 
the feat of the Deeai Lama, whence he proceeded to Degurcha, which he 
mentions as that of the Taisiioo Lama ; and then, in a journey of up- 
wards of eighty days, reached to the lake of Maun Surwur, (called in the 
Hindu books Mdnajiiravara-,) and his defeription of it I fliall here infert 
in a literal tranflation of his own words. 

XVI. ” Its circumference (i. c. of the lake of Maun Surwur) is of 
“ lix days journey, and around it arc tw’cnty or ftve-and-tvvcnty Goumaris, or 
" religious Nations or temples, and the habitations of the people called 
“ Dezvki, whofc drefs is like that of the Thibetians. The Maun Surwur 
“ is one lake ; but in the middle of it there arifes, as it were, a partition 
« wall ; and the northern part is called Alaun Surzvur, and the fouthern 
“ Lunkadky or Lunkdeh, Prom the Maun Surwur part ilTues one river, and 
“ from the Lunkadh part two rivers : The firft is called Brahma, where 

PuRFsRAM making B’upi/ya, the Brahmaputra iflued out, and took its courfc 
“ to the caftward ; and of the two ftreams that ilTue from the Lunkadh, one 
“ is called the Hurju, being the fame which flow s by Ayoddya, or Oude j and 
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»• the other is called Sutroodra, (or, in the Pttrdnas, ShutudrUt and vulgarly 
•' the Siitiuje,) which flows into the Punjaub country ; and two days journey 
*' wefl: from tlie Maun Siirwur is the large town of Tcrcc L.id3C, tlie for- 
“ mer Rajahs of which were Hindus, but have now become Mahomme- 
“ dans. The inhabitants there are like unto the Thibciians. Proceeding 
“ from LaJac, feven days journey to the fouthward, there is a mountain called 
“ Cailti/a Cttngri, (Cun^ur meaning a peak,) which is exceedingly lofty; 
“ and on its furamit there is a Hhoivjpulr or Bhoenputr tree, IVom the root 
“ of which fprouts or guflics a fnull flream, which tlie people fay is the 
“ jource of the and that it comes from p’aiccnt'ha, or heaven, as is alfo 

“ related in the Purdnas \ although this fource apjicars to the fight to flow 
" from the fpot where grows this Bhoivjpittr tree, whii.h is at an afeent ol' 
“ fomc miles; and yet above this there is a dill lolticr fiimmit, whither no 

one goes ; but I have heard that on that uppermofl jiinnacle there is a 
“ lountain or cavity, to which a Jap^ui fomchow penetrated ; who, having 
“ immerfed his little linger in it, it became petrified. At four ilays journey 
“ from Cailafa Cungri is a mountain called Brdhmadanda, or Bka'iima’s 
" in which is the Jource ol the Miknundra (Jauga; and live or lix 
“ days journey to the fouth of that are lituated on the mountains the tcni- 
“ pies dedicated to Ci.dara, or Kedarnautii and Budranautii ; ami from 
“ thefe hills flow the ftreams called the Kedar Canpa ami Sheo Ganga ; the 
“ confluxes of which, as well .as of the Jlikuundra, with the main llream of 
** the Ganges, take place near Kernpraug and Dcopraug, in the vicinity of 
*' Serinagur ; whence they flow on in a united Bream, which illucs into the 
“ pkains of Hinduftan at the Murdewar.” 

XVII. Pracn Poory went back from this part of the country into Nc- 
paul and Thibet, from the capital of which he was charged by the admi- 

niflration 
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nitration there with tlifpatchcs to the Governor General, Mr. Hastings, 
whicli he mentions to have delivered in the prefence of Mr. Barw ell, and of 
the late McflVs. Bogli; and Elliott; after which our traveller was fent to 
Benares with introduvilory letters to Rajah Cheyt Sing and to Mr. Gra- 
ham, who was at that time the refident ; and feme years afterwards Mr. 
1 Iastings beftowed on him in jaghirc, the village of Jffapoor, which he con- 
tinues to hold as a free tenure; though he is ftill fo fond of travelling, that he 
annually makes (hort cxcurfions intodiiTcrent parts of India, and occafionally ax 
far as Ncpaul. 


XVllI. The name of the other Hindu Fakcer, or Bi\'.h:v:chary , (whof: 
picture reclining, in his ordinary pofition, on his bed of iron fpikc'!, accom- 
panies this,] is Pi'RK tSANc'ND ; aiul hc aflumcs the title or epithet of Ft Kltc^I 
SoATUNPRr., which implies /I'lf-pcpjion or itiJcprndence-, and as his own rela- 
tion of his mode of life is not \cry long, I deliver an Englifli tranfiation of 
it, as received frotli him in .'\uguft, 179a; only ohferving that ihc hi 
Muokhi, which he mentions to have vifited, is not the one on the Gy/j/rtK, but 
another; for there arc at the lead three famous places known to the Hindus 
under this general denomination; one near to Naugcrcotc, another (whither 
pRAUN PooRY went) ill the vicinity of Bakce, and the third (as I have been 
infoimcd by Lieut. Wii.iord) at Corcoor, to th.e cadward of the Tigris -, but 
whether it be the fird or lad of thefe JoivrJla Mcokhis that Plrkasanund 
vifited, his narrative is not fudicicntly clear to enable me to didinguidi ; neither 
arc his general knowledge and intelligence at all equal to Praln Poory’s, 
which may account lor his obfervation as to the diOiculty of reaching the Maun 
Surwur lake, whither not only Praun Poory, bdt other Fakeers, that I have 
feen at Benares, profefs to have ncverthclcfs penetrated ; fo that my prefent 


4 
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notice of PkKkasanund to the Society, is principally on account of the ftrangc 
penance he has thought fit to devote himfclf to, in fixing hiinfclf on his 

Jer JfjiJ, or bed of fpikes, where he conflantly day and night irmains ; and, 

to add to what he confidcrs as the merit of this date of mortification, 
in the hot weather he has often burning around him logs of woovi; and 
in the cold fcafon, water falling on his head from a perforated pot, 
placed in a frame at fomc hciglit above him; aitvl \rL he feems conicnicil, 
and to enjoy good health and fjniits. Neither do the fi^ikes appear to be 
in any material degree diitrclfing to him, althoii<:h lie ufes not the defence 
()[‘ even ordinary cloathing to cover his biHly as a protcvlion ngainfl 
them: but as the drawing exhibits an exact likencfs as well of his perfoit 

as of this bed of feeming torture, f (lull not here trouble the S()eiety 

with any further defeription of cither, and conclude by mentioning, that 
he is now li\ing at Benares, on a finall provifion that he enjoys from g/)- 
v.inmxnt. 


P, vS. Had my official occupations, whiin: at Benares, admitted of my 
pa}ing due attention to Prai’n Poor v ’ a narrative ol’ hi.'» travels, the geo- 
graphical information they contain, or rather point to, as to the fburce ol the 
Ganges, Jumna, and other principal rivers, might Ivivc [)rol)ably admitted 
of a fuller illuftration, and greater degree of a('(:uiaey, from a laillier exami- 
nation oi SunynJjyt aided by tlic important nlfidancc which I might in 
that cafe have obtained on this part of the fubjcLl from J.icutcnant 
Wi LFORD, ^^ho has, through his own iinucaricd exertions, anil <, hiclly at 
his own cxpcncc, colIcvflcJ a variety of valuable materials relative to the geo- 
graphy of the north of India j at the fame time that, by a /.ealous application 
to the fludy of Hindu literature, joined to an intimate acquintance with 

whatever 
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whatever the Greeks and Romans have left us, on their mythol^y, 
concerning the general events of former ages, as far %s their knowledge of 
the world extended, this gentleman is likely to throw much light on the 
earlier periods of the hiftory of mankind,^ 
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Trartjlaiten cf the Relation delivered by Purrum Soatuntre 

PuRKASANUND BREHMGHAav of his Travcls and Life; delivered 

on the i\th of Av^Jl, 179a. 

% 

T AM a Brahmen of the Tujerveda fctfl, and of the line of Prajher. My 
anccflors arc from the Punjaub. They had a long time ago come to vifit 
at Jaggernauth, and had reached and were abiding at Gopegawn, where I was 
born. When I was only ten years of age, I ufed to give myfclf up to medi- 
tation and mortification, lying upon thorns and pebbles ; a mode of life I had 
continued for ten years, when it was interrupted by my relations, who wanted 
me to think of marriage; whereupon, having attained to twenty years of age, 
I left my home, determined to devote myfclf to travelling. Firft, after coming 
out of my houfc, I went towards Ootrakhund, by way of Nepaul and Bbote. 
I went into the country -of the Great and Little Lama, where the Teeshoo LaivtA 
lives. In this trad is the Maun Talaee, (i. c. tank or lake,) as far as which is 
inliabited, but not beyond it j and the lake called Maun Surwur is fcventccn 
munzeh, or days’ journey, farther on, in a jungly country, which prevents ac- 
cefs to it. There arc in this quarter the places known under the denomina- 
tions of Muni, Mahejho, Mabadeo, and of 'Teloke, Naulhjee, and the Bebbees, 
or cooking places, of Nownauth-, and of the eighty-four Sidhs, or religious per- 
fons, thus diftinguifhcd ; all fituatciif on this fide of the Maun Surwur. Into 
thefc Debbees, if one throw in cither two loaves, or as many as arc wanted ; 
one in the name of the Sidh, and another in one’s own name ; that in the name 
of the remains at the bottom, and that in one’s own name rifes uj) baked. 
Thcfe places I vifitcd. At the Maun Talaee the boundaries of four countries 
meet, viz. that of China, of the Lama’i country, of the Bcfchcr country, 
and tlut of the Cooioo country. 

Voi. V. G Piocccding 
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Proccciliii" thus in religious progrefs from hill to hill, I palTed through the 
Shauin country, and dcfceiuling the hills, arrived in Caflimir, where I halted 
for devotional purpofes, as well as to profccute my ftudies. From Calhmir 
I went through Thibet to the Great Jowallah, which is fituated in a country 
V, here fire rifes out of the ground for the fpace of twelve cofs. In this Jowallah 
vrhoever wants to drefs victuals, or boil water, they have only to dig a little 
fifiurc into the furfacc of the ground, and place the article thereon, which will 
ferve without wood. On this fide of Pcifliorc, where the SenSe fait is pro- 
duced, there is a village called Dudun Khan's Pend, adjoining to the fait 
pits. The Rajah of that country was called Rajah Biicnda Singh. I had 
here fliut myfclfup in a Goivpha, or cell, wlicie I vowed to remain doing 
penance for a period of twelve years. Vermin or worms gnawed my llefli, of 
which the marks Hill remain; and when one year had clapfed, then' the R.ajah 
opened the door of the cell, whereupon I faid to him, “ either take my 
•' cuifc, or make me ^Jer-Jeja, or bed of fpikes and then that Rajah made for 
me the Jer-feja I now occupy. During the four months of the winter I made 
jcl-Jeja upon this feat. Jel-Jeja is, that night and day water is let fall upon my 
he.ad. ITom thence, by the Sindh country I went to Hingoolauje, (a mountain 
dedicated to Dehec.) All the country to the weft and fouth I travelled over 
upon this fer-Jeja, coming at length to Preyago, or Allahabad ; anil palling 
by Caflii, or Benares, I went to the temple of J.iggcrnauth ; and vifiting 
Balajee, proceeded on to Ramiflrer ; .and, after vifiting that place, IjournicJ 
on to Surat. In Surat I embarked in a vcflel, and went by fca to Mufeat in 
twelve days ; and thence returning, came to Surat again, Mr. Boddam was 
then at Surat; and he afterwards went to Bombay. I flayed two years 
at Surat. Mr. Boddam granted me fomething to fubfift on with my fol- 
lowers, and built ahoufc forme; and ftill my Ckeilas, or difciples, are there. It 
is thirty-five years fincc I made ^upifya upon this Jer-Jeja. I have been in 
fcveral countries. How much ftiall I caijfc to be written? I have been at every 
4 place 
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place of religious refort, and have no longer any inclination to roam ; but be- 
ing defirous of fettling in Benares, I have come hither. Three have 
palled, and we are now in the fourth} and in all thefe four ages there have been 
religious devotees, and their difciplcs ; and they arc full to make application 
to the Rajah, or to whoever is the ruler of the place ; for even Rajahs main* 
tain and ferve us ; and it is befitting that I obtain a fmall place, where I may 
apply to my religious duties, and that Ibmething may be allowed for my nc- 
cclTary cxpcnces, that J may bids you. 


QUESTION. 

In' all the eighteen Tupifyas, or modes of pcnctcntial devotion, that arc made 
mention of in the Sbafter, the one you have chofen is not fpecificd j where- 
fore it is inferable, that you mull have committed fonre great oficnce, in ex- 
piation of which you have betaken yourfclf to the prefent very rude mode of 
difciplinc. Declare, therefore, what crime you have perpetrated. 


ANSWER. 

In the Sulky a Tug, or firft age, there was a Rikh, or holy-man, called Ag- 
mblrna, who performed this difciplinc; as in the Treta, or fccond 

age, did Ravono, for ten thoufand years; and in the Dwapar, or third age, 
BiiiKMA PiTAMAHA, did thc famc j and in the Cali Tug, or prefent :igc, I have 
followed their example, during a period of thirty-five years j but not to expiate 
any crime or olfence by me committed; in which refped if I be guilty, may 
V eshweishlra firike me a leper herein Benares. 

G 2 
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QUESTION. 

When you went to Ramifhcr, at what diftancc was Lunka ? 

ANSWER. 

Wc go to RamiHicr to worflvipj and at the Setbund, or bridge, there, there 
is a ling of fund, which I paid my refpeds to : but beyond that nobody from 
llinduflan has gone to Lunka. In the fea, your fliips arc always failing 
about ; but the current is fuch, that they cannot get thither ; fo, how can 
we go there ? But from Singuldeep, or Ceylon, we can fee the glitterings of 
Lunka. There I did not go ; but my Chcilas have been there, who faid that 
in Singuldeep is the feat of Rawon; and Hunooman’s twelve Chokies, or watch 
nations. 


QUESTION. 

Have you feen Ram’s Bridge? If you have feen it, deferibe its length and 
breadth, and whether it be Bill found or broken. 


ANSWER. 

Ram's Bridge, which is called Setbund, is afeertained by the Vedas to be 
ten jojun broad, and one hundred jojun long; but in three places it is broken. 
The people call it a bridge ; or otherwife it appears to have wood growing on it, 
and to be irthabited. 


ENUMERATION 
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III. 

ENUMERATION OF INDIAN CLASSES. 

By n. T. COLEBROOKE, E//. 

^"^ME permanent reparation of Claffes, with licrciiitary profcHions alligncd 
lo each, is among the moft remarkable inllitiiiions of IniUai and, 
tltough now Id’s rigidly maintained than herciofore, mull (bll engage attention. 
On tlic fubjed of the mixed Claffcs, authorities, in fome inllanccs, dif- 

agiee: Cialfes mentioned by one, arc ontitted by another; and texts ditfer on 
the prolefiions alligned to fome tribes. A comparifon of feveral authorities, 
with 1 lew obfervations on the fubdivilions of Clalles, may tend to eluci- 
date this fubjcd, in which there is fome intiic.acy. 

One of the authorities I fliall ufe', is the JJtintuld, or (Jarland of Cialfes ; 
an exlrad from tlie lydwala Tantta, which, in fome inllaiues, cor- 

refponds better with ufage and received opinions than the ordinances of 
Mf.ni’, and the great D'berWii-pnrt'.na.*' On more important jioints its 
authority could not be compared with the D’berma-J.'Jira ■, but, on the lub- 
jccl of Cialfes, it may be admitted; for the Tatilras foiin a bianch of 

literature 

• The texts arc titcd in itic Vn dJ.irnavf from the Vr'ha.l D hnmii pumna. I hr. na'; e 
I therefore retain ; al:hwui>h I cannot Icain that luch •> pur^ina cxilU; or lo wlut trcalilc the 
quotant/n refers under that name. 
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literature highly efteemed, though at prefent much ncglcded. Their fabulous 
origin derives them from revelations of Siva to Pa'rvati, confirmed by Vishnu, 
and therefore called Jgama, from the initials of three words in a verfe of 
the fodala ’Tantra, 

" Coming from the mouth of Siva, heard by the mountain-born goddefs, 
“ admitted by the fon ofVASuoE'vA, it is thence called Agama." 

Thirty-fix arc mentioned for the number of mixed clafles ; but, according 
to feme opinions, that number includes the fourth original tribe, or all the 
original tribes, according to other authorities: yet the text quoted from the 
great D'herma-purdna, in the digefl: of which a verfion was tranflated by Mr. 
Halhed, name thirty-nine mixed clafles ; and the Jdtimdld gives diftind names 
for a greater number. 

On the four original tribes it may fuffice, in this place, to quote the Jdtimdld, 
where the diftindion of Brdbmanas, according to the ten countries to which 
their ancefiors belonged, is noticed : that difiindion is flill maintained. 


“ In the firft creation, by Bra'mma, Brdbmanas proceeded, with the 
“ Veda, from the mouth of Bra^iima, From his arms CJhatriyas fprung; 

“ fo from his thigh, V aijyas ; from his foot Sudras were produced : all with 
“ their females. 

“ The Lord of creation viewing them, faid, “ What (hall be your occu- 
“ pations?” They replied, “ We arc notour own mafters. Oh, Godl Com- 
“ mand us what to undertake. 


Viewing 
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** Viewing and comparing their labours, he made the firft tribe fuperior 
“ over the reft. As the firft had great inclination for the divine fcicnccs, 
“ [Brabmeveda,) therefore he was Brdbmana, The protedor from ill (CJhate) 
“ was CJhatriya-y him whofc profclTion {yc/a) confills in commerce, which 
promotes fuccefs in war, for the protedion of himfclf and of mankind ; and 
“ in hulbandry, and attendance on cattle, called Vaifya. The other fhoiild 
“ voluntarily ferve the three tribes, and therefore he became a Sudra : he 
“ lliould humble himfelf at their feet.” 


And in another place : 

“ A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by Vishnu’s eagle from 
“ Sdia dwipa : thus have Siica dwipa Brdbmanas become known in Jambu 
“ d'jvipa, 

“ In Jambu dwipa Brdbmanas arc reckoned tenfold 5 Sarr/watiu Ciiny^ 
“ acubja, Gauda, Maitbilay Utcala, Drdvidd, Marabdjhtrii, T'ailan^a, Gujjava, 
“ and Cajmira, rcfiding in the fcveral countries wiirwrr //'ey are (i.j 

“ Their fons and grand-fons are confidcred as Canyacuhja priefts, and 
“ fo forth. Their poftcrity, defeending from Menu, alfo inhaliit the fouthern 
** regions: others refidc in Jnga Banga and Calinga-, fomc in Camrupa and 

“ Odra. 


(i.) 'rtiefe feveral countries are Sarefwata, probably the region watered by the river 
S(rfulty,aA it is marked in maps ; unicfs it be a part of Baikal, named from the biancli of the 
Bhtigiralhi, which is didinguiilrcd by this appellation, Canyncubja, or Cunoj \ Oaura, probably 
the weflcrn Gar, and not the Gaurob Bengal', Mit'hila, or I irahhufh, corrupted into Itrhut', 
Uteala, faid to be fituated near the celebrated temple of Jfagannat' ka : DraviJii, pronounced 
DravxTd ; polTibly the country deferibed by that name, as a maritime region fouth of tnrnala, 
[Afi. Ref. vol. ii, p. 117.) Marahijklra, or hlirhdUa ; Tdinga, or 'Idmguna; Gtijjara, ot 
Cuzrat ; Caftnira, or Ctijkmir, 
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“ Odra. Others arc inhabitants of Sumbhadeja : and twice-born men, brought 
“ by former Princes, have been eftabliflicd in Bdda Magadba^ Varendra, Chola, 
“ Swernagrdma, China Cula, Saca, and Berbera.” (i.) 

I fliall proceed, without further preface, to enumerate the principal mixed 
clafl’cs, which have fprung from intermarriages of the original tribes. 

1. Murd'habhijhiiia, from a Brdhtnana by a girl of the CJhatriya clafs; his 
duty is the teaching of military exercifes. The fame origin is aferibed in 
the great D’herma-purdna to the Cumhbaedray (a,) or potter, and Tantravdya, 
(j,) or weaver: but the Tantravdya, according to the Jdtimdld, fprung 
from two mixed clall'cs, begotten by a man of the Manibandha on a woman 
of the Manicdra tribe. 


2. Ambap.'t'ha, or Vaidya, (4,) whofc profefTion is the fcicncc of medicine, 
was born of a b^aij'ya woman, by a man of the facerdotal clafs. The fame 
origin is given by the D'herma-purdna to the Qin/acdra, (5,) or brazier, and to 
the Sattc'bacdra, (6.) or worker in fliclls. Thefe again arc Hated, in the 
Mantra, as fpringing from the intermarriages of mixed clafles; the Can- 
jaedra from the fdmracuta and the Sanc'bacdra ; alfo named Sanchaddreca, from 
the Rdjaputra and Gdndbica : for Rdjaputras not only denote CJhatriyas as fons 

of 

(t.) Anf^n includes Bha^afpxir, or Bengal Proper, is a part only of the Suba. 

Varnuira, or trad of inundation noilh of the Ganges, is a patt of the prefent Z.ilaof RajeJhahi, 
Cdiingd is watered by the Godnverx^ iii. p. .^8.) Covirupal, an ancient empire, is 

become a province of AJam, Odra lundcilland to be Piopcr. Rada (if that be the 

tiue leading) is well known as the country weft of the Bhdgirat'ha, Mugadhay or Magadhuy 
is Bahar Vio^cr ; Chela i$ part of Birhhum. Another region of this name is mcnlionct^in the 
Aiutick Rcfcarchcs, Yol. iii. p. 48. Su ernagrdmay vulgarly ^lin^rjuu, is fUuated call of Dacca. 
China is a poilion of the prcfciu Chincfc empire. On the reft 1 can offer no conjcdurc. Saia 
and Berbfrtiy hcic mentioned, muft differ from the Dudpay and the region fitualed bclwcca 
\\\c Cujha Sariika Dwypas, (2,) Vulgarly, Cumar, (3.) Vulgarly, 'J'antt* (4,) Vulgarly, 
Baidya, {^,) Vulgarly, Cojera, (6,) Vulgarly, Sac'hha, 
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of kings, but is alfo the name of a mixed clafs, and of a tribe of fabulous 
origin. 

Rudra-Yamala ‘Tantra : “ The origin of Rdjaputras is from the I'aijya on 
" the daughter of an Ambajht'ha. Again, thoufands of others fprung from the 
" foreheads of cows kept to fupply oblations.” 

3. Nijhada^ or Pdrafava, whofe profeflion is catching fifli, was born of a 
Sudra woman by a man of a facerdotal clafs. The name is given to the ilTuc 
of a legal marriage between a Brdhmana and a woman of the Sudra clafs. It 
fliould feem that the iflue of other legal marriages in dill’crent clafles were 
dcfcribcd by the names of mixed claifes fpringing from intercourfc between 
the fevcral tribes. This, however, is liable to fomc qiieflion ; and fince fuch 
maniages arc conftdcrcd as illcg.al in theprefent age, it is not matciial to pur- 
fue tlic inquiry. 

According to the D'hcrma.purana, from the fame origin as the Nlfjuda 
fprings the Varaftv'i, or allrologcr. In the Tanlra, that origin is given to the 
Brdkme-fudra, whofe piofcllion is to make chairs or llools iifcd on fomc re- 
ligious orcafions. Under the name of harafiv't ( i ) is deferibed a clafs fjiring- 
ing from the Gopa and Yantravdya, and employed in cultivating beetle. The 
profefTion of aftrology, or, at lead, that of making almanacks, is adigned, in 
the Ya>::i a, to degraded Brdhmanas. 

'* Brdhmanas, falling from their tribe, become kinfmen of the twice-born 
" clafs; to them is adigned the profeflion of afeertaining the lunar and folar 
" days.” 

VoL. V. II hldhif.ya 


[ij Vulgaily, Baraiyi, 
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4. Miibijhya Is the fon of a Cfiatriya by a woman of the Vaijya tribe. His 
profcfllon is iniific, agronomy, and attendance on cattle. 

5. Ugya was born of a Sudra woman by a man of the military clafs. His 
profedion, according to Menu, is killing or confining fuch animals as live in 
holes : but, according to the Tantrat he is an cncomiaft or bard. The fame 
origin is attributed to the Ndpila (1) or barber; and to the Maudaca, or con- 
fcdioncr. In the Tatitra, the Napita is faid to be born of a Cuverina woman 
by a man of the Pattiedra clafs. 

6. Ciirana {2) from a Vaijya, by a woman of the Sudra cl.ifs, is an attendant 
on princes, or fccrctary. The appellation of Cdyafi'ha (3) is in general con- 
fidcrcd as fynonimous with Curana-, and accordingly the Carana tribe com- 
monly alfumcs the name of Cdyaji'ba : but the Cdyajl'has of Bengal have 
pretenlions to be conlidcred as true 6'/<i/rar, which theyj/rwJ/J feems to authorize ; 
for the origin of the Cdyajl’ha is there mentioned, before the fubjed of mixed 
tribes is introduced, immediately after deferibing the Gipans a true Sudra. 

One, named was noticed for his domed ic afliduity, (4;) there- 

fore the rank of Cdyaji'ba was by Brdhmanas alligncd to him. hrom him fprung 
three fons, Chitrdngada, Chitrnjena, and Chitrdgupla-. they were employed in 
attendance on princes. 

The D'herma-purdna affigns the fame origin to the Tambuli, or beetle-feller, 
and to the T anlica, or arcca-fcllcr, as to the Carana. 


The 


Vulgarly, Ktiya, or A’ji. (2) Vulgarly, Cciran. (3) Vulgarly, Cult, (i) Literally, 
at home, {C,iy yjiryl/ut.iA,) whence the climology of 
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The fix above enumerated arc begotten in the dircdl order of the claflTcs. 
Six arc begotten in the inverfe order. 

7. Suta, begotten by a Cfljalnyd, on a MOinan of the priertly clafs, in'} 
occupation is managing horfes, and driving cars. The fame origin is given, in 
the Purana, to the MiUucara ( i ) or tiorill ; but he fprung front the Carmaciira 
and 'Tailica clalTcs, if the authority of the Titw/tvt prevails. 

S. M/’^adha, born of a Cfhntriya girl, by a man of the commercial tlafs, 
has, .according to x.\\c Sdjlra, tlic profcllion of trasclling with merchandi/.c; 
but, according to the Pur/uht and Tdntni, is an cncomialf. I'lom parents 
of thofc dalles fprung the dip.i (2) if the Purdna may be believed ; but the 
'Tantra deferibes the GCpa as a true .Wr<7, and names (3) a mixcil 

clafs, ufing the fame profcllion, and fpringing from Panlrawy.i Manihandha 
dallls. 


9 and 10. Vaidtha and Ayogava. The occupation of the lit ft, born of 
a Brabmen't by a man of the commercial clafs, is w.iiting on women; the 
fecond, boin of a Vaijya woman by a man of the fervile clafs, has the pro- 
fellion of a carpenter, 

n. Cfkatiri, or CJI.'atta, fprung from a fervile man by a woman of the 
military daA, is employed in killing and confining fuch animals as live in 
holes. The fame origin is aferibed by the Puriina to the Cortnaenra, or fmith, 
and D'ijn, or mariner. The one is mentioned in the Pantra without fpccif)ing 
the dafils from which he fprung; and the other has a diflerent origin, ac- 
cording to the Si'jira and Pantra. 

H 2 All 


(O A/..'.. 


(d G.>. 


( 3 ) Cifaiiu Cep, 
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All authorities concur in deriving the Chhdala from a Sudra father and 
Brahmm mother. His profcflton is carrying out corpfes, and executing 
criminals ; and officiating in other abjcd employments for public fcrvice. 

A third fet of Indian clafTcs originate from the intermarriages of the firft 
and fecond fet: a few only have been named by Menu; and, excepting the 
Mhira, or milkman, they are not noticed by the other authorities to which I 
refer. But the PuTcina names other clafles of this fet. 

A fourth fet is derived from intcrcourfc between the fcveral clafTcs of the 
fccond let: of tlicfc alfo few have been named by Menu; and one only of 
the fifth fet, fpringing from intermarriages of the fccond and third fet; and 
another of the fixth fet, derived from intercourfe between claffes of the 
fccond and fourth fet. Menu adds to thefe clafTcs four Tons of outcafts. 

The antra enumerates many other clafTcs, which muft be placed in lower 
fets-*, and aferibes a different origin to fome of the clafles in the third and 
fourth lets. 

Thefe differences may be readily apprehended from the comparative Table 
annexed. To purfuc a verbofe comparifon would be tedious, and of little 
ufe; perhaps, of none; for I fufpcift that their origin is fanciful; and, except 
the mixed clafles named by Menu, that the reft arc terms for profeflions 
rather than clafTcs ; and they iliould be confidcrcd as denoting companies of 
artifans, rather than diftindt races. The mode in which Amera Sinha 

mentions the mixed clafles, and the profeflions of artifans, feems to fupport 
this conjedure. 

However, 


* See the annexed rule, formed by our late venerable Prefidcnt. 
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However, the Jatimala exprefsly dates the number of forty-two mixed clafTes, 
fpringing from the intercourfe of a man of inferior clafs with a woman of fu- 
perior clafs. Though, like other mixed clalTes, they are included under the 
general denomination of Sudruy. they arc confidercd as moft abjed, and moll 
of them now experience the fame contemptuous treatment as the abjed mixed 
clalTes mentioned by Menu. According to the Rudraydmala, the domedic 
prieds of twenty of thefe clalTes are degraded. “ Avoid,” fiys the ’Tantruy 
“ the touch of the Chanddluy and other abjed clalTes ; and of thofc who cat 
“ the flelli of kine, often utter forbidden words, and perform none of the 
" preferibed ceremonies ; they are called Molechchay and going to the region 
“ of Yavanay have been named Tavanas. 

“ Thefe feven, the RajacUy Chermaedra, NaUy Baruday Caivertay and 
“ MidahhilUy are the lad tribes. Whoever aflbeiates with them, undoubtedly 
“ falls from his clafs ; whoever bathes or drinks in wells or pools which thfy 
“ have caufed to be made, mud be purified by the five produdions of kine; 
“ whoever approaches their women, is doubtlefs degraded from his clafs. 

“ For women of the Nala and Capdla dalles, for proditutes, and for 
“ women of the Rajaca and Ndpita tribes, a man Ihould willingly make 
“ oblations, but by no means dally with them.” 

I may here remark, that, according to the Rudrayamaky the Na'ta and 
Nataca are didind; but the profellions are not diferiminated in that Yantra. 
If their didind: occupations, as dancers and adors, are accurately fupplied, 
dramas are of very early date. 

The Pundraca and Pattajutraedray or feeder of filk-worms, and lilk-twider, 
deferve notice; for it has been faid, that filk was the produce of China folely 

until 
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until the reign of the Creek Kmperor Justinian, and that the laws of 
Chn,,! n n'.onny guarded the cxclufivc produe'lion. The frequent mention of 
(ilk m the rnort ancient S,wfcrit books would not fully difprove that opinion; 
hut tin: mention of an Indian clafs, whofc occupation it is to attend filk-worms, 
may he adniitrcd as proof, if the antiquity of the Mantra be not queftioned. 

I am informed, that the Tntilras colledivcly arc noticed in very ancient com- 
poliiions; but, as they are very numerous, they muft have been compofed at 
dillercnt period and the rjiKrn which I quote, might be thought com- 
paratietly modern. However, it may be prefumed that the Rudrayamnla 
IS among the moll authentic, and, by a natural inference, among the moll 
an. lent , lim e it is named in the DurgamebcUa, where the principal -Tantras are 
( numci.Urd ’ . 

In the comparative Tables to which I have referred, the clali'es aie named, 
witli their origin, and the particular proteflions alligned to them. How far 
e\ery pcrlon is bound, by original inflitutions, to adhere rigidly to the 
piolellion of his elafs, may merit fomc enquiry. Lawyers have largely dif- 
lull'ed the texts ot law eoneerning this fuhjcel, and fomc dilfcicncc of 
oiiinion occurs in their wiinngs. This, however, is not the place for cn- 
leiing into fiich dilquifuions. Hhall ihcrclorc briefly Hate what appears to 
be the bell cd.iblilhcd opinion, as deduced from the tc.xts of Menu, and other 
legal authorities. 

The 

^ 'I'iuis ciuiniCKitf'*], M .i/u!h} 7'/?./, Kif !)/n!a-TiLu(rn ^ Servar farun, Bira^ 

I 'i . Ihi ili,- Liiitf I'liJif,/} and Bh'Jiravi-Tantra, and Bhaira- 

K L It' M .It tb> 'u/uiit > /, U.t'Ju'tn /, S Jtifi] i- I'antra, Brahma- 

7. R.u'^ a tintra, ^Siru!)yamrJ r I'a .:(} C y air t- Baatr CalicacuLi Scr- 

. tc C u.’ ) uMi ! ihifaj .\m\ {he Tahir, 4 Mr/ :Jlti)narJJiu.\ d'hefe are here uni vcrfally 

known. Oh, Bhaih w i, iyt tic^i J OuB ' And many aic the I'uniras uUered by Samuhu. 
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The regular means of fubfiftcncc for a Briibmana, arc afTifling to facrifice, 
teaching the Vedas, and receiving gifts; for a Cjhatriya, bearing arms; for 
a Vaijya, merchandize, attending on cattle, and agriculture ; for a Stidra, 
fervile attendance on the higher clalfcs. Tiic molf commendable arc, reflec- 
tively lor the four dalles, teaching the Veda, defemiing the people, comincice, 
or keeping herds or Hocks, and fervile attendance on the learned and virtuous 
piicfls. 

A Brahmana, unable to fublin: by his duties, may live by the duty of a 
foldicr ; il he cannot get a fubfiffencc by either of thefe ci»plo3’mcnts, he may 
apply to tillage, and attendance on cattle, or gain a competence liy trallick, 
avoiding certain commodities. A Cjhatriya, in diffrefs, may fubfilt by all 
thefe means ; but he mull not have rccouife to the highclf funfiions. In feafons 
ol dillrcfs, a further latitude is given. The praclicc of medicine, and other 
learned profcllions, painting and other arts, work for wages, menial fcrvicc, 
alms and ufury, are among the modes of fubliRence allowed to tlic B)\'hiiia/ia 
and Cjbutriya, A Vaifya, unable to fubfift by his own duties, may dclcend to 
the fervile ae‘ts of a Siidra. And a Siidra, not finding employment by waiting 
on men of the higher claffes, may fubliil by handicrafts ; principally fol- 
lowing thole mechanical occupations, as joinery and mafonry; and praClical 
arts, as painting and writing; by following of which he may ferve men ol 
fuperior clalfes : and, although a man of a lower clafs is in general rellrichal 
from the acts of a higher clafs, the Siidra is exprefsiy permitted to become 
a trader or a hulbandman. 

Befidcs the particular occupations alligncd to each ol' the mixeil dalles, 
they have the alternative of following that profelfion which regularly belongs 
to the clafs from which they derive their origin on the mother’s lide : thofe, 
at Icaft, have fuch an option, who arc born in the dired order ol the clafl'cs, a; 

the 
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the MurdhahhijhiEla^ Ambafit'ha, and others. The mixed claffes arc alfo per- 
mitted to fubfift by any of the duties of a Sudra ; that is, by menial fervice, by 
handicrafts, by commerce, or by agriculture. 

Hence it appears that almoft every occupation, though regularly it be 
the profclTion of a particular clafs, is open to moft other clafles ; and that the 
limitations, far from being rigorous, do, in fa(f]:, referve only one peculiar 
profeflion, that of the Brdhmaita, •which confifts in teaching the Veda, and 
olliciating at religious ceremonies. 

The claHl's arc fufiicicntly numerous j but the fubdivifions of clafles have 
further multiplied diftindions to an cndlcfs variety. The fubordinate dif- 
tinc^ions may be heft exemplified from the Brdhmana and Cdyajl'ha, becaufe 
fomc of the appellations, by which the different races arc diftinguifticd, will 
be familiar to many readers. 

The Brahmanas of Bengal arc defeended from five priefts, invited from 
Canyaciibjtiyhy Aoisura, King of Caurn, who is faid to have reigned about 
three hundred years before Chrift. Thefc were Bhatia Ncrdyna, of the 
family of Saiidiltt, a fon of Cesjapa-, Dacjha, alfo a defeendant of Casyapa-, 
Icdagarva^ of the family of Vaija CbanJra, xht hmWy oi Saverna, a fon of 
Caiyapa ; and Sri Ikrjhu, a defeendant of Bhavadwaja. 

from thefe anceftors have branched no fewer than a hundred and fifty-fix 
families, of which the precedence was fixed by Balla'la Se'na, who reigned 
in the twelfth century of the Chriflian tera. One hundred of thefe fitmilies 
fettled in Varhdra, and fifty-fix in Kara. They arc now difperfed through- 
out Bengal, but retain the family diftindions fixed by Balla'la Se'na. They 
arc denommated from the families to which their five progenitors belonged, 
and arc ft ill confidcred as Cunyacuhja Brahmanas, Ar 
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At the period when thefe prices were invited by the king of Gmra, fonie 
Sarefivata Brahmanas^ and a few Vaidicas, refided in Bengal. Of the Brdhmanas 
of Sdrejivata none arc now found in Bengal; but five families of Vaidicas di^c 
extant, and are admitted to intermarry with the Brdhmanas of Kara. 

Among the Brdhmanas of Vdrendra, eight families have pre-eminence, and 
eight hold the fecond rank.* Among thofc of Rdra, fix hold the iirfl: rank, f 
The diftindlivc appellations of the fcvcral families are borne by thofe of the firil. 
rank; but in mod of the other families they arc difufed; and Serman, or Senm), 
the addition common to the whole tribe of Brdhmanas, is alTumcd. For this 
practice, the prieds of Bengal arc cenfured by the Brdhmanas ol" Mit'hild, and 
other countries, where that title is only ufed on important occafions, and in 


religious ceremonies. 




VoL. V. 


I 



* Va' 

RI^NDRA Bra'hM.VK Al». 




Culi'na 8. 


Moitra, 

B him ay 

Rudra’Vii^ifi, 

^anyamin 


or 


or 


Cali, 


Sandy dl^ 

Laharl, 

Bhaduri, 

Sadhu-Vd^iji, 

Bhadarj, 


The laft; was admitted by the elcftion of the other feven. 


SuDJiA Sro'tri 8, 

Cashta Sro'tri 84. 

The names of thefe families fcldom occur in common intcrcourfo. 



+ Ra'ri'ya Bra'hmanas. 



Culi'na 6. 


Muchutiy 

GangulL 

Cdnjdula, 

Vulgarly, Muc'kcrja. 



Chojhdla^ 

Bandyagatiy 

Chad ally 


Vulgarly, Banoju 

Vulgarly, Chaiojt. 


Sro'tri 50. 


The names of thefe families feldom occur in 

common intcrcourfc. 
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III Mit'hila, the additions arc fewer, though diftind families are more nu- 
merous: no more than three firnames are in ufc in that diftrid, ‘fbacurd, Mijra, 
and Ojhdy each appropriated in any families. 

The Cdyaft'has of Bengal claim defeent from five Cdyajl'bas who attended 
the priefis invited from Canyaculja. Their defeendants branched into eighty- 
three families, and their precedence was fixed by the fame prince Balla'la 
Se'na, who alfo adjufied the family rank of other clafies. 


In BeiJga and Deejhina Rdra three families of Cdyajl^has have pre-eminence j 
eight hold the fccond rank.* The Cdyaft'has of inferior rank generally aflume 
the addition of Ttdjay common to the tribe of Sudras^ in the fame manner as 
other dalles have fimilar titles common to the whole tribe. The regular ad- 
dition to the name of CJhatriya is Verman; to that of a Faifya, Gupta-, but 
the general title of Beva is commonly alfumcd: with a feminine termination, 
is alfo borne by women of other tribes. 

The 


C \ 'i vst’ji \s of Decsh I KA R.\'ra and Be nc. 

3, 


Chi' jit a. 

I'il/u, 

\ ulg, 

Milra., 




Sanmaulica* 




1)1. 

Daifa, 

Cara, 

Pallia, 


.Cn.:, 

Hiithj, 

Dtifa. 

Guild, 



Mau lica' 

72. 



(ruhaiu 

CdfUl. I If da. 

Iluhin, 

Naga, 

Bhadn, 

Sjma. 

Rudiu. 

Pdla. 

Aditya, 

Chandra, 

SunyUy or vSain, 

rij,, a. 


Suirif 








1 hf others arc omitted for the fake of brevity ; their 

names fcldom 

occur in common intcrcourfe. 
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The diftinctions of families are important in regulating intermarriages. 
Genealogy is made a particular ftudy ; and the greateft attention is given to 
regulate the marriages according to cftabliflied rules; particularly in the firlf 
marriage of the cldcft fon. The principal points to be obferved are, not to 
marry within the prohibited degrees; nor in a family known by its name to be 
of the fame primitive flock ; nor in a fimily of inferior rank ; nor even in an 
inferior branch of an equal family ; for within fomc flimilies gradations arc 
cflabliflied. Thus, among the Cidtna of the Cdyajl'hasy the rank has been 
counted from thirteen degrees ; and in every generation, fo long as the mar- 
riage has been properly alTortcd, one degree has been added to the rank. But 
fliould a marriage be contraefled in a family of a lower degree, an entire for- 
feiture of fuch rank would be incurred. 

The fubjedt is intricate ; but any perfon, defirous of acquiring information 
upon it, may refer to the writings of Gat' Ideas, or gencalogifls, whofc com- 
pofitions are in the provincial dialed, and arc known by the name of Culaje. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

Sculptures at Mahabalipoorum; 

UJually called the Seven Pagodas^ 

By J. GOLDINGHAM, Efq. 

^"T^HESE curious remains of antiquity, fituatc near the fca, arc about thirty- 
eight Englifli miles foutherly from Madras. A diftant view prefents merely 
a rock, which, on a near approach, is found deferving of particular exami- 
nation. The attention pafltng over the fmalkr objeds, is firft arrefted by a 
Hindu pagoda, covered with fculpture, and hewn from a fingle mafs of rock ; 
being about twenty-fix feet in height, nearly as long, and about half as broad. 
Within is the lingam, and a long infeription on the wall, in charaders unknown. 

Near this ftrudurc, the furface of the rock, about ninety feet in extent, and 
thirty in height, is covered with figures in bas-relief. A gigantic figure of 
the god Crishna is the moft confpicuous, with Arjoon, his favourite, in the 
Hindu attitude of prayer; but fo void of flclh, as to prefent more the ap- 
pearance of a fkeleton than the reprefentation of a living {icrfoiu Below is a 
venerable figure, faid to be the father of Arjoon ; both figures proving the 
fculptor poflelTed na inconfiderable Ikill. Here are the reprefentations of fe- 
veral animals, and of one which the Brahmens name fmgam, or lion ; but 
by no means a likenefs of that animal, wanting the peculiar chamdcrKlick, 

the 
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tlic mane. Something intended to reprefent this is, indeed, vifiblc, which has 
more the clVcid of fpots. It appears evident, the fculptor was by no means fo 
veil :ic(iiiaintcd with the figure of the lion as with that of the elephant and 
monkey, both being well reprefented in this group. This feene, I underftand, 
is taken from the MakabanU, and exhibits the principal perfons whofe adions 
arc celebrated in that work. 

Oppofitc, and furrounded by, a wall of flone, arc pagodas of brick, faid 
to be of great antiquity. Adjoining is an excavation in the rock, the mafly roof 
fccmingly fupjxrrted by columns, not unlike thofe in the celebrated cavern in 
the Illand of Elcphanta, but have been left unfinifhed. This was probably in- 
tended as a place of worfliip, A few paces onward is another, and a more fpa- 
cious, excavation, now ufed, and I fuppofc originally intended, as a fltclter for 
travellers. A feene of fculpcure fronts the entrance, faid to reprefent Crishna 
attending the herds of Ananda. One of the group reprefents a man divert- 
ing an infant, by playing on a flute, and holding the inftrument as we do. A 
gigantic figure of the god, with the^ap/r, and feveral good reprefentations of 
nature, arc obferved. The columns fupporting the roof arc of different or- 
ders : the bale of one is the figure of a Sphynx. On the pavement is an inferip- 
tion, (See Ini’cript.) Near is the almoft deferted village, which ftill retains 
the ancient name MababalipQorum. The few remaining Brahmm vifit the 
traveller, and condud him over the rock. 

In the way up the rock a prodigious circular flone is paffed under, fo placed 
by nature, on a fmooth and Hoping furfiice, that you arc in dread of its 
cruflting you before you clear it. The diameter of this flone is twenty-feven 
feet. The top of the rock is ftrewed with fragments of bricks, the re- 
mains, as you arc informed, of a palace Handing on this fitc, A redangular 

polifhed 
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polillied flab, about ten feet in length, the figure of a fmgm couchant, at 
the fouth end, is (hewn you as the couch of the Dherma Rajah. A fliort way 
further, the bath iifed by the females of the palace is pointed out. A talc I 
fufpeA fabricated by the Brahmens to amufc the traveller. That fonic of their 
own cafl: had chofen this fpot, retired among rocks, and difficult of accefs, to 
refide in, and that the bath, as it is called, which is only a rough ftonc hol- 
lowed, was their refervoir for water, would have an air of probability. Tlie 
couch feems to have been cut from, a ftone accidentally placed in its prefent 
fituation, and never to have made a part of the internal furniture of a build- 
ing. The ftngam, if intended as a lion, is equally imperfetft with the figures 
of the fame animal before-mentioned. 

Defccnding over immenfe beds of (tone, you arrive at a fpacious excavation; 
a temple dedicated to Si'va, who is reprefented, in the middle compartment, 
of a large fiature, and with four arnisj the left foot reds on a bull couchant; 
a fmall figure of Bra'hma on the right hand; another of Vishnu on the left; 
where alfo the figure of his goddefs Parvati' is obferved. At one end of the 
temple is a gigantic figure of V ishnu, fleeping on an enormous Cohra de Capella, 
with feveral heads, and fo difpofed as to form a canopy over the head of the 
god. At the oppofite end is the goddefs Si'va, with eight arms, mounted on 
a ftngam. Oppofed to her is a gigantic figure, with a buflalo’s head and 
human body. Between thefe is a human figure, fufpended with the head dbw n- 
wards. The goddefs is reprefented with feveral warlike weapons, and fomc 
armed dwarf-attendants; while the monfter is armed with a club. In the cha- 
radter of Durga, or protedtor of the virtuous, the goddefs is refeuing 
from the Yem Rajah* (the figure with the buffalo’s head) the fufjjcnded 
figure fallen improperly into his hands. The figure and addon of the goddefs 
are executed in a mafterly and fpirited fiyie. Over this temple, at a con- 
I fiderablc 
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fulcrabic elevation, is a fmallcr, wrought from a fingle mafs of ftonc. Here 
is feen a flab, fimilar to the Dukrma Rajah’s couch. Adjoining is a temple, 
in tlic rough, and a large mafs of rock, the upper part roughly fafliioncd 
lor a pagoda. If a concliifion may be drawn from thefe unfiniflied works, 
an uncommon and aflonilhing perfcverance was exerted in finifhing the ftruc- 
turcs here; and the more fo, from the ftone’s being a fpecies of granite, and 
extremely hard. 

The village contains but few houfes, moftly inhabited by Brahmens-, the 
number of whom has, however, dccreafcd of late, owing to a want of the means 
of fubfiding. The remains of fcvcral done edifices are feen here; and a large 
tank, lined, with (Icps of done. A canopy for the pagod attraifis the attention, 
as by no means wanting in magnificence or elegance. It is fupported by four 
columns, with bafe and capital, about twenty-feven feet in height, the fiiaft 
tapering regularly upwards; is compofed of a fingle done, though not round, 
but fixteen Tided ; meafuring at bottom about five and a half feet. 

Fad of the village, and waflted by the fea, which, perhaps, would have en- 
tirely demolifhed it before now, but for a defence of large dones in front, is a 
pagoda of done, containing the Ungam, and dedicated to Si'va. Befides the 
ufual figures within, one of a gigantic dature is obferved dretched out on the 
ground, and reprefented as fecured in that pofition. This the Brahmens tell 
you was deligncd for a Rajah, who was thus fecured by Vishnu; probably 
alluding to a prince of the Vishnu cad having conquered the country, and 
taken its prince. Ihe furf here breaks far out over, as the Brahmens inform 
you, the ruins in the city, which was incredibly large and magnificent. Many 
ot the malfcs of done near the (bore appear to have been wrought. A Brah- 
men, about liky years of age, a native of the place, whom I have had an 

opportunity 
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opportunity of converfing with (iiice my arrival at Madras, inl'ormcJ me, 
his grandfather had frequently mentioned having feen the gilt tops of live pa- 
godas in the furf, no longer vifiblc. In the account of this place by Mr. 
William Chambers, in the firft volume of the Jftatick lief earches, we find 
mention of a brick pagoda, dedicated to Si'va, and wafiied by the fea; this 
is no longer vifible; but as the Brahmens have no rccollcdion of fuch a llruc- 
ture, and as Mr. Chambers wrote from memory, I am inclined to think the 
pagoda of ftone mentioned above to be the one he means. However, it ap- 
pears from good authorities, that the fea on this part of the coaft is en- 
croaching by very flow, but no Icfs certain flops, and will perhaps in a lapfe 
of ages entirely hide thefe magnificent ruins. 


About a mile to the fouthward are other ftrudures of flone, of the fame 
order as thofe north, but having been left unfiniflied, at firfl fight appear differ- 
ent: the fouthermoft of thefe is about forty feet in height, twenty-nine in 
breadth, and nearly the fame in length, hewn from a fingle mafs: the out- 
fide is covered with fculpturc, (for an account of which foe inferiptions:) the 
next is alfo cut from one mafs of flone, being in length about forty-nine feet, 
in breadth and height twenty-five, and is rent through the middle from the 
top to the bottom; a large fragment from one corner is obferved on the ground ; 
No account is preferved of the powerful caufe which produced this deflruc- 
tive effed. Befide thefe, are three fmaller ftrudurcs of flone. Here is alfo 
the fingam, or lion, very large, but, except in fize, I can obferve no difference 
from the figures of the fame animal northerly. Near the fingam is an elephant 
of ftone about nine feet in height, and large in proportion; Here, indeed, wc 
obferve the true figure and charader of the animal. 


VoL. V. 
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The Brahmen before mentioned informed me, that their Purmias contained 
no account of any of the ftruiiturcs here deferibed, except the 
near the Jea, and \\\c pagodas of Ir'nkat the village, built by the Dherma Rajah, 
and his brothers: He, however, gave me the following traditional account: 
'Ihat a northern prince (perhaps one of the conquerors) about one thoufand 
years ago, was defirous of having a great work executed, but the Hindu fculp- 
tors and mafons refufed to execute it on the terms he olTered; Attempting force I 
luppofe, they, in number about four thoufand, fled with their cffcAs from his 
country hither, where they refided four or five years, and in this interval ex- 
ecuted thefe magnificent works. The prince at length difeovering them, pre- 
vailed on them to return, which they did, leaving the works unfiniflied as they 
appear at prefent. 

To thofe who know the nature of thefe people, this account will not tippear 
improbable. Ac prefent we fometimes hear of all the individuals of a parti- 
cular branch of trade deferting their houfes, bccaufe the hand of power has 
treated them fomcvvhat roughly; and we obferve like circumlfanccs continu- 
ally in miniature. Why the Brahmens refidcnt on the fpot keep this account 
fccrct I cannot determine; but am led to fuppofe they have an idea, the more 
they can envelope the place in myflery, the more people will be tempted to 
vifit and inveftigate, by which means they profit confiderably. 

The difference of ftyle in the architedure of thefe ffrudures, and thofe on 
the coafl hereabouts, (with exceptions to the pagodas of brick at the village, 
and that of ftone near the fea, both mentioned in the Purdnas, and which are 
not different,) tends to prove that the artifts were not of this country; and 
the relemblancc of fome of the figures and pillars to thofe in the Elephanta 
Cave, feems to indicate they were from the northward. The fragments of bricks, 
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at tTie top of the rock, may be the remains of habitations raifed in this place 
of feciirity by the fugitives in qiicftion. Some of the inferiptions, how- 
ever, (all of which were taken by myfelf with much care,) may throw fur- 
ther light on' this fubjed. 

Inscriptions at Mahabalipoorum. 

On the lower Divifion of the Southern Structure and the Eajtern Face. 

This infeription is above a Figure apparently Female, but with only one Breall:, 
(as at the Cave in Elephanta Illand.) Four Arms are obferved; in one of the 
Hands a Battle-axe, a Snake coiled up on the Right Side. 

Above a Male Figure with four Arms. 

Northern Face. 

Above a Male Figure with Four Arms; a Battle-axe in one of the Hands. 

Southern 
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Southern Front. 


Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 




Above a Male Figure. 



On the middle Divifion, Enjlern Face. 

51^1 

Above a Male. 


w|ir 

Above a Male, bcaiiiig a W'capon of War o.i the left Shoulder. 


Korthern 
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Northern Face. 

&& 

Above a Male with four Arms, leaning on a Bull; the Hair plaited, and 
rolled about the Head; a 6'/n;;_g' acrofs the left Shoulder, as the Brahmens’ 
Strivg of the fre/etit Day. 



tJiil fifc: {jafAiav-lsiTE 
SlSS, P> Wf, 

Above two Figures, Male and Female. The former has four Arms, anil 
the Stiing as above; is leaning on the latter, who feems to Hoop from the 
Weight, 'fhe Head of the Male is covered with a high Cap, wliilc the Hair 
of the Female is in the fame Form as that of the Female Figures at Elephanta. 


lU 0 ; 


Above two Figures, Male and Female. Ihefoimcr 

String. 


f'/ur Arms, and tlie 
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y'5 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms, and the Brahmenical String. 

Southern Face. 

“SfllJI 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 

KiJfi Sill T 45 j : 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms, leaning on a F’emale, feeming to 

Hoop under the Weight. 

g ?■?. 


Above a Male, with four Arms. A Scepter appears in one Hand. This In- 
feription being very difficult to come at, is perhaps not quite corred. 
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SSI 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 


Wejl Front. 

Over a Male. The String over the left Shoulder, and a warlike Weapon on 

the Right. 

Another Figure on this Face, but no infeription above it. 


On the Upper Divifion, 

Each Front of this Divifion is ornamented with Figures, different in fome 
Refpeds from thofe below : all, however, of the fame Family. 

On the Eaftern Front is a Male Figure, (two Arms only.) He has two Strings 
or Belts ; one crofling the other over the Shoulder. 


Over 
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Over him is the following Infeription, the only one on this Divifion. 

The Charaders of this Infeription bear a ftrong Refemblance to thofc 
of the Infeription in the Stone Pagoda, near the Village mentioned in the 
firft Part of the Aeeount of the Place. 



This Infeription is on the Pavement of the Choultry, near the Village, very 
roughly cut, and apparently by different Artifts from thofe who cut the former. 


Atcmnt 
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V. 

Account of the Hindustanee Horometrv. 

By John Gilchrist, Efq. 

inhabitants of Hinduftan comi|^nly reckon and divide time in tlic 
following manner; which exhibits a horography fo imperfedl, however, 
that its inaccuracy can only be equalled by the peoples’ general ignorance of fuch 
a divifion, that, with all its imperfedions and abfiirdities, muft neverthelefe 
anfvvcr the various purpofes of many millions in this country. I fliall there- 
fore explain and illuftrate fo complex and diflicult a fubjed, to the bell: of 
my ability and information from the natives, without prefuming, in the dif. 
cufTion here, to encroach on the province of the chronologift or aftronomcr, 
who may yet inveftigate this matter with higher views, while my aim is, m 
the mean time, perhaps, not Icfs ufefully confined to ordinary cafes and capa- 
cities entirely. 

6o "Til or unoopul[^ fub-divifion of time, for which wx* have no relative term 
but thirds i as the fcrics next to * Jeconds) are one biptiL 

6o Bipul (which correfponds progrefllvely only with our Jaonds or moments) 
one puL 

VoL, V, L 6o Pul 

* On this principle one minute of ours being equal to 24 and one moment to 24 
Hipuls^ it is neither eafy nor nccclVary to trace and maik the coincidence of fuch diminutives 
any farther. 1 may, however, add what the Furliuvg Kardanee contains, relative to thclb 
horal diviiions, as fo^loys. 

4 Renoo conflitutc^'t putidt/t lb puluks, 1 kajl^ha ; 30 kail, has, 1 kula\ 30 kulas, i. guhnn ; 60 
guhuns, i dund'f 2 duhds,^ i <g^huree\ 30 dunds, x din’, Oodunds, 1 din 0 rat. From tliis work it 
is evident that there exift various modes of dividing time in ladta, bccaufc a little farther on 
the author ftates the following alfo, viz. 

60 ZurrUy 1 dum\ 60 dums, 1 lumhuy &c. which, as well as the many local modes in 
ufe, it would be fuperfluous to enumerate. I fliall therefore attend only to the former, 
fo far as they agree with our text. The kafiylia is equal to 4 iilsy the kuUiy or two bxpuls ; the 
guhan and pw/ arc the fame ; fo arc the dund and fkuchctj gjiurct *, but the learner mufl advcit 
to theg,4ttmin this note, being pukkccy or two of the former; as this din;in6lion is fie- 
quently ufed when they allot only four gyhurccs to the puhur ; and pukkeey or double, is always 
underftood. * 
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6o ?ul (correlative as above, in this fexagcfimal fcale with our minutes or 
frimes) one g,httree, and 6o g^huree (called alfo d,undt which we may here 
tranflatc heur) conflitiitc our twenty-four hours,* or one whole day; di- 
vided \nto ^puhur diny diurnal watches; ^puhurrat, nodurnal wafehes. 

During the cquinodial months, there are juft 30 g, ounces in the day, and 
30 alfo in the night ; each gjjuree properly occupying a fpace, at all times, 
cxaiftly equal to 24 of our minutes; (30 g,hurees, of 24 Englijb minutes 

each, arc of courfc 24 Englijh hours of 60 EngliJJj minutes each. For nations 
under or near the equator, this horological arrangement will prove convenient 
enough, and may yet be adduced as one argument for afeertaining with more 
precifion the country whence the Hindus originally came, provided they are, 
as is generally fuppofed, the inventors of the fyftcm under confidcration here. 
1'hc farther we recede from the line, the more difficult and troublefome will 
the prefent plan appear. And as in this country the artificial day commences 
with the dawn, and doles juft after fun-fet, it becomes ncceftary to make the 
puburs or watches contrad and expand occafionally, in proportion to the length 
of the day, and the confequent ftiortnefs of the night, by admitting a greater or 
fmallcr number of g,burees into thefc grand diurnal and noefturnal divifions 
alternately, and according to the fun’s progrefs to or from the tropicks. 
rile iummer folftitial day will, therefore, confift of 34 gybut'ces, and th<^ 

night 


* lumhu andJuMi, perhaps, anfwer to oui nimitei anti feconds, as the conftituent parts of 
or hour, 24 of which are faid to conftitute a natural day, and are reckoned from 1 
o’clock alter mid-day, regulaily on through the night; alfo up to 24 o’clotk the next 
noon, as foimerly was the cafe, and which is ftill obferved in fome places on the conti- 
nent ; or, like ours, from r after noon to tz at midnight; and again, from t after mid- 
night to IS o’clock the next noon. Whether thofc few who can talk of the /a,ut at all, have 
learnt this entirely fiom us or not, is a point rather dubious to me ; but I fufpea they 
have it from the Arabians, who acquired this with other fcioncc* from the Greeks. 
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night of 26 only, or vice verfa : but, what is nioft fingiilar in the Indi.vi 
horonietry, their g^hurees are unequally diftributed among the day and night 
watches; the former varying from 6 to 9 in the latter, which arc thus prevented 
from any definite coincidence with our time, except about the equinodial pe- 
riods only, when one puhur nearly correfponJs to 3 Englijh hours. I fay nearly, 
bccaufe even then the four middle watches have only 7 g,hurees, or 2 
hours 48 minutes of oursj while the extremes have 8 g,hurees a-piecc, or 
24 Englijh minutes more than the others, and confequcntly agree with our 3 
hours 12 minutes; while at other times the puhur is equal to no lefs than 
3 hours 36 minutes ; a fad which I believe has never yet been dated pro- 
perly; though many writers have already given their fentiments to the pub- 
lic on the fubjed before us ; but they were probably miflcd by faying 4-3S arc 
12 hours for the day, and the fame for the night. Without confidcring the fex- 
agcfimal divifion, w'c muft firft make of the whole 24 hours, or 8 watches, 4 of 
which, during both equinoxes, having 7 g,hurees only, give 28 : and the 
other 4 extreme watches, confiding at thefe periods alfo of 8 g,hurees 
each, form 32 — 60 in all ; not 64 g,hurees,* as fomc calculators 
have made it, who were not aware that the g,hHrec, or dund, never 

L 2 can 


^ ♦ One of thofe vulgar errors originating in the crude and fuperficial notions which 
none take the trouble to examine or correft, and being thus implicitly adopted, arc not 
foon nor eafily eradicated; nay, this very idea of fixty-four maybe iupported from an old 
diftich. 

At,h puhur choun fut g^huree, k,hurcc pokaroon pec, 

Jee nikfe, Jo pec mile; nikusja, c yih jcc. 

But I anfwcr, the bard feems a forry aftronomcr, or he would not have followed the erro- 
neous opinion of there being % g^hurtts in each of the eight puhar^ and 64 in the natural day : 
though this prevails among the illiterate Indians uncontroverted to the prefent hour; and, 
were l\ot to expofe it here, might continue a ftumbling-block for ever; and in this ran- 
dom way have we alfo imbibed the do^rinc that 4 puhur ^ of three hours each, arc twelve of 
courfc ; and eight of thefe muft give our 24. A brief, but truly incorrcfl, mode of fettling 
this account* 
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(.in Ik- more nor Icfs than 24 of our minutes, as I have proved above, 

by conliil. nn'f that 24 multiplied by 60, or 60 by 24, muft be alike, which I 

fliall make llill more evident hereafter. In judicial and military procced- 
in;;s, the prefent enquiry may, fometimes, afliimc confidcrable importance; 
and, as an accjuaintancc with it mty alfo facilitate other matters, I have endea- 
vourctl to exhibit the Indian horometrical fyftcm coutrafted with our own, 
upon a tlial or horal diagram, calculated for one natural day of 24 hours, and 
adjuflcd to both the equinoctial and folftitial fcafons, comprifing four 
montlis of tlic t-aclvc, that thefc may ferve as fome balls or data for a ge- 
neral coincidence of the whole, at any intermediate period, until men who 
arc better (juali lied than the writer of this paper to execute fuch a talk with 
prccilion, condefeend to undertake it for us. He is even languinc enough 
to hope that Ibmc able artift in Europe may yet be induced to conftruCl; the 

dials of clocks, &c. for the Indian market on the principles delineated here, 

and in Piv/hin figures alfo. But we muft now proceed to an explanation of the 
lioral diagram ada[)lcd to the meridian of Patna, the central part of the Benares 
Zemindary, and the middle latitudes of Ilindujlan. The two exterior rings of 
this tircle contain the complete 24 Englifli hours, noted by the Roman letters, 
I, II, 111 , IV, tvc. and the minutes arc marked in figures, 24,48, 12, 36,60, 
agreeably to the fexagcfimal fcalc, whereon the equi-diftant interfections of this 
dial are founded ; the meridional fcmicirclcs of which reprefent our femidian 
watch- plates, and for obvious rcafons, with the modern horary repetition. See 
the note in page 8 2. I have diftinguiflied the eight (4 diurnal and 4 noaurnai) 
watches, or puburs, from I. to IV. by Roman letters alfo, with the chime (gujur) 
or number of bells ftruck at each in large figures, below the puhur letter, to 
which they belong, and in the fame reiterated way ; but thefc, inftcad of ranging 
from the meridian, like the Englifla hours, commence with the equatorial and 
ti epical lines alternately, as their fltuations and fpaccs muft regularly accord 

with 
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with the rifing and fetting of the fun at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, as 
alfo at the fummer and winter folllices. The days then differ in length 
alternately from 34 to 26 g,hurcest as noted by the chime figures of every 
watch ; all of which will be more evident from the mode of inferting 
them, and the manner that the plate has been lliaded, to illuilratc thefe 
circumflanccs fully. II. fuburt however, never varies j and being ujron 
the meridional line, it of courfe conflantly flills in with our XII. day and 
night. The fourth ring from the circumference fl'.cws the g, hum’s, when 
the day is longcfl:, running with the fun to the to|', and from this to VI. 
P. M. for the fubdivifions of the day, and in the fiuiie manner by the 
bottom onwards for thofe of the night, throughout thefe concatenated circular 
figures i. a. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9, i. 2, 6tc. cj. v. in the plate. Still more 
interior appear the eqiiinodial g,hurees, and on the fame principles exadly. 
Within thefe come the winter folllitial gjjurces, fo clearly marked as to re- 
quire no further elucidation hercj except that in the three feries of con- 
vergent figures now enumerated, the reader will recoiled, when he conics 
to the higheft number of gjsurees in any pubu?', to trace the latter, and its 
chime, or number of bells, out by the g,huree chord. For inllancc, when 
the days arc fhorten’, begin 48 minutes after VI. A. M. and follow the coinci- 
dent line inward to the centre, till you reach 9 and 34 for the clofing g,hurcc 
sswd gujur of thc^nightj thence go round in fucccffion upwards with the 
day g,hurees i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. the chord of which lad terminates 36 
minutes after IX. and has 7 upon it for 7 bells, and i for ek pubur din, the 
firft watch of the day. In this way the whole may be compared with our time, 
allowing not only for the different meridians in this country, but for the 
feveral intermediate periods, and the difficulty of prccifely afeertaining the real 
rifing of the fun, &c. Neareft the centre I have inferted the prime divifions 
or puls of every g,huree, viz. 60, fo— 15, 30, 45, 60, in two fpaccs only, bc- 

caufc 
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caufc th*efc arc the invariable conftituent minute parts of the g^huree at all fca- 
fons of the year, and confequcntly apply, (though omitted to prevent confufion,) 
as in the plate, to every one of the horal fced:ions delineated there, into which 
the whole dial is equally divided. The intelligent reader may now confult the 
diagram itfelf, and I trud, with much fatisfadion, as it, in fad, was thefirft 
thing that gave me any accurate knowledge of the arrangement and coincidence 
of the llindujlanee with the Englijh hours, or of the rules on which their eco- 
nomy is founded. I certainly might have traced out and inferred the whole 
for a complete year, had not the apprehenfion of making the figure too 
intiicate and crouded for general utility, determined me to confine it to the 
elucidation of four months only; efpccially as the real and artificial varia- 
tions can be learned from an Indian allronomcr, by thofc who may wifli to 
be minutely accurate on this fubjed; whence every one will have it in his own 
power to note the exad horal coincidences at any given period, by extend- 
ing the prefent fcheme only a little farther; becaufc the natives never add nor 
fubtrad a g,buree until the 6o puls of which it confifts arc accumulated, but, 
with their ufual apathy, continue to diftribute and reduce the conflant in- 
creafing and dccreafmg temporal fradions among or from the fevcral ptthtirs 
with little or no prccifion. Nay, they often have rccourfe to the lad: of the 
diurnal or nodurnal fubdivifions for this purpofe, when the grand horologifl 
himfclf is about to inform them, that now is the time to wait for the whole of 
their loft minutes, before they proceed on a new fcorc, at the rifk, perhaps, of 
making the clofing g,huree of the day or night as long as any two of the reft. 
On the other hand, when they have previoufly galloped too faft with time, 
the fame ill-flitcd hindmoft g^huree may be reduced to a mere ftiadow, that the 
G,huree,alee may found the exad number, without regarding its difproportion to 
the reft in the fame pubur at all. So much this and fimilar freedoms have 
been and can be taken with time in Hinduftan, that we may frequently hear 

^ the 
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the following ftory : While the faft of Rumuzan lafts, it is not lawful for the 
Mujfulmans to eat or drink in the dayj though at night they not only do both, 
but can uninterruptedly enjoy its other pleafurcs alfoj and upon fuch an oc- 
cafion, a certain Omra fent to enquire of his G^hureetolee, if it was flill night j 
to which the complaifant bellman replied in the true flylc of oriental adu- 
lation, Rat to ho chookee mugut peer moorjioid ke wafte do g,hureet myn luga 
rukee. “ Night is part to be furo; but I have yet two hours in referve for his 
" worfhip’s convcniency.” The apparatus with which the hours arc niea hired 
and announced, confifts of a lhallow bell-metal pan, named, from its ollicc, 
g,hureeyal, and fufpended fo as to be eafily ftruck with a wooden niallec by 
the GybureCyaleCy who thus ftrikes the g,hurces as they pafs, and which lie 
learns from an empty thin brafs cup {kutoree) perforated at bottom, and 
placed on the furface of water in a large vclTcl, where nothing can difturb 
it, while the water gradually fills the cup, and finks it in the fpace of one 
gyhureey to which this hour-cup or kutoree has previoufiy been adjiiftcd 
aftronomically by an aftrolabe, ufed for fuch purpofes in India. Thcfc 
kutorees arc now and then found with their requifitc divifions and fubdivifions, 
very fcientifically marked in Sanjerit charaders, and may have their ufes for 
the more difficult and abftrufe operations of the mathematician or afirologer: 
but for the ordinary occurrences of life, I believe the fimple rude horology 
deferibed above fuffiecs (perhaps divided into fourths of a gjjuree) the Aliatics 
in general, who, by the bye, are often wonderfully uninformed refpedting every 
thing of this kind. The whole, indeed, appears, even to the better forts of 
people, fo perplexing and inconvenient, that they are very ready to adopt 
our divifions of time, when their refidence among or near us puts this in their 
power: whence we may, in a great meafurc, account for the oblcurity and 
confufion in which this fubjed has hitherto remained among the Indians 

themfclvcs; and the confequent glimmering light that preceding writers 

have 
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Iinvc }ct anbrdccl in this branch of oriental knowledge, vthicli really feems to 
have been (liirred over as a drudgery entirely beneath their notice and enquiry. 

fuft j^^J.vnee of the fiif pubur is fo far facred to the Emperor of Hindultan, 
that his CJjuree.alee alone drikes w/e for it. The fecond is known by 

two blows on the GJjuree,nl, and fo on: one ftroke is added for every 
^Jjurcc to the highed, which (alfuming the cquinodial periods for this 
llatctnent) is eight, announced by eight didind blows for the pad pjjurees ■, 
after which, with a diglit intermiflion, the gujur of eight bells is druck or 
rung, as noted in tlie diagram by the chime figure 8, and then one hollow 
louiul publilhcs the fird, or ek pubur din or rut, as this may happen, and for 
which confuli the plate. In one or 24 of our minutes, after this, the 

lame reiteration takes place; but here Hops, at the feveiith or meridional 
gj-'iircc, and is then followed with its gujur, or chime of 15 ; of which 8 arc 
lor the lird watch, and 7 for the lecond, or do pubur, now proclaimed by 
two lull didin^t founds. We next proceed with 7 more gj.nrrcecs, exadly 
noting them as before, and ringing the gujur of 22 drokes, after the 
feventh g,huree, or teen pubur, alfo known by three loiul founds. 'I’hc 
fourth pubur has, like the did, S g, buret’s, and diders in no other rcfpecd than 
having a gujur of 30 after the equatorial g,huree has been druck, the 
whole being doled by four loiul blows on the g,buree,al for char pubur din or 
rat i the repetition being the dime day and night during the cquinodial 
periods, which 1 have here given merely as an example more eafy for 
the fcholar’s comprehendon at fird than the red. The extreme gujurs 
may be properly termed the evening and morning hell-, and, in fad, 
the word feems much rcllridcd to thefc, as pubur alone is more com- 
monly ufed far the middle chimes than gujur appears to be. Six or eight 
l>cople arc required to attend the ellabliflimcnt of a g,hurcc-, four through the 
eUy, and as many at night ; fo that none but wealthy men, or grandees, can 

adbrd 
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afford to fupport one as a neceffary appendage of their confequence and rank, 
which is convenient enough for the other inhabitants, who would have 
nothing of this fort to confult, as (thofe being excepted which arc attached 
to their armies) I imagine there arc no other public ig,hurefs) clocks in all 
India, 


VoL. V. 


M 
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VI. 

ON INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

BY 

H. T. COLEBROOKE, Efq. 

/COMMENTATORS reconcile the contradiflions of ancient authors, on 
the fubjed of weights and meafurcs, by a reference to dilferent ftand- 
ards. To underftand their explanations, I have been led to fome enquiries, 
the refult of which I fliall ftatc concifely, to alleviate the labour of others 
who may feek information on the fame fubjed} omitting, however, fuch 
tneajures as are of very limited ufe, 

Moll of the authorities which 1 fliall quote have dot been confulted by 
myfclf, but are alTumed from the citations in a work of Go'pa'ea Bhatta', 
on Numbers and ^antitieSy which is intitled Sanc'byaparimtna. 

Menu, Ya'jnyawaleya, and Na'reda, trace all wxights from the lead 
vifibl^ quantity, which they concur in naming trafarenuy and defefibing as 
the very fmall mote which may be difeerned in a fun-beam palling through 
“ a lattice.” Writers on medicine proceed a ftep further, and affirm, that 
a trajarinu contains thirty paramdnu, or atotns ; they deferibe the trajarenu 
in words of the fame import with the definitions given by Menu, and they 
■furnilh another name for it, vans'l. According to them, eighty-fix vans'ts 
make one marUbi, or fenfible portion of light. 

M a T'hc 
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The Icgiflators above named proceed from the trajannu as follows i 

8 trnjaunus = i licjha, or minute poppy feed. 

3 licjhas = I raja JherJhapOt or black muflard feed. 

3 raja JherJhapas = i gaura JherflMpa, or white muftard feed. 

6 gaura JherJhapas = i yava, or middle fized barley-corn. 

3 yavas = i crtjhnala, or feed of the gunji. 

This weight is the lowcfl: denomination in general ufe, and commonly 
known by the name of retti, corrupted from rettich, * which, as well as railic^t 
denotes the red feed, as crtjhnala indicates the black feed of the gunjh creeper. 
Each retti ufed by jewellers is equal to |ths of a carat. The feeds themfclves 
have been afeertained by Sir Wuliam Jones, from the average of numerous 
trials, at i^V grain. But fiiSitious rettis, in common ufe, fltould be double 
of the guTija feed ; however, they weigh lefs than two grains and a quarter. 
For the ficca weight contains 179.5. grains nearly j the mdjhat 17I nearly; 
the retti, nearly. Writers on medicine trace this weight from the 
fmalleft fcnfiblc quantity in another order. 


30 paramdnus, or atoms 
86 vansis 
6 marichis 
3 rdgieds 
8 JherJhapas 
yavas 


1 trajarenu, or van'si. 

I martehi, or fenlible quantity of light. 
1 rdgied, or black muftard feed. 

1 JherJhapa, or white muftard feed. 

I yava, or barley-corn. 

1 gunjd, or raffled. 


A rettied 


• Afiatick Refearcbes, vol, ii, page 154. 
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A rettica is alfo faid to be equal in weight to four grains of rice in the 
hufle: and Go'pa'la Bh a tta' affirms that one feed of the according to 
writers on aftronomy, is equal to two large barley-corns. Notwithftanding 
this apparent uncertainty in the comparifon of a feed of the gmjh to other 
produdtions of nature, the weight of a ra£lich is well determined by pradlice, 
and is the common medium of comparifon for other weights. Thefe I fliall 
now ftate on the authority of Menu, Ya'jnyawaleva, and Na'reda. 

Weights of Gold. 

5 chrfjlmalasy or raHicas = i majha^ majhacay or majhica, 

1 6 majhas = i carjha, acjha, tolaca, or Juverna, 

4 carjhasy or fuvernas = i fala, (the fame weight which is alfo denomi- 

nated nijhca. ) 

10 palas = I dharana of gold. 

Ya'jnyawaleva adds, that five Juvernas make one pala (of gold) according 
to fomc authorities. 


Weights of Silver. 

2 railkaSy or {ceds of the gunjd = i mdjhaca offilver. 
xhmdjhacas z=z i dharana of f\\stx yOr purana. 

lO^dharanas of filver l Jatamana or pala offilver. 

But a carjhoy or eighty raSlkh of copper, is called a pana, or cdrjhdpana. 

Commentators differ on the application of the feveral terms. Some con- 
fider crijhnalq as a term appropriated to the quantity of one railica of gold j but 
CuLLu'cA Bhatta' thinks the Juverna only peculiar to gold, for which metal 
it has alfo a name. A panay or cdrjhdpana, is a mcafure of filver as well as of 

copper. 
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copper. There is a further diverfity in the application of the terms ; for they 
arc ufed to deferibe other weights. Na'reda fays a mijha may alfo be con- 
fidcred as the twentieth of a carobdpana ; and Vrihaspati deferibes it as the 
twentieth part of the pda. Hence we have no lefs than four mdjhas : one 
ndjhaoi five raRicas\ another of four raiiuh, (according to Na'reda;) a 
third of fixteen raSIicas^ (according to Vrihaspati ;) and a fourth (the mdjbaca 
of filvcr) confiding of two raSichs', not to notice the ufed by the 

medical tribe, and confiding of ten, or, according to fomc authorities, of 
twelve, ranichs, which may be the fame as the jeweller’s ma'Jha of fix 
double rettis. To thefe I do not add the ma'Jha of eight ra^icas, bccaufe it has 
been explained, as meafured by eight filver retti weights, each twice as heavy 
as the feed ; yet, as a pradtical denomination, it mud be noticed. Eight 
fuch rettis make one ma'Jha ; but twelve ma’Jhas compofc one tola. This tola 
is no where fuggeded by the Hindu legidators. Allowing for a difference in 
the retti, it is double the weight of the legal tola, or aio grains indead of 
105 grains. 

A nijhca, as fynonimous with pala, confids of five Juverttas, according to 
fome authors. It is alfo a denomination for the quantity of one hundred and 
fifty Juvernas. Other large denominations are noticed in didtionaries. 

loi Juvernas, or tolacas, of gold, conditute an uruhhujhana, pala, or dindra. 

100 palas, or nijhcas, make one tula-, 20 tulds, or 2000 palas, one 
hhdra-, and 10 Ihdra, one debit a. 

100 palas, or nijhcas, conditute one hdra. 

According to Da'nayo'ci'swara, the tenth of a Udra is called ad’bdra, 

which IS confequcntly fynonimous with hdrtt, as a term for a fpecific quan- 
tity of gold. 


Go'pa'la 
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Go'pa'la Bhatta' alfo Bates other weights, without mentioning by what 
claflcs they are ufed. I furpe<B an error in the llatement, becaufe it reduces 
the majha to a very low denomination, and I fuppofe it to be the jeweller’s 
weight. 


6 rSjicSs (raSidts ^ = i majhacdy hma, or vSnaca. 

4 vdnacas = i Jaht dharana, or tauca. 

2 tancas = i eSna, 

a conas = i carflia. 

Probably it Ihould be railieds inftead of rdjicds, which would nearly cor- 
refpond with the weights fubjoined, giving twenty-four rettieds for one dharana 
in both ftatements. It alfo correfponds with the tables in the Jyen Acber'l^ 
(vol. iii. p. 94.) where a tdne of twenty-four rettis, fixed at ten barley- 
corns to the retti, conuins two hundred and forty barley-corns 5 and a majha 
of eight rettis, at feven and a half barley-corns each, contains fixty rettis ; 
confequently four mdjhas are equal to one tanca, as in the preceding table ; 
and fix jeweller’s rettis arc equal to eight double rettis, as ufed by goldfmiths. 

The fame author (Go'paTa Bhatta') obferves, that weights are thus dated 
in aftronomical books : 

2 large barley-corns 

3 

8 hallas 

2 dharanas 
1000 alacas 

The tale of fhclls, compared to weight of filver, may be taken on the au- 
thority of the Wavatal, 


= i feed of the gunja. 
— I balk. 

= t dharana. 

= I alaca. 

= I dhatdea. 


4 


20 capardacas. 
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10 capardacas,{\\d\i,otcom\t 5 = i cactnt. 

4 cacini = i fana, cdrjhdpana, or carjhica. 

1 6 para (= i of fliells) = i bherma of filver. 

i6 bhermas = i nijhca of filver. 

It may be inferred that one flicll is valued at one raElich of copper j one 
pana of fliclls at one pana of copper ; and fixty-four panas^ at one tblaca of 
filver, which is equal in weight to one pana of copper. And it feems remark- 
able that the comparative value of filver, copper, and fliells, is nearly the 
fame at this time as it was in the days of Bha'scara*. 

On the meafures of grain Go'pa'la Bhatta' quotes the authority of fcveral 
purdtias. 


P'ardha purdna: i or handful 

8 mujl'ts 
8 cunebis 
4 pufljcalas 
4 ad'hacas 

Bhaxvijhyapurdna: ipalas 

1 prajrttis 
4 cudavas 
4 prajlhas 
4 ad'hacas 

2 drdnas 
1 6 dr anas 



= I pala. 

= I projriti. 

= 1 cunchi. 

= I pujhcala. 

= 1 ad'haca. 

= i drbm, 

= I praJrW. 

= r cudava. 

= I prajiha. 

== I ad'haca, 

— 1 drbna. 

= I cumb’ha, or Jurpa. 
= I c'hdrt, or Jhdrt. 


* The comparative value of filver and copper was the fame in the reign of Acber ; for the 
am, weighing five tana, or twenty majhat , of copper, was valued at the fortieth part of the 

7f oh rupxya, weighing twelve mAjhas and a half of pure filver; whence we have again the 
piopoition of fixty-four to one. 
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Padme purartn : /\.palas 

= I cudava. 

4 cudavas 

— I prajl'ha. 

4 prajl'has 

— I dd'haca. 

4 ad'hacas 

=: I drona. 

i6 dronas 

= I c'hdri. 

20 dronas 

= I cumb'ha. 

to cumb'has 

= I bdha, or load. 

Scanda purdna : a palas 

— I prajrlti. 

2 prajritis 

= I cudava. 

4 cudavas 

= I prajl'ha. 

4 prajl'has 

= 1 dd'haca. 

4 dd'hacas 

= I drona. 

a dronas 

= I cumb'ha according to fomc. 

20 dronas 

= I cumb'ha according to others. 

From thcfc may be formed two Tables. The firft coincides with texts of 
the Vardha purdna, and is preferred by Raghunandana. The fccond, formed 
on the concurrent authority of the Bhawijhya, Padme and Scanda purdnas, is 
adopted in the Calpateru ; rejeding, however, the cutnb'ha of two dronas, and 
making the pala equal to the weight of three tblacas and a half. 


Table I, 

8 mujhtis, or handfuls, 

= 8 palas = ^prajritis = i cunchi. 

8 cunchis 

= I pujhcala. 

4 pujhcalas 

= I dd'haca. 

4 ad'hacas 

=: I drona. 

20 dronas 

= I cumb'ha. 

VoL. V. 

N Table 
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Table II. 

14 tolas. 

56 

224 — — 

896 

17,920 

179,200 

But fomc make two dronas equal to one cumh'ba. 


4 faUs = 2 prafntis 
4 ctidavas 
4 prajl'has 
4 ad'hacas 
20 dronas 
10 cumb'has 


I cudava or Jettied 
I prajl’ha 
I dcThaca 

I drona 

I I c' harts — i ciimb'ba 
I baba 


Would it be unrcafonablc to derive the Knglifli coomb of four budicls 
from the cimb'ba of the Hindus ? The c'Lar't, fubfcquently defenbed, contains 
5832 cubiek inches, if the cubit be taken at eighteen inches. It would con- 
fequcntly be ctjual to two buflicls, two peeks, one gallon, and two thirds j 
and the (umb'ba, equal to one c'bdr't and a quarter, will contain three buflicls 
and three gallons nearly. According to Lacshmi'dhera’s valuation of the 
pala, at three tolacas and a half, the c'hur'i weighs 14,336 toUicas^ or 215 lb. 
avoirdupois nearly, and the cumh’ba 17,920 tolacas, or a 681 b. which cor- 
refponds nearly to the weight of a coomb of good wheat j and a baba will be 
nearly equal to a wey, or a ton in freight. 


The name of Jettied for the fourth of 3. prajl’ha is alTumcd from the Vardba 
purdna-, and Hfaia'dri accordingly declares it fynonymous whh cudava. The 
Calpateru, Smr/tijara, Rctndcara, and Samayapradipa, alfo make the Jettied 
cijual to the cudava, or a quarter of the prajl’ha ; but it contains twelve 
prajriti according to thefe commentaries 5 and the prajriti is deferibed in the 
Ddnacdnda, by Lacsiimi'dhera, author of the Calpateru, as the quantity held 
4 


in 
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in both hands by a man of the common fizc. Twelve fuch handfuls fill a cu- 
dava, deferibed as a veflel four fingers wide, and as many deep, which is 
ufed in meafuring /wa// wood, canes, iron, and other things. But Vaches- 
PATiMisRA adopts this cudava of twelve prafritis, whence we have a third 
1 able of legal Mcafurcs in general ufc. 


Table III. 


12 double handfuls = i cudava. 

4 ciidavas — \ prajl'ha. 

4 prajl'has — i hd'haca. 

4 ad’hacas = i drona. 

20 dronas = i cumb'ha. 


Bcfidcs the difference already noticed on the fubjcifl of the cumb'ha, com- 
mentators have fuggcllcd wider dificrences. According to Cullu'ca Bhatta', 
it contains twenty dronas ; but this drona contains two hundred palas. 

In the Dana viv'eca the cumb'ha is dated at one thoufand palas ; in the 
Retndcara, at tyfcnxy prajl'has. But, according to Ja'tu'carna, five hundred 
and twelve palas only conftitutc a cumb'ha. This may be the fame quantity 
with the drona, as a meafurc or weight efiiinated by the hand. It fliould 
confift of four dd'hacas, each equal to four prajl’has ; and each of thefe 
weighing, according to the Atharva veda, thirty -tv/o palas of gold. This again 
feems to be the prajl'ha of Magad'ha, deferibed by Go'patha Bra'hmana. 

4 crijhnalas = i mdjha. 

64 mdjhas =; i pala. 

32 palas = 1 prajl'ha, as ufed in Magad'ha. 

N 2 


Since 
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.Since the fala of gold weighs 420 troy grains, the prajl'ha contains one 
jioui'.d avoirtiupois, fourteen ounces and three quarters nearly. The drbna, 
lad inciuioncd, contains jolb. 11 oz. and a fradion; and a cumh'ba of 
twenty luch dronns, 614 lb. 6 oz. and a half nearly. 

d he incafures of grain in common ufc, are probably derived from the ancient 
cumh'ba and drunu ; but their names arc not fuggeded by any of the preceding 
d'ables. 'I wcnty cU'bas make one hhr, and fixtecn hhU one pauli. The 
d/.c ol the ii'i'bd vaiics in different didrids; in foinc containing no more 
than two and a haif/ir of rice ; in others five /«-, (80 ficc a weight ;) or ctwt 
'Uore. In the fouthern dilfriiits of Bengal, a moafurc of grain is ufed which con- 
tains one pr ami a quarter. It is called ric. Four recs make one f<'di-, twenty 
fahs^ owv Jolt ; and fixtecn folis, one edben. 

Wu' Vnbat Rdjamartauda fpccilies mcafurcs which do not appear to have 
been iioticecl in other daujcnl wi icings. 

24 ibLtcas = I Jer. 

- Jbr = 1 I'-rahb. 

It is mentioned in the ylyat Aikhcr'c, that the Jer formerly contained 
eighteen wj m fomc parts of ll'nidujlun, and twenty-two dams in others; 
but that It tonlided of twenty-eight d^nns at the commencement of the 
reign of Acuer, and was fixed by him at thirty ddms. The dJm was fixed 

at live t.iius, or twenty mdjhas ■, or, as dated in one place, twenty mdjhas 

and feven rrltis. The ancient /•;•, noticed in the Ayen Ackbert, therefore, 
coincided nearly with they,e dated in the RJamartanda. The doubleyVV is dill 
tiled in fomc pl.icos, but called by the fame name (panebn/iri) as the weight of 
live Jer ufed in others. 


For 
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For meafurcs ufcd in Mit'hila^ anJ fomc other countries, we have the 
authoiity of Chande'suara, in the Bala Lhujhaiia. They differ from the 
fecond fable, interpoiing a mantca equal to a fourth of a c'hariy and mak- 
ing the haha equal to twenty c'haris. 

4 falas — I cudava. 

4 cudavas — i praJldjA, 
j^prajl'has — i addjaca. 

4 ad'hacas = i drona. 

4 drbnas — i mantca. 

4 nuinicas — i cdjan- 
20 Cubans =zr i baba- 

OofM'rA Bmatta' dates another fet of ineafures, without furnifliing a 
comparifon to any dctei minate quantity otherwifc known, 

4 biyus z=z I sacjlja. 

4 saefloas = j hihjua. 

4 htl'was = I cudava, 

4 cudavas = i praJBha. 

/^prajl'bas i c'bdri. 

4 Cubans zzr I gbnu 
4 go ms = 1 drunied. 

I have already quoted a comparifon of the cudava to a praftical meafure of 
length ; and we learn from the UtldvaCiy that the c'hafiy or c'hdrica, of 
Ma(;ad'ha, fliould be a cube meafured by one cubit. A vclfel meafured 
** by a cubit, in every dimenfion, is a ghanabajla, which, in Mac.ad'ha, 
is called c'hdnca: it fliould be made with twelve corners, or angles 
formed by Jurfaccs\ (that is, it Jhould be made in the form of ajolid, with fix 
“ faces,) 

The 
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“ The c'bnrica of Utcala is in general ufe on the fouth of the river Goda- 
“ nri : there the drona is the fixtecnth part of a c'har'f, (as in the Second 
“ ’l alile;) the c'ld'h/n- a the fourth of ndrona; the praji’ ha, the fourth of an 
“ iirimca; and the citdava, a quarter of n praji’ ha. But the cudava, formed 
“ like a ^bavahiijla, iliould he meafured by three fingers and a half in 
“ every diinenfton. 'I’his vcfTcl imift be made of earth, or fimilar materials; 
“ for fuch alone is a cudava.*’ 


Both by this flatcment, and by the Second Table, a c'har'i confifls of ioa6 
(i/davas ; and lince the cubit muft be taken at twenty-four lingeis, or anguLis, 
a folid cubit will contain i3,Sa4 cubick angulas or fingers; and one cudava 
thirteen and a half cubick angulas. Its folid contents, therefore, arc the half 
of a tube wl'.ofe fide is three fingers. A (light change in the reading would 
make the defcriiition quoted from the LUavat) coincide with this compu- 
tation; and the cbafica of Utcala and Magad'ha would be the fame. 


However, Tacsiimi'ohera has deferibed the cudava as a vcflcl four fingers 
widc^ and as many decji, which makes a cudava of iixty-four cubick angulas, 
or tvventy-feven cubick inch.cs. This will exhibit an ad’haca of 432 inches, 
fimilar to a dry mcafure ufed at Madras, which is faid to contain 423 cubick 
inches, and *is the eighth part of a tnarcal of 3384 cubick inches, or nearly 
double the drona of 1728 cubick inches. If the cudava of Utcala be a cube 
whofe fide is three and a half fingers, containing forty-three cubick 
nearly, or eighteen cubick inches and a fradion, the c'bdr'tca of Utcala 
contains 44,118 cubick angulas, or 18,612 cubick inches, taking the cubit 
at eighteen inches. 


On 
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On the meafurcs of fpace, Go'pa'ia Bhatta' quotes a text from Vriddba 
Menu, which traces thefe from the fame minute quantity as weights. 

8 trajarenus = i renu. 

8 rams = 1 haldgra^ or hair’s point. 

8 buL'gras = i licjha, or poppy feed. 

8 luflHis — I yuca. 

8 yucits = I yavay or very fmall barley-corn. 

% yavas — 1 angula^ or finger. 

From this Menu proceeds to longer meafures. 

12 atigulas, or = i vitejii, or {pan. 

2 vitejlisy or fpans, — i hefta, or cubit. 

In the Ma'rcande'ya purana meafurcs arc traced from atoms. 


8 pr-nmc.nns, or atoms. 


I para JucJhma, moft minute fubftancc. 

8 ^ ara Jttcfijtnas 

= 

I trajarenu. 

8 trajarenus 


1 mehirajaesy grain of fand or dull. 

8 grains of fand 

— 

I bdldgra, or hair’s point. 

8 balagras 

=: 

I Itrjha. 

8 HcJJjas 

— 

I yuca. 

8 yncas 

— 

I yava. 

8 yavas 


I angula, or finger. 

6 fingers 


1 pada, or breadth of the foot. 

2 padas 


I vitejli, or fpan. 

2 fpans 


1 cubit (hejla) 

2 cubits 

=: 

the circumference of the human body. 

4 cubits 

— 

I dhanuPs, denduy or ftalT. 

2 dendas 


I narkd ( or ndd't) 


In 
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In another place the fame furana notices two meafures, one of which is often 
mentioned in rituals ; 

1 1 breadths of the middle of the thumb = i retni. 

to ditto - - = I pradejya, or fpan, 

from the tip of the thumb to the tip of the fore-finger. 

But, according to the Calpateru, it fliould be ten breadths of the thumb 

and a half. And we learn from the Aditya purdna, that, according to Vya'sa, 
it fiiould be meafured by the breadth of the thumb at the tip. The fame 
purdna makes two retnis (or 4a thumbs) equal to one cijhu: but Ha'ri'ta 
compares the djhu to the cubit, four of which it contains, according to his 
fiatement; and four cijhus make one wa/wrt. Here again the Aditya 
difi'ers, making the nalwa to contain thirty dhanujh. It concurs with autho- 
rities above cited, in the meafures of the cubits denda and ndd ) ; the firll 
containing twenty-four fingers; the fccond ninety-fix fingers; and the nddd 
two deiidat. 

The fame purdna notices the larger meafures of diftance. 

2000 dbantijh = i croja. 

1 crojas = gavyuti. 

8000 dhannfl} = gavyutis ~ 1 yojana. 

On one reading of the Vishnu purdna, the erdfa contains only oneihoufand 
(Ibanu/lj. Accordingly Goi'a'la' Biiatta' quotes a text, which acquaints us that 
“ Travcllcis to foreign countries compute the yojana At four thoufand dhanujh 
but he adduces another text, which ftates the meafures of the erd/a, gavyuti, 
andje/4«tf, as they arc given in the Aditya purdna. The Lildvat't confirms 
this computation. ' g Parley 
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8 barley-corns 
24 fingers 
4 cubits 
2000 dendas 
4 crojas 


= r finger’s breadth. 

= I hejlc, or cubit. 

=: I denda (= i dhanuJJj.) 

= I crbja * 

= I yojtjna. 


The Dldvnft alfo informs us of the meafurcs ufed for arable land, which 
are fimilar to thofc now in ufe. 


10 hands = i or bamboo cane. 

20 (in length and breadth) =: 1 of arable land. 

Divifions of time arc noticed in the firfl: chapter of Menu, (v. 64.) 


1 8 nitnepas, or the twinklings of an eye, 
30 cdpt'has 
30 calds 
12 epanas 
30 muhurtas 


= I cdpl'hii, 

= I caUi. 

= I cfljana. 

= I niuhurla. , 

— 1 day and night, (ac- 

cording to mean folar time.) 


From this he proceeds to the divifions of the civil year. 


15 days and nights {ahordtra) = i papa^ or interval between the fizygies. 
firfi and laft paePa = i month. 

VoL. V. O 2 months 

• If the cubit be taken at eighteen inches, then 4000 yards rr i Ilandard crvja~'i miles 
and a quarter nearly: and 2000 yards — 1 computed crvfa — 1 mile and one eighth: and 
Major Renmei Rates the cr6s as fixed by Acber at 5000 — yards — 2 Britifli 

miles and j furlongs ; and the average common erds at one mile Ratutc and nine tenths. 
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2 months = 1 fcafon (ri/u) 

3 feafons = 1 ay ana (half year) 

2 ayanas = i year. 

According to the Surya Siddha'nta (fee Af. Ref. vol. ii. p. 230.) 

6 refpirations {pra'na') = i vicalH. 

60 vicalas = 1 danda. 

60 dandas = i fydercal day. 

The Vmim fura'na ftatesa mode of fiibdividing the day, on which Go'pa- 
j.a' Bhatt.v' remarks, that “ it is founded on aftronomy,” and fubjoins an- 
other mode of fubdivifion. 

Ten long fyllablcs arc uttered in one refpiration [pra'na\) 

6 refpirations = i vinadic^. 

60 vinadic^s = 1 dhata. 

60 dhtU as = I day and night, (or folar day.) 


Proceeding to another Table, he fays, the time in which ten long fyllablcs 
may be uttered is equal to one refpiration. 


6 refpirations 
60 palas 
60 gbaticas 
30 days and nights 
12 months 


I pala. 

1 gbat'icd. 

I day and night. 
I month. 

I year. 


The y hv.K'wf, ptira'na concurs with the Surya Siddha'nta in another fubdivi- 
fion of time. 


60 cjhanas 
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60 ejhanas 
60 lavas 
60 nimejhas 
60 ca'Jl'his 
60 atipalas 
Co vipalas 
60 palas 
60 dandas 
60 nights and days 


I lava 
1 nimejha* 

I 

I atipala. 

1 vipala. 

1 pala. 

1 danda. 
a night and day, 
I rhu or fcafon. 


But the Bhawishya pura'na fubdividcs the nimeflja otherwife. 

I twinkling of the eye while a man is cafy and at refl: = 30 tatpanasy or mo- 
ments. 

I tatpana = ioo/ra//V. 

1 truti r= 1000 Jamcramas. 

Raghunandana, in the JyotiJhatatwa, gives a rule for finding the planets 

which prefideover hours of the day, called bora. “ Doubling the gbatis clafped 
" from the beginning of the day (or fun-rife at the firft meridian) and dividing 

“ by five, the produdl (hews the clapfed hours, or bora's. The fixth planer, 
“ counted from that which gives name to the propofed day, rules the fccond 
" hour} the fixth counted from this rules the third ; and fo on for the hours 
“ of the day : but every fifth planet is taken for the hours of the night.” 
The order of the planets is < § confequently on a Sunday the regent 

of the fcvcral hours of the day and night are : 

Day I 234567 89 10 II la 

Q9^lb%609 5 C h 


Oa 


Night 
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Night 123456789101I12 

it O 

As the days of the week are found by taking every fourth in the fame feries, 
we might proceed by this rule to the firfl: horn of the fubfequent day, whofc 
regent, the fourth from ©, is C ; and thence proceed by the above-mentioned 
rule to the regents of koras for Monday, 

I fubjoin the original paflage, which was communicated to me by Mr. Davis, 
and add a verbal tranflation. 


" The ghat'icas elap/ed from the beginning of the day being doubled, and 
•' divided by (five) arrows, /irw the cords of time called hard. In the day 
“ theft* cords are regulated by intervals of (fix) feafons, counted from the 
“ particular regent of the day propo/ed-, in the night by intervals of (five) ar- 
“ rows. 

“ The commencement of the day, at preceding or fubfequent meridians, before 
“ or after fun-rife, at the firji meridian, is known from the interval of countries, 
or liiftance in longitude meafured hy ydjanas, and reduced into after de- 

“ eluding a fourth /row the number of ydjanas," 
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The coincidence of name for the hour, or twenty-fourth parr of the day, 
is certainly remarkable. But until we find the fame divifion of time noticed 
by a more ancient author than Raghunandana, it miifi: remain doubtful 
whether it may not have been borrowed from Europe in modern times. 
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VII. 

OF THE 

CITY OF PEGUE, 


AND TH1-: 

TEMPLE OF SHOEMADOO PRAW. 

By Captain Michael Symes. 

f’^HE limits of the ancient city Pe^ue may flill be accurately traced by the 
ruins of the ditch and wall that furrounded it. From thefe it appears to 
have been a quadrangle, each llde mcafuring about a mile and a half. In 
fcvcral places the ditch is nearly filled by rubbifli that has been call into it, or 
the falling in of its own banks: fullkicnt, however, Hill remains to lliew that 
it once was no contemptible defence. The breadth I judged to be about Co 
yards, and the depth ten or twelve leet; except in thofe places where it is 
choaked up from the caufes I have mentioned. "I’here is Hill enough of water 
to impede a liege ; and I was informed, that when in repair, it fcldom, in the 
hottell feafon, funk below the depth of four feet. 

The fragments of the wall likewife prove that this was a work of confider- 
able magnitude and labour. It is not cafy to afeertain prccifcly what was its 
exad height; but we conjedlured it to have been at Icall twenty-five feet; 
and in breadth at the bafe, not lefs than forty. It is compofed of brick, badly 
cemented with clay mortar. Small cquidiHant ballions, about 300 yards 
afundcr, are Hill difcoverable : but the whole is in a Hate fo ruinous, and lb co- 
vered with weeds and briars, that it requires clofe infpcJtion to determine tlie 
extent and nature of the defences. 


In 
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Ii) the center of each Iklc there is a gateway, about thirty feet wide. Thefc 
gateways were the jirincipal entrances. The pafiage acrofs the ditch is on a 
mound of earth, wliich ferves as a bridge ; and was formerly defended by a 
reticnclimcnt, of which there arc now no traces. 

Nothing can exhibit a more rtriking pidurc of defolation than the infide of 
thefe walls. Ai-ompraw, when he carried the city by aflaiilt in the year 1757, 
la/ed every tlwcllingto the ground, and difperfed or led into captivity all the 
inhabitants. 'J'hc pagodas, or praws, which arc very numerous, tvere the only 
buildings that cfcapcd the fury of the conquerors j and of thefe the great pa- 
goda ol' Siioi M Auoo has alone been attended to, and repaired. After the 
demolition of the city, A lomp raw carried the captive monarch with his family 
to ./;vr, where he remained many years a (late prifoncr. Yangoon, or Ran- 
goon, founded about this time, was by a royal mandate conftituted the feat of 
ju'ovineial government, and Pegue entirely abandoned. 

'I he prefent king of the Birmans, whofe government has been Icfs diftuibed 
than that ol any prcdcceiror of his family, entirely altered the fyllcm which had 
been adopted by his father, and obferved during the fucceflivc reigns of his two 
brothers, Namdoge PRAwand Si.mbuvn Praw, and of his nephew Chenguza. 
1 le has turned his attention to the population and improvement, rather than 
the extenfion, of his dominions ; and fcctns more defirous to conciliate his 
new fubje^its by mildnefs, than to rule them through terror. He has abrogated 
fevcral fovcrc penal laws, impofed upon the Taliens or Pegu ers : jullice is now 
dillr.buted impartially ; and the onlydilhnOlion at prefent between a Birman and 
Pi'.hen, confifts in the cxclufion of the latter from all public offices of truft and 
power. 


No 
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No ad of the Birman government is more likely to reconcile the Ta'iens to 
the Birman yoke, than the refloration of their ancient place of abode, and the 
prefervation and cmbclliniment of the Pagoda of Shokmadoo. So fenfiblc 
was the King of this, as well as of the advantages that nuifl: accrue to the 
Pate from an incrcafc of culture and population, that live years ago he iffued 
orders to rebuild Pegue, encouraged new fettlers by liberal grants, and in- 
vited the Icattercd families of former inhabitants to return and rcpcoplc their 
deferted city. 

The better to effeeP this purpofc, his Birman MaiePy, on the death of 
Taomangee, the late Mayoon, or Viceroy, which happened about live years 
ago, direded his fuccelfor, Main Lla no Retiiee, to quit Rangoon, and 
make Pegue his future refidence, and the feat of provincial government of the 
thirty-two provinces of Henzawtiddy, 

Thefe judicious meafures have fo far fucceeded, that a new town has been 
built within the litc of the ancient city; but Rangoon poPelfcs fo many fu- 
perior advantages, and holds out fuch inducements to thofe who wiPi to dwell 
in a commercial town, that adventurers do not refort in any confidcrable 
numbers to the new colony. The former inhabitants arc now nearly 
extind, and their families and defeendants fettled in the provinces of T'anghoo, 
Martaban, and ‘talowmeou ; and many live under the protedion of the Siamefe. 
There is little doubt, however, that the rePoration of their favourite tern- 
pie of worPiip, and the fccurity held out to them, will, in the end, accom- 
plilh the wife and humane intentions of the Birman Monarch. 

Pegue, in its renovated Pate, feems to be built on the plan of the former city. 

It is a fquare, each fide mcafuring about half a mile. It is fenced round 
VoL. V. P by 
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by a flockadc, from ten to twelve feet high. There is one main ftreet, 
running call and weft, which is interfe<5led at right angles by two fmaller 
ftrects, not yet finifticd. At each extremity of the principal ftrect there is a 
gate in the ftockade, which is flmt early in the evening. After that hour, 
entrance during the night is confined to a wicket. Each of thefc gates is 
defended by a forty piece of ordnance, and a fevv mufqueteers, who never 
poft ccntinels, and arc ufually afleep. There arc alfo two other gates on the 
north and fouth fides of the ftockade. 

The ftrects of Pegue arc fpacious, as are the ftrccts in all Biman towns that 
I have feed. The road is carefully made with brick, which the ruins of the 
old town plentifully fupply. On each fide of the way there is a drain, that ferves 
to carry oif the water. The houfes even of the meaneft pealants of Pegue, 
and throughout all the Birman empire, polfcfs an advantage over Indian 
dwellings, by being raifed from the ground either on wooden polls, or 
bamboos, according to the fize of the building. The dwellings of the Ra~ 
baansy or priefts, and higher ranks of people, arc ufually elevated eight or 
ten feet ; thofe of the lower claftes from two to four. 

The houfes of the inhabitants of Pegue arc far from commodious, agreeably 
to European notions of accommodation; but I think they arc at lead as mneh 
fo as the houfes of Indian towns. There are no brick buildings cither in Pegue 
or Rangoon, except fuch as belong to the King, or arc dedicated to Gaudma. 
The King has prohibited the ufc of brick or ftonc in private buildings, 
from the apprehcnfion, I was informed, that, if people got leave to build 
brick houfes, they might crccft brick fortifications, dangtyous to the fecurity 
of the ftatc. The houfes, therefore, arc all made of mats or flicathing- 
boards, fupported on bamboos or polls. Being compofed of fuch combuftiblc 

materials. 
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materials, the inhabitants arc under continual dread of rue, againft w hich they 
take every precaution. The roofs arc lightly covered ; and at each door 
'Hands a long bamboo, with a hook at the end, to pull ilown the thatch : alfo 
another pole, with a grating of f])lit bamboo at the extremity, about three 
feet fquarc, to fupprefs flame by prefllirc. Almoft every houfc has earthen 
pots of water on the roof. And there is a particular clafs * of people, whofc 
bufincfs it is to prevent and extinguifli fires. 

The Mayoon's habitation is a good building, in comparifon with all the other 
houfes of Pegue. It is raifed on ports, ten feet high, 'fherc feems, from an 
outfide view, to be many apartments, befides the hall in which he gives au- 
dience. It is in the centre of a fpacious court, furrounded by a high 
fence of bamboo mats. There is in the hall, at the upper end, a fmall eleva- 
tion in the floor, on which the Viceroy fits when he receives vifics in form. 

The objccl in Pegue that mort attracts and mort merits notice, is the 
Temj)lc of SiioEMADOof, or xht Golden Supreme. This extraordinary edifice 

P 2 is 


* Thefe people are called Pagrva^i. They are flavcs of the government ; men who have 
been found guilly of theft, and through mercy have had their lives fj)arcd, d hey are difiin- 
guiihed by a black tiicic on each check, caufed by pun£lualioii : alio by having on their 
breads, in Birm an charafters, the word Thief, and the name of the article flolen ; as on 
one (that I alkcd an explanation of) Putchoo Kkoo, or Cloth ihifj, 

Thefe men patrolc the ftreetsat night, to put out fires and lights after a certain hour. T hey 
alfo aff as conftables, and arc the public executioners. 

■f Shoe is the Birman woid for golden ; and there can be little doubt that Madoo is a cor- 
1 option of the //irtc/w Ma HA Deva or Deo, 1 could not learn from the tlie oiigin or 

etymology of the term ; but it was explained to me as importing a promontory that overlooked land 
and water* Praw lignifics Lord, and is always annexed to the name of a facred building. It is 
likewile a fovcicign and facerdotal title; and frequently ufed by an inferior when addrclling 
his fuperior. I'hc analogy between the and the ancient in the apj)lication 

of this tcim, as well as in many other inflanccs, is highly dcferving notice. 


Thfii 
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is built on a <loul)lc tciracc, one raifed upon anotlicr. The lower and greater 
terrace is ahoiii ten feet al)o\e the natural level of the ground. It is quadran- 
gular. 'i he iippc i and IciTer terrace is of a like fliape, raifed about tuenty feet 
above the lower teirace, or thirty above the level of the country. 1 judged a 
fKleof the lower terrace to be 1391 feet, of the upper 684. The walls that 
fuflained the tides of the terraces, both upper and lower, arc in a date of ruin. 
They wcie foi merly covered with plaiiler, wi ought into various figures. 'J'hc 
area of the lower is flrewed with the fiagnients of finall decayed buildings; 
but the upper is kcjit free from filth, and in tolerable gootl order. There is 
a flrong piefumption tliat tlie fortrefs is coeval with this building ; as the earth 
of which the terraces arc compofed, appears to have been taken I'rom the 
ditch ; there being no other excavation in the city, or its neighbourhood, that 
could have alfoided a.tenth part of the quantity. 

ThtTe terraces arc afeended by flights of flonc flops, broken and ncglce^cd. 
On each fide are rlwellings of the RahaanSt or priefls, raifed on timbers four 
or five feet from the ground. Their houfes conlilV only of a fingle hall. The 
wooden pillars that fuirport them arc turned with neatnefs. The roof is of 
tile, and the fides offlicathing-boards. There arc a numberof bare benches in 
cvciy houfe, on which the Rahaans We law no furniture. 

SiioF.MADoo is a pyramid, compofed of brick and plaiftcr, with fine fhell 
mortar, without excavation or aperture of any fort; aefliagonal at the bafe, and 

fpiral 

Phr,i was tlic proper name under which the Efiypliivts firfl adoied the Sun, before it 
received the allegorical appellation of Ofnts, or Author of lime. They likcwife conferred 
it on their kings and pricds. In the lird hook of Mosts, chap. xli. I’hahaoii gives 
•• Josr I'll to wife the daughter of Potipherj, or the I’ricll of Os.” In the book of Jeremiah, a 
king of Egypt is dyk'd, “ I’iiaraoh Opiira.” And it is not a very im-piobablc conjcflurc, 
that the title I’iiaraoii, given to fucceffivc kings of E^ypt^ is a corruption of the word Phra, 
or Praoi : in its original fenfe fignifying the Sun, and applied to the fovcrcign and the 
priedhood, as the rcprcl'cntativcs on earth of that fplendid luminary. 
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fpiral at top. Each fide of the bafe mcafurcs 162 feet. This immenfe breadth 
diminiflics abruptly j and a fimilar building has not unaptly been compared 
in fltape to a large fpeaking trumpet.* 

Six feet from the ground there is a wide ledge, which furrounds the bafi: 
of the building; on the plane of which arc filty-fevcn fmall fpires, of equal 
fizc, and cquidifiant. One of th.cm meafured twenty-feven feet in height, 
and forty in circumference at the bottom. On a higlier ledge there is another 
row, conlifiing of fifty-three fpires, of fimilar fiiapc and meafurement. A 
great variety of mouldings encircles the buikling; and ornaments, fomewhat 
refembling the fleur dc lys, fiirround what may be called the bafe of the fpirc. 
Circular mouldings likewife gird this part to a conilderablc height; abo\;e 
which there arc ornaments in ftucco, not unlike the leaves of a Coriiitbiaii 
capital ; and the whole is crowned by a tee, or umbrella, of open iron-work, 
from which rifes an iron rod with a gilded penant. 

The tee, or umbrella, is to be fecn on every facred building in repair, that 
is of a fpiral form. The raifing and confecration of this lafi and indifpenfiblc 
appendage, is an aefi of high religious folcmnity, and a fcafon of fellivity and 
relaxation. 

The prefent King beftowed the tee that covers Siioemadoo. It was made 
at the capital ; and many of the principal nobility came down from Ummerapoora 
to be prefent at the ceremony of putting it on. 


The 


* Vide Mr. IIo.nter’s Account of Pegue, 
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The circumference of the tee is fifty-fix feet. It reds on an iron axis, 
fixed in the building, and is further fecured by large chains, ftrongly rivetted 

to the fpirc. 

Round the lower rim of the umbrella are appended a number of bells, ot 
diil'ercnt fizes, which, agitated by the wind, make a continual jingling. 

The tee is gilt ; and it is (iiid to be the intention of the King to gild the 
whole of the fpire. All the leflTer pagodas arc ornamented with proportionable 
umbrellas, of fimilar workmanfliip, which arc likewife encircled by fmall 
bells. 

'Ihc extreme height of the building, from the level of the country, is 361 
feet ; and above the interior terrace, 331 feet. On the fouth-caft angle of the 
upper terrace there arc two handfomc faloons, or keouns, lately crccdcd. 
The roof is eompofed of dilfercnt ftages, fupported by pillars. I juelgcd 
the length of each faloon to be about fixty feet, and the breadth thirty. 
The ceiling of one of them is already cmbellifhed with gold leaf, and the 
pillars lacquered; the other is not yet completed. They arc made entirely 
of wood. The carving on the outfidc is very curious. We faw fcvcral un- 
iinidicd figures, intended to be fixed on diflercnt parts of the building; fomc 
of them not ill fiiapcn, and many exceedingly grotcfque. Splendid images 
of Gai'pma (the Binnmi objed of adoration) were preparing, which we 
underllood were defigned to occupy the infidc of thefe keouns. 

At each angle of the interior terrace is a pyramidical pagoda, fixty-feven 
feet in height, refembling, in miniature, the great pagoda. In front of the 
one in the fouih-weil corner are four gigantic reprefentations, in mafonry, 

of 
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of Palloo, or the man~deftroyer^ half heart, half human, fcated on their 
hams, each with a large club on the right rtiouldcr. The Pundit who ac- 
companied me faid, that they refemblcd the Rakuss of the Hindus. They arc 
guardians of the temple. 

Nearly in the center of the eart face of the area arc two human figures in 
rtucco, beneath a gilded umbrella. One rtanding, reprefents a man with a 
book before him, and a ()cn in his hand. He is called Tiiaoiamek, the 
recorder of mortal merits, and mortal mifdecds. The other, a female figure 
kneeling, is Maiia the protectrefs of the univerfe, as long as the 

univeiic is doomed to lart: but when the time of general dilfolutiori arrives, 
by her hand the world is to be overwhelmed, and deftroyed cvcrlartingly, 

A fmall brick building, near the north-cart angle, contains an upright 
marble fiai), four feet high, and three feet wide, on which is a long and 
legible infeription. I was told it was a recent account of the donations 

of pilgrims. 

Along the north face of the terrace there is a wooden fhed, for the 
convenience of devotees who come from a dirtance to offer up their prayers 
at SlIOEMADOO. 

On the north fide of the great pagoda are three large bells, of good 
workmanfliip, fufpended near the ground, between pillars. Several deers’ 
horns are rtrevved around. Thofe who conic to pay their devotions, firft take 
up one of the horns, and rtrike the bell three times, giving an alternate ftrokc 
to the ground. This aert, I was told, is to announce to the fpirit of Gauuma, 
the approach of a fuppliant. There are fcvcral low benches near the bottom 

of 
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of ilic |w ok!.!, on which the perfon who comes to pray places his oH'criiiijj, 
which ocMcr.illy confifhs of boiled rice, a plate of fweetmeats, or cocoa-nut 
fried in oil. When it is given, the devotee cares not what becomes of it. 
'file crows and ft’.riiih dogs commonly cat it up in the prefence of the donor, 
who nc\cr attempts to prevent or molcfl: the animals. I faw feveral plates of 
siduals devoured in this manner, and underltood it was the cafe with all that 
were brought. 


There arc many fmall pagodas on the areas of both terraces, which arc 
neglected, and fullered to fall into decay. Numberlefs images of Gaudwa 
lie indifcriminatcly fcattered. A pious Birman, who purchafes an idol, firffc 
[irocurci the ceremony of confccration to be performed by the Rahaans, 
then takes his purchafe to whatever facred building is mofl: convenient, and 
there places it either in the belter of a keoun, or on the open ground 
before the temple: nor docs he ever after icem to have any anxiety about its 
prefervation, but leaves the divinity to lliift for itfclf. 

Some of thofe idols are made of alabafter, which is found in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital of the Birman dominions, and admits of a very fine 
polilh. 

On both the terraces arc a number of white cylindrical flags,* which are 
ufed by the Rahaans alone, and are confidcred as emblematic of purity and 
their facred iuniflion. On the top ot the ftafl there is commonly the figure 
of a henza, or goofc, the fymbol both of the Birman and Pegue nations. 

From 


* Tlicfc (lags arc made of long ftripcs of white cloth, fewed together at the Tides, and 
extended by hooks of thin bamboos. 
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From the upper ledge that furrounds the bafe of Shoem \noo, the profpcx'l 
of the country is extenfive and pidurcfquej but it is a profped of nature in 
her rudeft date. There are few inhabitants, and fcarccly any cultivation. 
The hills of Martaban rife to the caftward ; ami the Sitang river, winding 
along tlie plains, gives here and there an interrupted view of its waters. To 
the north-north-weft, above forty miles, are the Galladzet hills, whence the 
Pegue river takes its rifc; hills remarkable only for the noifome clfcds of 
their atmofphere. In every other diredion the eye looks over a boundlefs plain, 
chequered by a wild intermixture of wood and water. 

Previous to my departure from Pegue, I paid a vifit to the Sircdnvj, or fn- 
perior Rahaan, of the country. His abode was iituatcJ in a lhady grove ol 
tamarind trees, about five miles fouth-eafl: of the city. Every objed feemed 
to correfpond with the years and dignity of the poircllbr. The trees were lofty. 
A bamboo railing proteded his dwelling from the attack of wild beads. A 
neat refervoir contained clear water. A little garden gave him roots; and 
his retreat was well flocked with fruit-trees, A number of younger Rahaans 
lived with him, and adminiftered to his wants with pious refped. Though 
extremely emaciated, he feemed lively, and in full pofTenion of his mental fa- 
culties. He faid his age was eighty-feven. The Rahaans, although fupported 
by charity, never accept of money. I therefore prefented this venerable 
prelate of the order with a piece of cloth, which was repaid by a grateful bc- 
nedidion. He told me that, in the convulfions of the Pegue empire, mod 
of their valuable records had been deflroycdj but it was traditionally believed, 
that the temple of Siioemadoo was founded two thoufand three hundred years 
ago, by two brothers, merchants, who came to Pegue from Tahwmeou, one 
day’s journey call of Martaban. Thefc pious traders raifed a pagoda of one 
Birman cubit, twenty inches and a half in height. Sigeamek, or the fpirit 
that prefides over the elements, and direds the thunder and lightning, in 
VoL. V. CL the 
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the fpacc of one night, incrcafcd the fizc of the pagoda to two cubits. The 
merchants then added another cubit, which Sigeamee likewife doubled in the 
fame Ihort time. The building thus attained the magnitude of twelve cubits, 
when the merchants dcfiftcd. That the pagoda was afterwards gradually in- 
creafed by fucceflive monarchs of Pegue; the regifters of whofc names, and the 
amount of their contributions, had been loft in the general ruin: nor could 
he inform me of any authentic archives that furvived the wreck. 

Of the deficiency of the foregoing account of the city of Pegue, and the 
temple of Siioemadoo, I am fully fenfible. Authentic documents were not 
to be procured; and the florics related, in anfwcr to oral enquiries, were too 
extravagant to merit attention. That Pegue was once a great and populous 
city, the ruins of buildings within the walls, and the veftiges of its extenfive 
fuburbs, ftill extant, fufficiently declare. Of the antiquity of Shoemadoo 
there is no reafon to doubt: and as a pile of building, fingular in its con- 
ftruAion, and extraordinary for its magnitude, it may juftly be numbered 
amongft the moft curious fpecimens of oriental architeihure. 
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Defcription of ihe Tree called^ by the Burmas, Launzan. 

BY 

FRANCIS BUCHANAN, Esq. M. D. 


T) EFORE my fctting out to accompany the late deputation to the court of 
j4va, I received fomc feeds, which had been fent to Sir John Shore 
from Pegue. It was conceived that they might be ufcfully employed to yield 
oil, with which they feemed to abound: I was therefore particular in mak- 
ing my enquiries after the plant producing them. I foon learned that they were 
produced only in the upper provinces of the kingdom; and, on my arrival 
there, I found myfclf (till at a diftance from the tree on which they grow. 
It is faid only to be found on the mountains; and thefe I had no where an op- 
portunity of examining. With fome didiculty, however, I procured, whilft 
at Jmerapoora, fome young flioots, with abundance of the flowers, and 
feveral young plants in a growing Hate : and while at Pagam, on our return, 
I procured many branches with the young fruit. Unluckily, all the young 
plants died before I reached Bengali otherwife, I believe, they might have 
been an acquifition of fome value. The tree is faid to be very lofty; and, 
from what I faw, mufl: produce immenfc quantities of the fruit; as may 
readily be conceived from looking at the drawings ; where it mufl: be obferved, 
that the fruit-bearing branch has had by far the greatefl: part of its produce 
fliaken off by the carriage. In times of plenty, little ufe is made of the fruit, 
except for yielding oil, as had been expelled; and befides, a fmall quantity of 
the feeds arc gathered, and fent to all parts of the empire, where they are 

2 ufed 
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iifed for nearly the fame purpofcs that almonds are amongft us; but the demand 
in this way cannot be confidcrablc. 

It is in times offcarcity that the fruit becomes valuable. It is faid, when ripe, 
to be red; and, like a peach, confifts of a fucculcnt outer flcfli, containing a 
hard dicll, in w'hich there is a finglc feed. The outer flefliy part is faid to be 
agreeably acid, and fafe to cat. When that is removed, the fliells, by a flight 
beating, fplit in two, and are thus eafily feparated from the kernel. Thefc 
kernels taftc very much like a walnut ; but arc rather foftcr, and more oily. 
As they can, at thofc places where the trees grow, be afforded very cheap, in 
times of fcarcity they arc carefully gathered; and, when boiled with a little rice 
or Indian corn, furnifli a great part of the food of the lower clafs of the natives. 

I fliall now add fuch a botanical defeription of the plant as will enable it 
to be reduced in to the vegetable fyflcni; although not in every rerpeiH: com- 
plete, owing to my not having feen the tree or the ripe fruit. I believe it will 
be found to conftitutc a new genus; but I do not venture to give it a name, till 
the European botanifts have afeertained, whether or not it be reducible to any 
known genus of plants. In the botanical defeription I ufc the Latin lan- 
guage ; as I am not yet fufliciently acquainted w ith the technical terms intro- 
duced into the EngUjh by the Litchfield Society, to ufc them with facility. 

Character EJfentialis. Cal. i phyll, petala 5, rcccptaculo inferta, ftam. 10, 
rcceptaculo inferta. Ncdl. maximum, orbiculatum, 10 fulcum, germen in- 
volvcns. Styli 5, conniventes. Drupa monofperma, nuce bivalvi. Habitat in 
montofis regni Barmanorum. 


Arbor data ramis fufeis nudis; ramulis foliofls. Ramuli floriferi glabri, 
vubicundi, viride-pundati; frudiferi rimoli. 

4 


Folia 
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Folia approximata, altcrna, petiolata, oblonga, bafi attenuata, Integra, in- 
tegerrima, retufa, glabra, venis reticulata. 

Fulcra, petiolus anceps, acutangulus, brcvifllmus, glaber. StipuKc, pubes, 
arma cirrhi nulla. 

Inflorf.scentia. Paniculi axillarcs ad apices ramorum congerti, laxi, nudi, 
foliis longiores, ramoflilTimi ; ramis terctibus, horizontalibus, fparfis. Flores 
parvi, albidi, plurimi, pediccllati, fparfi. Raccnii frudiferi penduli, foliis 
multo longiores. Frudtus rubri, accfccnti-dulccs. 

Cal. perianthum proprium monophyllum, concavum, corolla brevius, 
quinquefidum : laciniis obtufis. Lacinisc calycis aliquando tres, fcpius 
quatuor. 

Cor. petala quinque, rarius fex, reccptaculo inferta, fcHilia, fublincaria, ob- 
tufa, rcvoluta. 

Nf.ct. Maximum, in centro floris orbiculatum, dcprclTum, dcccm-lhiatiim, 
gerrnen involvcns. 

SxANf. Filamcnta decern, fubulata, ereda, pctalis breviora, reccptaculo 
inferta, aiuhcix parvx, ovatae. 

PisT. Gerrnen fuperum. Nectario tedum. Styli quinque fubulati, eredi, 
conniventes, longitudiiie ftaminum, ftigmata obtufa. 

Per. Drupa conipreffa, obovata, obtufa, obtufo-carinata, unilocularis. 

Sem. Nux unilocularis, comprclTa, fub-bivalvis, dehifeens; femen folitarium, 
liinc acutum, indc craffum carinatum. 

Affinis, ordine naturali, tenninaliis proximus habitu, gencri a Roxburgio 
tfaroo mamaday dido, fed nec^aria diverfinima, charaderem habet non nihil 
fimilcm generi altero, a Roxburgio dido, fed habitus diverfi ; fingu-. 

laris eft drupa monofperma cum ftylis quinque ; fimile aliquod tamcn occurrit 
in genere Roxburgiano odina. 

A Saponaria diverfum genus, drupa uniloculari. 
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IX. 

specimen oj the Language 

OF THE 

PEOPLE INHABITING THE HILLS IN THE VICINITY OF 

BHAGULPOOR. 

Communicated in a Letter to the Secretary, 

BY 

Major R. E. Roberts. 

T)F,RCEIVING that the very full and ratisfa(ffory account of the people 
inhabiting tlic hills in the vicinity of Bhagulpoor, by Lieutenant Shawe, 
in the Fourth Volume of the /Iftatick Rejearches, is unaccompanied by any fpe- 
cimen of their language, Ihould the following one be acceptable as a fupplc- 
ment :o that account, or you deem it deferving the notice of the Society, I 
fliall be obliged by your laying it before them, as I can rely on the corredlncfs 
of it. 

Mr, Shawe having obferved that thefc people have no writing charadfer, I 
juft beg leave to add, that, when I was on duty at Rajahmahl, fevcral years 
ago, a hill chief fent a verbal mefiage to the commanding officer, cxprelfing 
a vvifti to wait upon him. Being defired to appoint a day for that purpofc, 
he tranfmitted a ftraw with four knots upon it, which was explained by the 
melTenger who brought it, to intimate, that his raafter would come on the 
fourth day. 


The 
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INHABITING THE HILLS 


The Head 

Cook. 

The Eyclafti 

Cunmeer. 

Eyebrow 

CunmudbL 

Cheek 

CulU. 

Nofc 

Moce. 

Chin 

Kyboo 

Throat 

Cuffer. 

Tooth 

Pul. 

Armpit 

Buddcc puckda* 

An Arm 

Tat buddcc. 

Blood 

Reefs. 

Breaftof aWoman 

Doodah. 

A Finger 

Angillcc. 

Heel 

Tcckna, 

The Breaft 

Book ah. 

Flcfli 

Maak. 

Belly 

Coochah 

A Fever 

Meed. 

Loins 

Cudmah. 

Hcadakc 

Cooknogec. 

Back 

Cookah. 

Cholick 

Coochoohoogcc. 

A Vein 

Naroo. 

A Tiger 

Toot. 

Toe 

Cuddah Angillcc. 

Dog 

Alah. 

Hair 

Tullcc. 

Ant 

Choobah. 

An Eye 

Cun. 

Kite 

Chunneeadee. 

Ear 

Kydoob. 

Paroquet 

Apud. 

The Countenanee 

Trefoo. 

Fly 

Tcelcur. 

Beard 

Pachoodec. 

Bee 

Ook. 

Throat 

Tood, 

Heaver 

Surruncufla. 

Shoulder 

Dupna. 

A Star 

Badekah. 

A Nail (of Finger) 

Ooruk. 

Cloud 

Badclee. 

A Lip 

Boocootooda. 

Cow 

Oocc. 

Navel 

Cood. 

Jackal 

Cheecdloo. 

Buttock 

Moodoocudmulla. 

Cat 

Beerkah, 

Liver 

Cuckalee. 

Cock 

Noogeer. 

The Foot 

Chupta. 

Crow 

C4cab. 

A Bone 

Coochul. 

Dove 

Poorah. 

Forehead 

Nccpcc. 

Pigeon 

Cootccrah. 
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A Scorpion 

Teclah. 

A Buffalo 

Mung. 

A Hog 

Reefs. 

A Dccr 

Chutteedah. 

A Hen 

Dootcegeer. 

A Bat 

Chcedgoo. 

A Snake 

Nccr. 

A Fifh 

Mccn. 

Male, mafcuUnc 

Pcechilah. 

Sunfliine 

Beer. 

Moondiinc 

Bcelah. 

Lightning 

Chudkah. 

Light 

Abublce. 

Eaith 

Kycul. 

A Stone 

Chachah. 

An Arrow 

Ch4r. 

A Bone 

£edut« 

Fire 

Chuchah. 

Water 

Oom. 

Grafs 

Doobah. 

Food 

Jacoo* 

Bread 

Puttcca. 

Cloth 

Durja. 

Black 

Fudcooroa. 

White 

Cheen burroo. 

Red 

Kyfoo. 

Yellow 

Balcoo. 

Rice 

Teekccl. 


VoL. V. 


Oil 

Heefeun. 

A Turband 

Doomcc, Cocudec, 

A Tree 

Mun. 

Linen Cloth 

LookL 

Cold 

Kaidah. 

Heat 

Oomcc. 

A Houfe 

Ada. 

North 

Colah. 

South 

Purrubmoha, 

Weft 

Beerhotroo. 

A Peacock 

Choobah. 

Sweet 

Amccbadc. 

Bitter 

Cadkah. 

Sour 

Scctccd. 

Prayer, worflbip 

Aydecootcc. 

Hindujlan 

Cclcr, 

Wheat 

Gyhoom. 

To fleep 

Cooda. 

To beget, procreate 

Kecna. 

To deep 

Cundcico. 

Togo 

Aycoocoo. 

To tear 

Afcchce. 

To fquecze, 

prefs out 

^ Ayrcoo, 

To grind 

TudyccL 

To know, un- 

derftand 

^ Booje ccn. 

To rub 

MilccL 


R 
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INHABITING THE HILLS, 


To break 

Tuna, 

This 

Bhcc. 

To found 

Ahootcc. 

Him 

Nahccn. 

To laugh 

Alkce. 

They 

Nuckecd. 

To weep 

Boolkce. 

Ignorant 

Go cullce mulla 

To pull, draw 

Bundra. 

Juftice 

Muzcoor. 

A River 

Abccn. 

Which 

Chuchec, 

Salt 

Beck. 

A Liar 

Pudrccarcc, 

A Cup 

Corcc. 

A Rope, Cord 

Mccr, 

Below, under 

Tuttd. 

A Hill 

Tookah. 

A Tent Rope 

Jumka. 

Sick 

Chootali* 

High 

Arka, 

A Sheet 

Chuppoodah. 

A Door 

Dowarec. 

Left (Fland or Side) 

Akdo. 

A Flower 

Kadah. 

C rooked 

Dccija. 

Game (Beads of) 

Cubbrcc. 

Sand 

Balah. 

An Ulcot 

Bootalu 

Ac cu fat ion, 

1 M4fcc. 

The World 

Ooraha. 

Complaint 

J 

A Mat 

Talcc, 

A Garment, VcR 

Joolcc. 

Before 

Moodihcc. 

Phyfick 

Bhudder. 

Why 

Pundrcck, 

A Salh 

Sujar. 

Me, to me 

Aykee* 

A Mill 

Mookah, 
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X. 

An Account of the Difcovery of Two Urns in the 
Vicinity of Benares. 

By JONATHAN DUNCAN, Efq. 

T HEREWITH beg leave to deliver to the Society a Stone and a Marble 
VelTel, found the one within the other, in the month of January, 1794., 
by the people employed by Baboo Juggut Sing in digging for Hones from 
the fubterraneous materials of fome extenfivc and ancient buildings in the 
vicinity of a temple called Sarnauth, at the diHance of about four miles to the 
northward of the prefent city of Benares. 

In the innermoft of thefe cafes (which were difeovered after digging to the 
depth of eighteen hauls, or cubits, under the furface) were found a few human 
bones, that were committed to the Ganges, and fome decayed pearls, gold 
leaves, and other jewels of no value, which cannot be better difpofed of than 
by continuing in the receptacle in which they muft have fo long remained, and 
been placed upon an occafion on which there are feveral opinions among the 
natives in that diftrid. The firft, that the bones found along with them, may 
be thofe of the confort of fome former Rajah or Prince, who having devoted 
herfelf to the flames on the death of her hulband, or on fome other emer- 
gency, her relations may have made (as is faid not to be unprecedented) this 
depofit of her remains as a permanent place of lodgment; whilft others have 
fuggefted, that the remains of the deceafed may have probably only been thus 
temporarily difpofed of, till a proper time or opportunity ftioiild arrive of 

R 2 committing 
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committing them to the Ganges, as is ufually obfervcd in rcfped to thefe pujhpa, 
or flowers i a term by which the Hindus aflcift to diftinguifli thofc refiduary 
veftiges of their friends dying natural deaths, that are not confumed by the fire, 
to which their corpfes are generally expofed, according to the tenets of their 
religion. 

But 1 am myfelf inclined to give the preference to a conclufion differing 
from cither of the two former, viz. that the bones found in thefe urns muft 
belong to one of the worfliippers of Buddha, a fet of Indian heretics, who, 
having no reverence for the Ganges, ufed to depofit their remains in the earth, 
inftcad of committing them to that river; a furmife that fcems fiiongly cor- 
roborated by the circumftancc of a flatuc or idol of Buddha having been 
found in the fame place under ground, and on the fame occafion with the 
difeovery of the urns in queftion, on which was an infeription, as per the ac- 
companying copy of the original, afeertaining that a temple had between 
7 or 800 years ago been conftruded there for the worfliip of that deity. 



TWO URNS IN THE VICINITY OF BENARES. 


Copy of the origtnaljnfcription referred to in the p)eecding Pnper. 

5JT;[Tnr7Tf^7r7rTlf?r ^ 

%?TfU%T7T^^T^' ^T^TJljtJITTr^TR^ \ 

% iiJJT -1^ 

|7F ?%T ^ 

RT t f^;( Tff^j ?JT ;r WTf 5r; Iiijih" h 
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HJITtT. ^ 
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XI. 

Account oj fome Ancient Infcriptions. 


*' I ^HE Prefidcnt lays before the Society a Fac Simile of fome Ancient In- 
feriptions, received from Sir Charles Ware Mallet. They were 
taken by Mr. Wales, a very ingenious artift, who has employed himfelf in 
making dcfigns of the excavations and fculptures at Ellura, and other parts on 
the wellcrn fide of India. To the ingenuity of Lieutenant Wileord, the 
Society is indebted for an explanation of the Infcriptions. They are, as he 
ohferves, of little importance; but the publication of them may aflirt the la- 
bogrs of others in decyphering more interefting manuferipts or infcriptions. 
The following Extrad of a Letter from Likutenani’ Wileord, containing 
his Tranllation of the Infcriptions, accompanies them. 


T HAVE the honour to return to you the fac fimilc of the feveral infcriptions, 
with an explanation of them. I defpaircd at full of ever being able to dc- 
cypher them ; for as there are no ancient infcriptions in this part of India, we 
never had, of courfe, any opportunity to try our Ikill, and improve our talents, 
in the art of decyphering. However, after many fruitlefs attempts on our 
part, we w'ere fo fortunate as to find at lafl: an ancient fage, who gave us the^ 
key, and produced a book in Sanjerit, containing a great many ancient alpha- 
bets formerly in ufe in different parts of India. This was really a fortunate 
difeovery, which hereafter may be of great fcrvicc to us. But let us proceed. 

4 Number 
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Number II. and VI, are pure SanJerU', and the charader, though uncouth, 
is Sanjerit alfo. 

The other numbers, viz. I. III. IV. and V. are written in an ancient 
vernacular dialed:; and the charaders, though very different from thofc now 
-in ufe, are ncverthelefs derived from the original or primaeval Sanjerit^ for the 
elements are the fame. 

1 have exhibited thefe numbers in one fhcet. The Inferiptions arc firft 
written in their original dialed, but in Sanjerit charaders. To this is an- 
nexed a tranflation in Sanjerit-, and both the original dialed and the Sanjerit 
tranflation are exhibited in Englijh charaders. 

The numbers I. III. IV. and V. relate to the wanderings of Yudishtira 
and the Pandovas through forefts and uninhabited places. They were pre- 
cluded, by agreement, from converfing with mankind; but their friends and 
relations, Vidura and Vya'sa, contrived to convey to them fuch intelligence 
and information as they deemed necclfary for their fafety. This they did by 
writing Ihort and obfeure fcntenccs on rocks or ftones in the wilderncfs, and 
in charaders previoufly agreed upon betwixt them. Vya'sa is the fuppofed 
author of the Purdnas. 

No. I. 

¥ 

Confifls of four diftind parts, which arc to be read feparately. In the firft 
part, ( 1 ,) either Vidura or Vya'sa informs Yudishtira of the hoftile in- 
tentions of Duryodhen. 

“ From what I have feen of him (Duryodhen,) and after having fully 
confidcred (the whole tenor of his condud,) lamfatisfied that he is 
“ a wicked man. Keep thyfelf concealed, O chief of the illuftrious!” 

In 
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In the ad part of No. I. 

Having firft broken the ftone (that clofes thy cave) come here fecrctly, old 
man, that thou maycft obtain the objed of thy defire. Thy fufferings 
“ vex me fore.’* 

In the 3d part of No. I. 

“ O, moft unfortunate, the wicked i* come.” 

In the 4th part of No. I. 

Yudishtira and his followers being exhaufted with their fuflerings, made 
overtures of peace through Vidura and Vvasa. They had at firft fome hope 
of fuccefs, when fuddenly an end was put to the negociation, and affairs took 
another turn. This piece of intelligence they conveyed to Yudishtira in the 
following manner: 

4th. " Another word.” 

This expreflion, in an adverbial form, is ftill in ufe to exprefs the fame thing. 

No. III. 

“ O, worthy man, 0 , Hara-hara," {Hara-bara, the name of Mahade'va, 
twice cxprelled, is an exclamation ufed by people in great diftrefs,) 
“tafeend into thy cave— Hence fend letters — But into thy cave go fe- 
“ cretly.” 

' No. IV. 

** Thou wilt foon perceive that they arc leagued together, and that their - 
” bellies (appetites) arc the only rule of their condud. Decline their 
fricndftiip — Sec the door of yon cave — Break it open, (and conceal 
” thyfelf therein.”) 

VOL. V. 


S 


No. 
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No. V. 

“ Go into the town immediately — But do not mix with them — Keep thy- 
“ fclf fcparate as the lotos (from the waters in which it floats.) — Get 
“ into the houfe of a certain ploughman, and firfl: remain concealed 
“ therej but afterwards keep thyfelf in rcadinefs.” 

The two following numbers allude to the worfhip of Buddha. 

No. II. 

“ Here is the ftatute of Sa'cya-Uda'raca, (now a form of Buddha,) but 
" who was before a Brahmacdri, called Sri'-Sohua.” 

No. VI. 

“ Sa'cya-Pa'da'mrata made this ftatute.” 

My learned friends here infift that thefe inferiptions were really written by 
the friends of Yudishtira. I doubt this very much. Thefe Inferiptions 
certainly convey little or no information to us: ftill our having been able to 
dccyphcr them is a great point in my opinion, as ir may hereafter lead to 
further difeoveries, that may ultimately crown our labours with fuccefs. In- 
deed, your fending them to me has really been the occafion df my difeovering 
the above-mentioned book, which I conceive to be a moft fortunate circumftance. 


F. Wilford. 
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No. I. 






^ITR5’5l?nrtr|§T 


|§^JTT? ^fTW 
j«?r* 


Bhdlu uhu 

f>acat'ha vra'dhara hud'ha 
gupta Juputh'itdpa 


y urappru pluta vradd'ba 
pattbarc'batut'ba dba 
patpe 


Cr a'' dr at a c*ba~ 
/ paipe 


ItaraftbJ 

•vrattam 


The fame in Sanfcrit. 









l^nxr 

• 


5T-7nn 


iVaram fraptim guftah X’radJla \CaJhara1a \A»}alKi 
attnah /Kfrathta^at \frajtaramc ban'da^ittva ha frkfa, 1 c'halah praftah, j vrattintam. 


No. III. 




Rucbara Hara-hau 


aruruba Ic'bae 
rurui guba / u 


The fame in Sanfcrit. 




gubam ruhya /k'byJni 
pr/J}jaya gii'dbad gacb'ha. 


No. IV. 



Cala-t jar be rubabai paba-i tbe jncbarah arur{ pagubadara latu. 


The fame in Sanfcrit. 

Jumht jar bare ru'dhdb prabitam id'bann Jntbam dbara Uadgubd dwuram U'ha. 
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No. V. 

01)} hi t^ha-i Jhhu Jabru it'huChara ruba bald ruba 
hafuti bdji ru-i-i guctha te i raru hcbaracru. 


Pure Sanjcrit. 

No. II. 


Sri Sc^lla Brahma^ 


VPX^^ 


raca pratimfyam. 


Of SOME 


The fame in Sanjcrit. 

am^5nil%TOff!t3?75HR3t^5 

Ahja iva tijhta Jtghram. gramam jbatiti pravifabalatTbara 
uvajatbi adyapi gatwd guptab tijhta pai\hdt ud'bycgam curu. 

Pure Sanjcrit. 

No. VI. 

^n^nir^^HfriTT^Jirn 

Sdcyd Pdddmrata crard pratm'J, 



ANCIENT INH'RlPl'IoNS. 


No. I. From Veml or Ellora. 





No. III. Ekvira or Jebire, 



No. IV. Ekvira or Jehire, 




No. VI. Vtml or Ellora. 
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XII. 

Observations on the Alphabetical System 

OF THE 

Language of Awa and Rac’hain.* 

By Captain JOHN TOWERS. 

rinHE annexed Plate f is a Specimen of the Alphabet of the Language of 
Awli and Rac'haih, agreeably to the Arrangement adopted by the Buiim- 
mas and Miirmlts, or Natives of thofe Kingdoms. 

To avoid tedious and perplexing reference, it was thought advifcabic to 
place under each fymbol its charaderiftic rcprcfcntativc in Roman letters. In 
doing this, more than common attention has been paid to preferve the nota. 
tion laid down in the elegant and pcrfpicuous " SyRcm and Diflertation on 
the Orthography of Jfmtick Words in Roman Letters,” commencing the I'irlt 
Volume of the Refearches of the Socictyj at lead, as far as its typical ar- 
rangement correfponded with the fyftem under difeuflion; and where a varia- 
tion rendered it neceffary, new combinations or fymbols have been introduced, 
and obfervations fubjoined for their elucidation. 

The abecedary rules, as taught by the natives, are, in their aggregate capa- 
city, called Sunbuh, or, The Syftem of Injlrullm, They arc clafTed under three 

didind 


* Ai' a and Aracan, 


+ Phtc I. 
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diftind hcads{ and thcfe again divided into thirty fubordinatc divifions, by 
the infledion of the primary letters, or alphabet properly fo called, with the 
three clafles of vowels arwi, asaiine, and hsaiicri, and four other marks. 
The inftrudion commences, however, with eighteen founds, to prepare the 
pupil, as it is faid, for the greater difficulties that are to follow. Thefe 
founds are included in what is taught fubfequently, though ten of their fym- 
bols arc not, which are therefore fubjoined in the annexed Plate. 

I. 

Of the fcveral feries as they occur in the Plate, the firft is cagric'he, or the 
alphabet-, refpeding which there is little to obferve. In certain cafes, to fa- 
cilitate utterance, c is permuted with g, eh with j-, the /econd d with the Je- 
cond t, p with b, and converfely. Of thofe founds that have more than one 
fymbol, the firjl c'b, ch'b, 1 ; Jecond t, d,n -, and third t'h, arc in general ufe; 
alfo xki'C. Jecond p'h-, except in thofe inftances where it docs not affociatc with 
the four marks that will appear under the following head. 


II. 


Thefe arc the four marks alluded to above. Their names, as they occur 
in the Plate, are apart, draii, bhdch'hwe, hmdcb'bwe, &c. according to the 
letter it is affociated with, and wdcb'hwe. 

dpah. 

The mark of this fymbol is yx though it might more properly, and fometimes 
more conveniently, be marked by our third vowel, commencing a diphthong, 
'fhe letters to which it is affixed, are c, c’b, (i,*) g, t, (2,) p, p'h, (1,) b, m, 

• A (1,) 

The figures refer to the archetype in the ?laXt, 
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/, (I,) s. To this laft it gives nearly the found of our r/aj which notation it is 
neceffary to preferve, though probably not conformable to the ftric^- rules ot 
analogy, Poflibly the conflituent parts of this found are the pijltit'ml fibilmit, 
and /, coalefcing with a following vowel. 

Ami. 

This mark is typified by r, and is always prefixed to the letters with which 
it aflbeiates. Thcfc are c, c'h, ( i,) «> cb'h, ( i :) /, ( 2 ;) p, p'h, ( r ;) b, m. 

With ch’h it forms a very harfli combination. But it is to be obferved, that 
it is the nature of this, as well as of all the marks, cither fcparatcly, or in 
their fcvcral combinations, to coalcfcc into one found with the aflbeiated letter 
as nearly as the organs of articulation will admit. Its name HrHii dclignatcs 
its natural form, meaning erebl or upright. 

Ilmnch’hwe. 

This extraordinary mark forms a new clafs of afpirates. Its name fignifies 
jujpended, from its fituation with refped to the letter. The letters under which 
it is placed, arc », ny, », (2 ;] m, r, /, ( i ;) w, rj before thefirft Jcven of which 
its type is h.* s it hardens into z, the appropriate fymbol; or adds a fyllable 
to the inherent vowel, as simi, a daughter, which may be cither written with 
the mark before us, or by w.f In the introdudory part to the Jyftcm,\ it fays, 
‘ when the breath is obftruded by the prclfure of the tongue (agninfi the roots 
of the upper teeth, or probably againft the palate] and forced between the teeth on 

VoL. V, T either 

* The afpiratc fo evidently precedes the letter in pronunciation, that, however inclina- 
tion may lead to make the fymbol follow the letter, as is ufual in the other alpirates, in this 
in dance it cannot be done without an offcnfivc violation of all analogy. 

+ See Plate I. a, 

;{: That commences the JirJl volume of the Rcfcarchcs of the oociely, l or the fake of 
brevity, it will be quoted throughout by this title. 
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either fide of it, a liquid is formed peculiar to the Britijh dialed of the 
Celtick.* We have found, however, this very found in the mdrk before us 
when aflbeiated with /. If this be the found reprefented by //, as in the com- 
mon furname Lloyd, the notation is but ill-fuited to give an idea of its powers. 
In the combination of this mark with dpdh, the only letters of alTociation arc 
m and /; and with arait, « and »; the ^ihbol being formed, as in the ori- 
ginal, of the component parts. 

Wiich'hwe, 

or the Jufpended w, is fubtended to every letter, excepting that with which it 
correfponds in the alphabet. ” Its fymbol is w, but fubjedl to certain changes 
and fuppreflion, the particular inftances of which will appear when the vowels 
come to be treated of. This mark with the letter h, and the one immediately 
preceding with the letter w, form two combinations for the fame found which is 
that of wh in the word what. In its alTociations with the other marks, it is 
governed by the fame rules, and governs the fame letters as already related 
under their feparate and combined forms; with an exception, however, to its 
homogeneous charadter in the alphabet. With apuh, and apah hmach'hwe and 
blach'bwe, we have the genuine found of our third vowel forming a diphthong 
with the fifth-, as miuwa, hmiuwd, hliuwa-, the diphthong in thefe inftanccs 
having precifely the fame found as in our word lieu : but, to preferve the nota- 
tion here laid down, it muft be typified by y, as mywa, hmyw&, hlywa; though 
it might more properly be reprefented by its confiituent parts, as in the firft 
example. 

3. 4 . 5- 

Thefe arc the three ferie^^^^owels and najal marks. The firft is called &rwi, 
or written, Amply the fecond asaiihe, from the root sail, to ftrike, (owing 


* A letter is alfo faid to be Uroii when uninfle&ed. 
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t6the r^^lrk hl^OT.m'hwm that is ftruck in writing from the topofthc/w/ 
l^ter) alKj fmall; and the third Ssailcri, from the fame, and m, large, 

great, in confequence of the proportion of the>;? feries that is ingrafted into it 
being more thah in the fecond. 

The alphabet, in its feveral ai!8blations with apan, hail, hhkh'hwe, and 
wkh'hwe, is, with only one exception, uniformly infledled throughout with 
the three feries of vowels and nafal marks in regular rotation aS they occur in 
the Plate. The inftance to the contrary is whb'hwe, which is altogether ex- 
eluded in the alphabetical inHcdion of asaiUri. 

Except as a compound, the firft vocal found, as deferibed in the fyftcm, 
has no place in the language before us. And there is yet a more ftriking fin- 
gularity ; which is, that every fyllable is liquid, as it were, in its termination, 
each letter having its peculiar vowel or nafal mark fubjoined, and in noinftance 
coalefcing uith a following letter. But, to elucidate it by inflances from our 
own language: were a native of Ava ox Aracan morely acquainted with the 
Roman letters, and that fuch and fuch fymbols reprefented fuch and fuch 
founds, without knowing their rules of aflbeiation, to read the words book, 
hoot, hull, he, would, agreeably to the powers he is taught to affix to the 
charaifters of his own language, pronounce them uniformly bu, or biica, butii, 
bUla, rcfpecliyely. And he could not poffibly do otherWife; the organs of ar- 
ticulation being inadequate to give utterance to the final letters according to 
the abrupt mode by which we are inftrufled to terminate thofe words. It 
nc^fcarcely be obferved, that hence each letter of the alphabet properly 
is ufed as ifyllahic initial, and never as a medial or final, if we except 
thi tifals. But here we only fpeak as far as pronunciation is concerned. 
There is reafon to fuppofc that this fingularity is not peculiar to the language 

T 2 

'f 


we 
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Ave arc treating of, but that the Chine/e is formed upon the fame principle; 
and probably fomc of tlic Afikan dialefts, if the analogy obfervable in the 
mode in which fomc natives of that quarter of the globe pronounce exotick 
words, and that of the M'dranu's, be fufficient ground for the fuggehion. 
Whether the language of '■til'et be not alfo, a member of the Society may 
be polFibly able to determine. A native of Aracan, of naturally ftrong parts, 
and acute apprehcnfion, with whom more than common pains have been taken 
for many months part to correct this defedt, can fcarcely now, with the molt 
determined caution, articulate a word or fyllablc in Ilinduftani that has a 
conjonant for a final, which frequently occafions very unplcafant, and fome- 
times ridiculous equivocations; and fuch is the force of habit even to making 
the moll fimple and eafy things difficult, that as obvious as the firjl elementary 
found appears to our comprchenfion, in an attempt that was made to teach 
him the Nugari character, of which it is the inherent vowel, a number of days 
clapfcd before he could be brought to pronounce it, or even to form any idea 
of it, and then but a very imperfedt one. 

The Plate, as has been already obferved, llicws the alphabetical arrangement 
adopted by the natives. It will be more convenient, however, in treating of 
the three ferics of vowels and nafal marks, to throw them into clafles ; not only 
for the fake of perfpicuity, but to avoid the irkfome talk of endlefs repetition. 


(ly (ly (ly 

Our extended found in all, and its contraded one in fond, are the bafis of 
thefc four vowels. The firif is pronounced with an accent peculiarly acute, 
by an infledlion pretty far back of the tongue towards the palate, terminated 

by 
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by a kind of catch. It fecms, however, to drop this dirtinftion when followed 
by a grave accent, as tara, juftj a property that it would appear to pofTefs in 
common with the other vowels diftinguiflied by acute accents. It is inhe- 
rent in every vowel, which may be the rcafon why it is placed lafl in the al- 
phabet. The accent of the third is as remarkably as the other is acute-, 
the fecond forming a medium between both, being our broad vowel in all-, 
while the fourth is a guttural, analogous to the Arabian kaf-, a fuppreflion of 
the final utterance by which this is charatflerizcd as a confonant, being all 
that is ncceflary to form the found before us. 

/, /, //. 

The two firfl: are accented in the fame proportion as a and it, only with 
fomewhat lefs force. The laft is pronounced with an effort uiiufually harffi, 
by a ftrong infledion of the centre part of the tongue towards the palate. It 
fecms to form a found between the third vowel of the fyflem and the adual 
articulation of its final letter, with which a foreigner, from mere oral know- 
ledge, would moff probably be induced to write it. No doubt, however, 
cxiffs of its being a vowel, as attention to the mode in which a native pro- 
nounces it will fully demonffrate. The conftituent found in lipait being our 
third vowel, in the infledion of thofc letters which take that mark with the 
three vowels before us, the variation in their affociated and unaffbeiated capa- 
city is not eafily difccrniblc at firft, but the difference is difeovered in a day 
or two’s pradice by the afliftance of a native. 

u, it, uj). 

The grave and acute accents of the laft feries charaderizc the two firft of 
the prefentj the third being formed by a fudden reciprocation of the tongue 

with 
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with an appiilfc nearly of the lips, fo as to convey an idea of fulncfs; or, if 
the cxpreflion may be allowed, a remarkable roundnefs of found united to an 
uncommonly oblufe and abrupt termination, a peculiarity that marks thofe 
vowxls of the feries (haiihe and hmUru that have mutes for the double let- 
ter. To this obfervation, however, there is an exception, which will be 
taken notice of in its proper place. The found of the letter, when aflbeiated 
with wkb'hwe^ and infleded by the two firft of thefe vowels, remains the 
fame as in its unaflbeiated form: but the figma in this cafe appears to be 
confidered by the natives themfeivcs as redundant, for it has hitherto only been 
met with in their abecedary fyftcm. 




V 


The firft is the e of the Jyftem. It has two types; the feventh of the firft 
feries, and the hft but one of the fccond, and which are often abbreviated in 
writing, as in the verbal termination ze and rwe in the Plate.* By a ftrangc 
irregularity, it is frequently written for /. The Jecond is diftinguiflied by the 
grave accent of the preceding feries. 

aOi ao\ 0, 0, 

Thefe vow'cls feem to be thus diftinguiflied in the Jyftem: ** By purfing up 
our lips in the Icaft degree, we convert the Ample clement into another found of 
the fame nature with the firft vowel, and cafily confounded with it in a broad 
pronunciation: when this newfound is lengthened; it approaches very nearly to 
the fourth vowel, which wc form by a bolder and ftronger rotundity of 
the mouth.’* The two flrft may be often miftaken for the laft; and, in fomc 
4 words, 


♦ Plate I. k 
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words, even for a and a, when infleding the other letters with wkh'we, fuf- 
pended. Like a, a, the fymbol in affociation with wkh’we, when infleded 
with thefc four vowels, is redundant. 

kl, kpi aid, aiL 

Our diphthong in ay, or joy, which feems to be compounded of the broad 
vowel in all, or rather its correfpondent fliort one, followed by the third, 
pronounced with the acute piercing accent deferibed in treating of the fird 
vowel, conditutes the found of the two firft of the prefent clafs of vowels ; 
while the narrower found in eye or my, with the obtufe abrupt termination men- 
tioned under the third dais of vowels, peculiarizes the two lad. Taken in 
two’s, as they appear above feparated by the Jemuolon, their founds are conge- 
nial. The two fird form the exception taken notice of under the third clafs 
of vowels. 

aul. 

The diphthong of the firjl and jifth vowels, already fo fully deferibed in the 
fydem, with the guttural termination of k, is the found of this vowel. It 
is fometimes abbreviated, by an elifion of the final letter, when a point above 
is fubdituted in its room.* 

The iiujals arc now only left for difeuflion; their peculiar vowels, as well 
as mod of their nafal terminations, arc to be found cither in the fydem, or in 
the foregoing obfervations. The only thing therefore that remains, is arranging 
them into clalTcs, and making a few trifling dridurcs, 

(in, ah. 

No elucidation is here necclTary. A fpccies of abbreviation is fometimes 
obfervablc in writing, when the double letter is placed above, indead of pre- 
ceding, the following letter; as in the word sahbuh.] 

ia. 


* Sec Plate I, c. 


+ See Plate I. d. 
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in. 

The figma of this nafal in the original is not deduced analogoufly; its 
powers as a Jyllabic initial being that of the dental nafal, which found is alto- 
gether excluded from this language as a final, 

unii uh. 

The firfl: of thefc is the regular fymbol. Both founds have but one 
type in the original, that as a labial appearing to be reftrifted to thofe in- 
(lances where a labial follows; cumbup^ a Jmall eminence^ or rifing ground. 
The nafal is frequently reprefented by a point above the letter. 

aihy ddtiy aim; aUy aih. 

The vowels of thofe nafals are in the fame proportion as aiiy aic/iy pronounced 
without the acute accent and abrupt termination by which they arc rcfpedively 
diftinguilhed. The ohjctire nafal, f formed by a flight infledlion of the tongue 
towards the palate, with a trifling aid from the other organ, and which is fo 
frequently to be met with in Perfian and Hindi vocables, is the found 
of the two firfl; the purpofe of the third being fcemingly to lake their 
place when a labial follows, as in the word camfhiiy the earth.X It may be 

proper 


t This nafdl appears to hold a middle place between the dental and guttural nafals confidcr- 
ed as finals ; with the Uft of which it has but one common type in the Syflem, 

I See Plate I. e\ where it may be obferved, the double letter has the one which thould fol- 
low it fubtended to it, and takes the vowel with which it is infletled, the dillinguilhing mark 
being fuppreffed ; an abbreviation very common in the vowels and nafal marks formed 
hy doable letters, particularly where the double letter is the fame with that which immediate* 
ly follows it. 
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proper to obfervc here, that, like the Hindi, there is a (light nafality perceiva- 
ble in the pronunciation of fome words for which there is no fymbol. 

The diphthongs of aih and aih are permuted with e and e wlicn infleding 
ny, y, and the whole clafs of upiin-, as nyeit, nych, cVc. and atii, when iniled- 
ing thofe letters with wiich'hwe fuf|)ended, and the clafs dpdh-viihh'hwc-, as 
nyweh, &c. This laft nafal, by an anomaly not to be accounted for, is very 
often written for e. 


auii, ain’t. 


Thcfe compounds, formed of the firfl: and fifth vowels and guttural nafal, 
clofe the three feries of vowels and nafal marks, and with them the abecedary 
rules of this language. 

There is, however, one obfervation more requifitc, that could not have been in- 
troduced before without inconvenience, and which has therefore been referved 
for this place, d eonfidcred in its Jylklic initial capacity, in its innedions ol 
drwi and dsdilne with wach’kve fufpended, is preceded by the fourth vowel, 
which, in this inftance only, forms the fymbol for wdih'bwe. The notation, 
therefore, for this deviation fhould be as follows: ou, oa, oil, oac, oaii, oah-, o’i, 
o"v, t'e e’f ! o’dil, o’dip, o'difi, oaift, o’dim; o’aicft, o’aii, o’a'in, o'ain. There is a 
farther deviation obfervable in i\\cfirft fix, the primary vowel being changed in 
the prefent cafe into the Ample element, with which the incipient letter coa- 
lefces into a diphthong. In the reft, the initial vowel is articulated fcparatcly, 
as the comma between indicates. As for a, »; a'o, ao-, o, if, they retain the 
fame found, as has been already obferved, either with or without wdcb'bwc. 

Voi. V. 


U 


The 
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The following cxtr^nfl, taken from a book entitled Mhu or the 

Iron Rin'r of Mmiy is ollcrcd merely as a fpccimcn of the notation here laid 
down. It fcarccly, from its inlignilicancy, deferves a tranflation: however, 
one 1“^ rubjoineJ. 

M' hAs'’mrd'i mlitgri chrt crliwala sTihcfiya praih braiii tain daiii pit\ ta 
tyikf. 'd hiMii cUiauh dye %ab tacblie sbaicflpdzno tfuiimmasdil cbrgci do go era lo 
si lo miigci noin n7t cri go blyah abri zo mydc'bnd miCrwe tomuh cbd bmd 
myi'c'hnd cfuiindivun pa na cbfie grao'rwe ebah gre jivd coIol co Jup sailnve 
si' in shdii jwei zdn cop/iran wail cbd tliifi'cbfui chfuih bri zoo hnyo le'hii parii'saii 
do hnah che we cfiraih rdih lyde lot up cfiyibmd rddana siimbd go hr I dio'rwe 
hrllmma cbd zao noil sigrd do go brlcfio tain ddin u bmd hlyun i tdehiie shaiclYpd 
tdiiinundsdil lira cbliga go tndbasdmddd mail gri d era pe lo zao hnu,^ 

AndMaNufaid, *‘0, mighty Prince, Maiiasamada! if thou haft an inclina- 
tion to hear and iindcrftand the words of the eighteen holy books which I 
brought from the gate of ChdU^rinvdldy] that enclofc and form a barrier (to the 
earth) from thy palace; with thy face turned towards the call, cleaning thy 
teeth; walhing thy eyes, mouth, checks, and cars, and wiping thy body and 
hands; and with a purified perfon, and having put on thy apparel and cat; 
and with the four friends J afTemblcd, and forming a circle, clofing thy hands, 
and making obcifancc to the three ineftimablc jewels, § and proilrating thy- 

felf 

• For the original, fee Plate II. 

+ Steep and flupendous mountains fabled lo furround the earth, and beyond which 
no mortal can pafs, 

X Man; the two clafles of fupcrnatural beings, Nait andSiGRA, fuppofed to polTcfa 
the peculiar guardianihip of mankind; and Braimmi through an attribute, it would feem, of 
ubiquity. 

^ Phuri/UtiSinc'hi. The incarnate Deities, Divine Juflicc, and the Priefts. 
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fclf before Bmmm, (and the two clafll’s of beneficent Genii) A’,,// and Si^ra, 
and making known to them thy grievances (having performed all thefe aifis, 
then) will I prefent unto thee, illullrious monarch, AL.hJsl'tih'dd, and caiifc 
thee to hear the words of thefe eighteen books of Divine ordinnnees.” 

It is dilTicult to refrain obferving, that the arrangement not only of the al- 
phabet, but of the firfi feries of vowels (eight of which have dilliivd: charac- 
ters t which arc not inflce'fed) of the foregoing fyfiem, has a llriking limilitiule' 
to the VevtuM^dr). In the alphabet, for infiance, wherever it is defedivc, fiicli 
deficiency is fupplied by double, and, in one cafe, ejiiadriiple, fjinbols lor the 
fame found; the firfi part being arranged into dalles of four, each terminated 
by a nafal, forming together the number twenty-live ; which cxac'lly cor- 
rcfiaonds with the Devanagdr), 

From information, there appears to be fcarcely room to doubt, but that the 
Siame/e have one common language and religion with the Bmmmds and Mirli- 
mdv, and that in manners and cufioms the three nations form, as it were, 
one great family. How far thefe obfervations may extend to the inhabitants 
of AJam, we fliall be able to judge on the publication of the hillory of that 
country. 

It may be fulTicient to obferve in this place, that there is one fad impe- 
diment to attaining a critical knowledge of the idiom of the language of 
Ava and Aracan, without which we may in vain exited Irom any pen accu- 
rate information refpeding the religion, laws, manncis, and cufioms, of thefe 
kingdoms; and that is, that there is no regular llandard of orthography, or 
the fmallcft trace of grammatical enquiry to be found among the na- 
il 2 tives. 


+ Sec Plate I. Figure 6. 
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lives. t Much, however, may be done by patience and attention. The field is 
ample; and he who has Icifurc and pcrfevcrancc to attain a juft knowledge of its 
bouiidaiics, will probably find his labours rewarded beyond his moft languine 

(‘\ncLtation. 

i r.vciy writing t^at Kas hitherto come imdcr obfervation, has been full of the groIlVll inac- 
curacies; even thofe (lamped by the highell authority; fuch as oflicial papers from the king 
of /Ivd to our government. How far the Palit^ or facred language, in which their religious 
oidinanccs arc wiiltcn, may be exempted from this remark, it is impofliblc to fay. The Friejls 
aie. dlinofl the only people conveifant in it, and few even among them arc celebrated for the 
accuracy and extent of their knowledge. Between Ramu and IJlamal^ud^ only one pci Ton has 
been heard of, and to him accefs has not hitherto been obtainable. Enquiry feems to fa- 
vour an opinion, that an acquaintance with both languages is abfolutcly nccclTary to clfcft the 
important purpoCes that at prefent intioducc themfclvcs to our notice, and which arc to prove 
the inlubiianis of Siamy Aiui, and Aracany to be one and the fame people in language, man- 
ncis, laws, and iciigion ; and features of the (Irongcft refcmblancc between them and thofe of 
AJ^ini) Nt'pal^ and I'llni; and eventually to add another link to the chain of general know- 
Icdge, by furnilhing materials for filling up the interval that feems at prefent to feparale the 
Hindus from the Chinefe^ 
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XIII. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

Elastic Gum Vine of Prince of Wales's Island, 

AND OF 

Experiments made on the milky Juice xvbiib it produces: untb [lints refpciiing the 
itjeful Purpojes to which it may he applied. 

By JAMES HOWISON. Efq. 

Communicateil by JOHN FLEMING, Efq. 

/^UR firft knowledge of the plant being a native of our arofe from 
the following accident. In our cxcuifions into the forelh, it was lound 
ncccfi'ary to carry cutlalles for the [lurpofc of clearing our way through the 
underwood. In one of thofe an elaflic gum vine hatl been divided, the milk 
of which drying upon the blade, we were much furprized in finding it pof- 
fefs all the properties of the American Ccmt-chouc. The vine which produces 
this milk is generally about the thicknefs of the arm, and almoll round, with a 
llrong afli-coloured bark, much cracked, and divided longitudinally; has joints 
.at a fmall dillance from each other, which often fend out roots, but feldom 
branches; runs upon the ground to a great length; at kill riles upon the 
highell trees into the open air. It is found in the greateft plenty at the foot 
of the mountains, upon a red clay mixed with fand, in lituations completely 
Ihaded, and where the mercury in the thermometer will feldom exceed fum- 
mer heat. 

In my numerous attempts to trace this vine to its top, I never fucceeded; 
for, after following it in its different windings, fometimes to a diftance of two 
1 hundred 
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hundred paces, I loft it, from its afeending among the branches of trees that 
were inaccclTible cither from their fize or height. On the weft coaft of Su- 
matra I underftand they have been more fucceftful ; Do^or Roxburgh hmng 
procured from thence a fpecimen of the vine in flowers, from which he has 
clafied it; but whofc defeription I have not yet feen. 


With us the Malays have found tafting of the milk the beft mode of diferi- 
minating between the elaftic gum vine and thofc which refcmblc it in giving 
out a milky juice, of which we have a great variety; the liquid from the for- 
mer being much lefs pungent or corrofivc than that obtained from the latter. 


The ufual method of drawing off the milk is by wounding the bark deeply 
in dificrent places, from which it runs but flowly, it being full employment 
for one perfon to colled: a quart in the courfc of two days. A much more ex- 
peditious mode, but ruinous to the vine, is cutting it in lengths of two feet, 
and placing under both ends vefTcls to receive the milk. The beft is alw'ays 
procured from the oldcft vines. From them it is often obtained in a con- 
liftcnce equal to thick cream, and which will yield two thirds of its own weight 
in gum. 


The chemical properties of this vegetable milk, fo far as I have had an op- 
portunity of examining, furpri'^-ingly refemble thofe of animal milk. From its 
dccompofuion in confcquence of fpontaneous fermentation, or by the addition 
of acids, a feparation takes place between its cajeous and ferous parts, both of 
which arc very fimilar to thofe produced by the fame procefles from animal 
milk. An oily or butyrous matter is alfoonc of its component parts, which ap« 

pears 
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pears upon the furfacc of the gum fo fooii as the latter has attained its folid form, 

1 he prefence of this confiderably impeded the progrefs of my experiments, as 
will be feen hereafter. 

I was at fomc trouble in endeavouring to form an extrad of this milk fa as 
to approach to the confiftcnce of new butter, by which I hojicd to retard its 
fermentative ffage, without depriving it of its ufcful qualities; but as I had 
no apparatus for diftilling, the furface of the milk, that was expofed to the 
air, inftantly formed into a folid coat, by which the evaporation was in a great 
degree prevented. I, however, learned, by collcding the thickened milk 
from the infuleof the coats, and depofiting it in a jelly pot, that, if excluded 
from the air, it might be preferved in this (late for a confidcrablc length of 
time. 

I have kept it in bottles, without any preparation, tolerably good, upwards 
of one year; for, notwithdanding the fermentation foon takes pkace, the de- 
compolition in confequcncc is only partial ; and what remains fluid, ftill retains 
its original properties, although confiderably diininiflied. 

Not having feen M. Fourcroy's memoir on Caout-chouc, I could not make 
trials of the methods propofed by him for preferving the milk unaltered. 

In making boots, gloves, and bottles, of the claftic gum, 1 found the follow- 
ing method the beft: I firft made moulds of wax, as nearly of thefizeand 
fliape of what they reprefented as poflible; thefe I hung feparately upon pins, 
about a foot from the ground, by pieces of cord wrought into the wax: I then 
placed under each a foup plate, into which I poured as much of the milk as I 
thought would be fufficient for one coat. Having dipped my fingers in this, I 

completely 
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completely covered the moulds one after another, and what dropped into the 
plates was ufed as part of the next coat: the firft I generally found fufficiently 
dry in the fpacc of ten minutes, when expofed to the fun, to admit of a fecond 
being applied : however, after every fecond coat, the oily matter before men- 
tioned was in fuch quantity upon the furface, that, until waihed oft' with foap 
and water, I found it impoftible to apply any more milk with eff’cA; for, if 
laid on, it kept running and dividing like water upon wax. 

Thirty coats I in common found fufficient to give a covering of the thick- 
nefs of the bottles which come from America. This circumftance may, how- 
ever, at any time be afeertained, by introducing the finger between the mould 
and gum, the one very readily feparating from the other. 

I found the fingers preferable to abrufli, or any inftrument whatever, for lay- 
ing on the milk; for the moment a brufli was wet with that fluid, the hair be- 
came united as one mafs. A mode which at firft view would appear to have the 
advantage of all others for cafe and expedition in covering clay and wax 
moulds with the gum, viz. immerfing them in the milit, did not at all anfwer 
upon trial ; that fluid running almoft entirely off, although none of the oily 
matter was prefent; a certain degree of fi rce feeming neceflary to incorporate 
by fridion the milk with the new formed gum. 

When, upon examination, ! found that the boots and gloves were of the 
thicknefs wanted, I turned them over at the top, and drew them oft', as if from 
the leg or hand, by which I faved the trouble of forming new moulds. Thofe 
of the bottles being fmalleft at the neck, I was under the neceftity of dif- 
folving in h,ot water. 
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The infitle of the boots and gloves which had been in contact with the wax 
being by far the fmootheft, I made the outfide. The gloves were now finiflicJ, 
unlefs cutting their tops even, which was beft done with fcilfars. The boots, 
however, in their prefent flate, more rcfcmblcd ftockings, having as yet no Cole;', 
To fupply them with thefe, I poured upon a piece of gunny a proper quantity 
of milk, to give it a thick coat of gum. I'rom this, when dry, 1 cut pieces 
fufficicntly large to cover the foie of the foot, which, having met with the 
milk, I applied j firll replacing the boot upon the mould to keep it pro|>ci ly 
extended. By this mode the foies were fo lirmly joined, that no force could 
afterwards feparate them. In the fame manner I added heels and llra])s, when 
the boots had a very neat appearance. To fatisfv niyfclf as to their imper- 
inc.ibility to water, I flood in a pond up to their tops for the fpacc of fifteen 
minutes, when, upon pulling them otf, I did not find my ftockings in the leali 
damp. Indeed, from the nature of the gum, had it been for a period of as 
many months, the fame rcfult was to have been expeefted. 

After being thus far fuccefsful, I was greatly difappointed in my cxpciftations 
with regard to their retaining their original fliapc; for, on wearing them but a 
few times, they loft much of their firft neatnefs, the contractions of the gum 
being only equal to about feven eighths of its c.xtcnfion. 

A fecond difadvantage yofc from a circumftancc dillicult to guard againft, 
which was, that if, by any accident, the gum ftiould be in the Ihiallcft degree 
weaker in one place than another, the eflaft of extenfion fell almoft entirely on 
that part, and the confcquencc was, that it foon gave way. 

From what I had obferved of the advantage gained in fubftance and unifor- 
mity of ftrength, by making ufc of gunny as a bafis for the foies, I was led to 
Voi. V. 
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fiippofc, that if an claftic cloth, in fome degree correfpondent to the elafticity 
of the gum, were ufed for boots, ftockings, gloves, and other articles, where 
that property was nccefTary, that the defedts above mentioned might in a 
<> ie:it meafurc be remedied. I accordingly made my firft experiment w ith 
Cojfimhazar (lockings and gloves. 

Having drawn them upon the wax moulds, I plunged them into veflcls con- 
taining the milk, which the cloth greedily abforbed. When taken out, they 
were fo completely diflended wnth the gum in folution, that, upon becoming 
dry by expofure to the air, not only every thread, but every fibre of the cot- 
ton had its own didindl envelope, and in confcquencc was equally capable 
of rcfifling the adion of foreign bodies as if of folid gum. 

The firfl coat by this method was of fuch thicknefs, that for ftockings or 
gloves nothing farther was ncccftary. What were intended for boots required 
a few moic applications of milk with the fingers, and were finilhcd as thofc 
made with the gum only, 

'I'his mode of giving cloth as a bafis I found to be a very great improvement : 
for, bcfidcs the addition of ftrength received by the gum, the operation was 
much Ihortencd. 

)Voven fubftanccs, that are to be covered with the gum, as alfo che moulds 
on which they arc to be placed, ought to be confiderably larger than the bodies 
they arc afterwards intended to fit; for, being much contraded from the ab- 
foiption of the milk, little alteration takes place in this diminution in fizc, 
» ven when dry. Is about one third only of the fluid evaporates before the gum 
acquires its folid form. 
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(Jrcat attention mud be paid to prevent one part of tlic gum imniiiig in (vm . 
taft with another while wet with the milk or its whey; for the inllant 
takes place, they become infeparably united. Hut ihould ue ever fucceed m 
having large plantations of our own vine, or in transfeiring the ..'ui.'m.n iroe 
(which is perhaps more produdive) to our pofledions, fo that milk could he 
procured in fufficient quantity lor the rovering various cloths, which llunii 1 
be done on the fpot, and afterwards cxjwrtcd to Eunpe, then the advamayis 
attending this fingular propcify of the milk would for ever balance il,> difad- 
vantages; cloths, and coverings of dillcrcnt defciiptions, might then be made 
from this gum cloth, with an cxpcilition fo much greater than b\ the needle, 
that would at firft appear very furpri/,lng; the edges of the feparate pieces only 
requiring to be wet with the milk, or its whey, and brought into ('ontaci, 
when the article would be (inidicd, and lit for ufe. Should both milk aiwl 
whey be wanting, a folution of the gum in either can always be obtained, Iw 
which the fame end would be accomplilhed. 


Of all the cloths upon which 1 made experiments, nankeen, from the 
llrcngth and quality of its fabric, appeared the bell calculated lor coating with 
the gum. The method I followed in performing this, was, to lay the cloth 
fmooth upon a tabic, pour the milk upon it, and with a ruler to fpread it 
equally. But fliould this ever be attempted on a larger fcalc, I would recom- 
mend the following plan: To have a ciftern for holding the milk a little 
broader than the cloth, to be covered with a crofs bar in the centre, which 
muft reach under the furfacc of the milk, and two rollers at one end. I lav- 
ing filled the ciftern, one end of the piece of cloth is to be palfed under 
the bar, and through between the rollers; the former keeping the cloth im- 
merfed in the milk, the latter in prcfling out what is fuperlluous, fo that none 
may be loft. The cloth can be hung up at full length to dry; and ilic 

W 2 operation 
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operation repeated until of whatever thicknefs wanted. For the rcafons above- 
mentioned, care niuft be taken that one fold does not come in contact with 
another while wet. 


Having obferved that moft of the patent catheters and bougies made with 
a folution of the cladic gum, whether in ether or in the cfl<;ntial oils, had 
either a difagrecable ftickinefs, or were too hard to admit of any advantage 
being derived from the claflicity of the gum, I was induced to make fome ex- 
periments with the milk towards removing thefc objections. 


From that fluid, by evaporation, I made feveral large fizcd bougies of 
pure gum, which, from their over-flexibility, were totally ufelcfs. I then took 
fome flips of fine cloth covered with the gum, which I rolled up until of a 
proper flze, and which I rendered folid by foaking them in the milk, and then 
drying them. Thefc pofl'efled more firmnefs than the former, but in no de- 
gree fufiicient for the purpofc intended. Pieces of flrong catgut, coated with 
the gum, I found to anfwer better than cither. 


Bcfidcs an cffedual cloathing for manufadurers employed with the mineral 
acids, which had been long a defidcratum, this fubftance, under different mo- 
difications, might be applied to a number of other ufeful purpofes in life; 
fuch as making hats, great coats, boots, &c. for failors, foldiers, fiflicrmcn, 
and every other defeription of perfons who, from their purfuits, arc expofed 
to wet ftockings; for invalids, who fuffer from damps; bathing caps, tents, 
coverings for carriages of all kinds, for roofs of houfes, trunks, buoys, 
&c. 


This 



ELASTIC CUM VINE. 

This extraordinary vegetable produdlion. in place of being injured by water, 
at its ufual temperature* is preferved by it. For a knowledge of this circum- 
ftance I am indebted to the Ch'mfi. Having fome years ago commillioncd 
articles made of the elallic gum from Chbu, I received them in a fmall |ar 

filled up with water, in which fiate I have lince kept them without obferving 
any figns of decay. 

Should It ever be deemed an objed to attempt plantations of the elallic 
gum vine in Bengal, I would recommend the foot of the Chittagong, Rnjmahal 
and Bauglipore hills, as fituations where there is every probability of fuccccding, 
being very fimilar in foil and climate to the places of its growth on Prince of 
IFales s IJland. It would, however, be advilable to make the firll trial at this 
fettlement, to learn in what way the propagation of the plant might be moll fuc- 
cefsfully conduclcd. A further experience may alfo be nccelfary, to afeertain 
the feafon when the milk can be procured of the belt quality, and in the grcatell: 
quantity, with the Icafl detriment to the vine. 


» From an account of expciiments made with the claftic Gum by M. Grossart, infcrlcd 
in the Annals dt Cluiii’t for i79-> ‘1 appears, that watci, when boiling, has a power of partially 
dilTolving the gum fo as to render one part capable of being finally joined to another by 
prcH'ure only. 
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XIV. 

A BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION OF 

URCEdtA ELASTICA, OR CAOUT-CHOUC VINE OF 
SUMATRA AND PULLO-PINANG ; 

WITH AN 

Account of the Properties of its injpijfated Juice, compared with thojc of the 
American Caout-chouc. 

By WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M.D. 

■pOR the difcovcry of this ufeful vine, we arc, I believe, indebted to Mr, 
^ Howison, late Suijeon at Pullo-pmang-, but it would appear he had no 
opportunity of determining its botanical charaftcr. To DoSor Ciiari.k 
Cami’bell, offert Marlkrough, we owe the gratification arifingfrom a know- 
ledge thereof,. 

About twelve months ago I 'received from that gentleman, by means of 
Mr. F/.EMINC, very complete fpedmbs, in full foliage, flower, and fruit. 
From thefe I was enabled to reduce it to its clafs and order in the Linnaan 
Syftem. It forms a new genus in the clafs Pentandria, and order Monogppiii, 
and comes i^ immediately after ‘tuherneemontam, confeguently belongs to the 
thirtieth nabral order, or clafs called j^pftee natural 

method of'^claffification or arrangement.,; One of the plants 

of this ordtf their yielding, on being cut, a.ju||rraich is generally milky, 
and for the moft part deemed of a poifonoua 
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The generic name, Uneohu which I have given to this plant, is from the 
(IruLliirc of the corol, and the fpccific name from the quality of its thickened 
juice. 

So far as I can find, it docs not appear that ever this vine has been taken ifo- 
ticc of by any European till now. I have carefully looked over the Jlortus Ma- 
la/jaricuSy Rum imiius’s llcrharium Awhoinenje^ &c. &c. Figures of Indian Plants, 
without being able to find any one that can with any degree of certainty be re- 
ferred to. A fubftance of the fame nature, and probably the very fame, was dif- 
covered in the Illand of Mauritius, by M. Poivre, and from thence fent to 
1 'ranee i but, fo far as I know, we arc Hill ignorant of the plant that yields it. 

The impropriety of giving to Caout-chouc the term gum, refin, or gum-refin, 
cYCiy one feems fcnfibleof, as it poflelfcs qualities totally diftcrent from all fuch 
iiibllanccs as are ufually arranged under thofe generic names: yet it (till con- 
tinues, by moft authors I have met with, to be denominated claftic refin, or 
clafiic gum. Some term it fimply Caout^ehoiic, which I wifli may be confidered 
as the generic name of all fuch concrete vegetable juices (mentioned in this me- 
moir) as podefs elafiicity, inflammability, and arc folublc in the cflential oils, 
w ithout the alliflance of heat. 

In a mere definition, it would be improper to flatc what qualities the objeft 
does not pofllTs; confcquently it muft be underftood that this fubftance is not 
folublc in the mcnflruums which ufually diffolve refins and gums. 

Eajl India Caout-chouc would be a very proper fpccific name for thatof 
ciijlica, were there not other trees w'hich yield juices fo fimilar, as to come un- 
der the fame generic charafteri but as this is really the cafe, I will apply the name 
of the tree w hich yields it for a fpccific one. E. G. CaouUchouc of Urceola elajlica, 
CiiontH'boiic ot Ficus hidica^ Caoiit-cboue of Artocarpus inte^rifolia^ &c, &c. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT URCEOI.A, 

PENTANDRIA MONOGniA. 

Gen. Cuar. calyx beneath five-toothed; ccrol one petalcd, j)itclitT 
fhaped, with its contracted mouth five -toothed : nedtary entire, fiirroiiiid- 
ing the germs ; follicles two, round, drupacious ; feeds numerous, immerlc'l 
in pulp. 

Urceola Eustica. 

Shrubby, twining, leaves oppofite, oblong, panicles terminal, is a native 
of Similra, &c. MAiij countries. 

Stem, woody, climbing over trees, &c. to a very great extent, young tlioot ; 
twining, and a little hairy, bark ul the old woody parts thick, dark coloured, 
conlidcrably uneven, a little Icabrous, on which I found feveral fjlecie^ 
of mofs, particularly large patches of lukii ; the wood is white, liglit, and 
porous. 

Leaves, oppofite, fiiort-pctiulcd, horixontal, ovate, oblong, jwinted, entire, 
a little fcabrous, with a few fcattcred white hairs on the under fide. 

Slij>u!es, none. 

I'ameles, terminal, brachiatc, very ramus. 

Flowers, numerous, minute, of a dull, grccnifli colour, and hairy on the 
outfide. 

Jiraffs, lanceolate, one at each divifion and fubdivifion of the panicle, 

Caljx, perianth, one-leaved, five-toothed, permanent. 

Corol, one petaled, pitcher lhaped, hairy, mouth much contradfed, five- 
toothed, divifioiis eredl, acute, nedlary entire, cylindrick, embracing tii6 lower 
two-thirds of the germs. 

Stamens, filaments five, very fliort, from the bafe of the corol, Anthers 
Von. V. X 
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arrow flwpccl, converging, bearing their pollen in two grooves on the infidc, 
near tlic apex ; between thefe grooves and the infertions of tlie filaments they 
are covered with white foft hairs. 

Pijlil, germs two ; above the nedlary they are very hairy round the margins 
of their truncated tops. Style lingle, ftiorter than the ftamens. Stigma ovate, 
with a circular band, dividing it into tw'o portions of different colours. 

Per. Follicles two, round, laterally comprelTed into the lliapc of a turnip, 
wrinkled, leathery, about three inches in their greateft diameters — one cell- 
ed, two valved. 

Smh, very numerous, reniform, immerfed in firm flcfliy pulp. 


r.XPLANATIOxV or THE FIGURES. 


1. A branclilct in llower, natural fize, 

'2. A flower magnified. 

3. The fame laid open, which expofes to view the fituation of the ftamens 
inferted into the bottom of the corol, the neftarium furrounding the lower 
half of the two germs, their upper half with hairy margins, the ftyle 
and ovate party-coloured ; ftigma appearing above the neeffary. 


4. Outfidc of one of the ftamens 

5. Inffde of the fame 


I much magnified, 


6. The neftarium laid open, expoling to view the whole of the piftil. 

7. The two feed velfels (called by UmxMsfolMes), natural fize ; half of one 
of them is removed, to flrew the feed immerfed in pulp. A portion 
thereof is alfo cut away, which more clearly Ihews the fituatioa and fhape 
of the feed. 


From wounds made in the bark of this pknt there oozes a milky fluid, which 
on expofure to the open air, feparates into an tlaftic coagulum, and watery 

liquid. 
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liquid, apparently of no ufe, after the feparation takes place. This coaguluiu 
is not only like the American caout-ckuc or Indian rubber, but poilcHes the 

fame properties, as will be fecn from the following experiments and obferea- 

♦ 

tions nude on fome which had been extraded from the vine about five months 
ago. A ball of it now before me, is to my fenfe, totally void of fmcll, even 
ivhen cut into, is very firm, nearly Ipherical, mcafurcs nine and a half inches 
in circumference, and weighs feven ounces and a quarter, its colour on the 
outfide is that of American mut-chouc, where frefli cut into of a light brown 
colour till the action of the air darkens it; throughout there arc numerous fmall 
cells, filled with a portion of light brown watery liquid above mentioned. This 
hall, in limply falling from a height of fifteen feet, rebounds about ten or 
twelve times, the firft is from five to feven feet high, the fuccceding ones of 
courfe lelTening by gradation. 


This fubftance is not now foluble in the above mentioned liquid contained m 
its cells, although fo intimately blended therewith when firft drawn from the 
plant, as to render it fo thin, as to be readily applied to the various purpofes 
to which it is fo well adapted when in a fluid ftatc. 


From what lus been faid, it will be evident, that this caouUchuc polTelTes 
a confiderable lhare of folidity and elafticity in an eminent degree. I compared 
the laft quality, with that of American caout-chouc by taking fmall flips of 
each, and extending them till they broke ; that of Urceola, was found capa- 
ble of bearing a much greater degree of cxtenfion, (and contradtion) than 
the American : however, this may be owing to the time the refpedtive fub- 
ftances have been drawn from their plants. 
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. The Urceolii eatut-chuc, rubs out tlie marks of a black lead pencil, a? 
readily as the American, and is evidently the fubftance of which the Chi- 
nefc make their elaftic rings. 

It contains much combuftible matter, burning entirely away, with a clear 
tiamc, emitting a coniidcrable deal of dark-coloured fmoke which readily 
contlenfes into a large proportion of exceeding fine foot, or lamp-black ; at 
tlie lame time it gives but little finell, and that not dilagreeable ; the com - 
bullion is often fo rapid, as to caufe drops of a black liquid, very like tar, 
to fall from tl;e burning mafs ; this is equally inflammable witii the roll, 
and continues when cold in its femi-ftuid Hate, but totally void of claflicity 
iu Jmerica the caout-chouc is ufed for torches, ours appears to be equally fit 
for that purpofe. hixpofed in a filver fpoon to a heat, about equal to that 
which melts lead or tin, it is reduced into a thick, black, inflammable liquid, 
fuch as drops from it during combifllion, and is equally deprived of its clallic 
powers, confequently rendered unfit for thofe purpofes, for which its original 
claflicity rendered it fo proper. 

It is infoluble in fpirits of wine, nor has water any more effeft on it, except 
when alfifled by heat, and tlien it is only foftened by it. 

Sulphuric acid reduced it into a black, brittle, charcoal like fubftance, 
beginning at the furface of the caout-chouc, and if the pieces are not very thin, 
or fmall, it requires foinc days to penetrate to their centre; during the procefs, 
the acid is rendered very dark colbured, almoft black. If .the fulphuric acid 
is previoufty diluted, with only an' equal quantity of water, it does not then 
appear to have any efteft on this fubftanee, nor is the colour of the liquid 
cluuigcJ thereby- 
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Nitric acid reduced it in twelve hours lo a foft, yellow, unelaftic mafs, 
while the acid is rendered yellow ; at the end of two days, the muU-lmc had 
acquired fome degree of friability and liardnefs. The fame experiment made 
on American caout-chouc was attended with fimilar eflcdls. Muriatic acid 
had no cfFcd on it. 

Sulphuric aether only foftened it, ami rendered the different minute portions 
it was cut into eafily united, and without any feeming diminution of claf- 
ticity. 

Nitric aether I did not find a better mcnflruum than the vitriolic, confe- 
quently, if the mther I employed was pure, of which I have fome doubt, 
this fubllance muft differ effentiall'y from that o£ Amcrlat, which Berxurd 
reports to lie folublc in nitric aether. 

Where this fubftance can be had in a fluid ftate, there is no neceflity for 
diflblving or foftening it, to render it applicable to the various ufes for which 
it may be required ; but where the dry cmU-chouc is only procurable, ful- 
phuric xthcr promifes to be anufeful mediumif by which it ra.ay be rendered 
fo foft as to be readily formed into a variety of ffiapes. 

Like American caoui-chwu, it is foluble in the eflential oil of turpentine’, 
and I find it equally fo in Cajeput oil, an eflential oil, faid tei be obtained 
from the leaves of Melaleuca Leucadendm. Both folutions appear perfeiff, 
tliick, and very glutinous. Spirits of wine, added to the folution in Cajeput 
oil, foon united with the oil, and left the caout-chouc floating on the mixture 
in a foft femi'fluid ffate, which, on being wafhed in the fame liquor, and 
expofed to . the air, became as firm as before it was diflblvcd, and retained 
its claftic powers perfetffly, while in the intermediate ftates between femi-fluid 

and 
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and film, It could be drawn out into long, tranfparent threads, refembling, 
in the polilh of their furface, the fibres of the tendons of animals ; when they 
broke, the elafticity was fo great, that each end inftantaneoufly returned to its 
refpec^ive mafs. Through all thefe Itages the leaft preflTure with the finger 
and thumb united diflerent portions, as perfedlly as if they never had been 
feparated, and without any clamminefs, or flicking to the fingers, which 
renders mod of the folutions of caout-chont, fo very unfit for the purpofes for 
which they are required. A piece of catgut covered with the half infpifiiited 
folution, and rolled between two fmooth furficcs, foon acquired a polifli, 
and confidence, very proper fur bougies. Cajeput oil, I alfo found a good 
meiiftruum for American caout-chour, and was as readily feparated by the ad- 
dition of a little fpirit of wine, or rum, as the other, and appears equally 
fit for ufe, as I covered a piece of catgut with the walhcd folution as perfeiflly 
as with that of Uneohu The only diftcrence I could obferve, was a little 
more adhcfivcnefs from its not drying fo quickly; the oil of turpentine had 
greater atlraiflion for the caout-chouc, than for the fpirits of wine, confequently 
remained obftinately united to the former, which prevented its being brought 
into that ftatc of firmnefs fit for handling, which it acquired when Cajeput 
(5)il was the meullruum. 

The Cajeput folution employed as a varnifli did not dry, but remained 
moiil and clammy, whereas the turpentine folution dried pretty fafl. 

Expreflbd oil of olives and linfeed proved imperfed menftruums while 
cold, 3t&the mut-chow, in feveral days, was only rendered foft, and the oils 
vifeid, but with a degree of heat equal to that which melts tin, continued 
for about twenty-five minutes, it was perfedly diflblved, but the folution 
remained thin and void of elafticity. I alfo found it foluble in wax, and in 

butter 
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butter in the fame degree of heat, but full Ihefo folulions were without 
elaflicity, or any appearance of being ufcful. 

I fliall now conclude what I have to offer on the cmti-cimr, or Uiresla 
elajlicay with ohferving that foinc philofophcrs of eminence have entertained 
doubU of the American caoid-chouc being a fimplc vegetable fubftance, and 
fufpc6l it to be an artificial prodiuftion, an idea which 1 hope the above de- 
tailed experiments will help to eradicate, and confcqriently to rcftorc the hif- 
torics of that fubftance by M. De la Comimine and others, to that degree of 
credit to which they feem juflly entitled, in fupport of which it may be fur- 
ther obferved, that befides Uraola ehijlka there are many other trees, natives 
of the Torrid Zone, that yield a milky juice, potieiling qualities nearly of the 
fame nature, as urtcnirfius inte^nfoltd (common jack tree) fiats rtitfio/tts tt 
JnJiai, Illpponuinc liplumhilofii, Cecropla pdlattt, isfe. 

The mut-chouc or fiats reJifiofa, the Hindus confider the moft tenacious 
vegetable juice they are acquainted with ; from it their beft bird lime is pre- 
pared. I have examined its qualities as well as thofe of fi.cus Indica and ar~ 
loairptis inteprifoliu, by experiments, fimilar to thofe above related, and found 
them triflingly elaftic when compared with the American and Urceola caml^ 
chucs, but infinitely more vifeid than either ; they are alfo inflammable, 
though in a lei's degree, and Ihew nearly the fame phenomena when im- 
merfed in the mineral acids, folution of cauftic alkali, .alkohol, fiit, and eflential 
oils; but the folution in Cajeput oil could not be feparated by fpirits of wine 
and collcded again like the folutions of the Urceola and Americ.in cuonl~ 
choriis. 
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XV. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

ASTRONOMICAL LABOURS 

of' 

JAYASINIIA, RAJAH OF AMBHERE, OR JAYANAGAR. 

By William Hunter, Efquirc. 

W HILE the attention of tlie learned world has been turned towards tin 
Rate of fcicnce in remote ages and countries, and the labours of the 
J/taiu k Society liave been more particularly directed to inveftigalc the know- 
ledge attained by tlic ancient inhabitants of Hinduftan ; it is a tribute due to a 
congenial fpirit, to refeue from oblivion thofc among their defeendants in mo 
dern times, who, riling fuperior to the prejudices of education, of national pride 
and religion, have llriven to enrich tlieir country with fcicntific truth derived 
from a foreign fource. 

The name of Jayasinha is not unknown in Europe ; it has been configned 
to immortality by the pen of the iiluftrious Sir Wuliam Jonks : butyetj 
the extent of liis exertions in the caufe of fcicnce is little known ; and the juft 
claims of fuperior genius and zeal will, I hope, juftify my taking up a part of 
the Society’s time with a more particular enumeration of his labours. 

Jey-sixg or Jayasixmia fucceeded to the inheritance of the ancient Rajahs 
of Ambhere, in the year Ftcramaditfya 1750, correfponding to 1693 of the 
Chrijl'mn mra. His mind had been early ftored with the knowledge contained 
in the Hindu writings, but he appears to have peculiarly attached himfclf to tlie 
VoL. V. y niathe- 
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mathematical Icienccs, and his reputation for flcill in them flood fo higit, that 
he was chofen by the Kmperor MaiiommedShah to reform tlie calendar, 
which, from tlie inaccuracy of tlie exifting tables, had ccafcd to correfpond 
with the at'tual appearance of the heavens. Jayasinha undertook the talk, 
and conftrutfled a new fet of tables, which in honour of the reigning prince he 
named Zeej Mahommedjhahy. By fhefe altpanacks arc conflruded at Dchly, and 
all aftronomical computations made at the prefent time. The belt and moft au- 
thentic account of his labours for the completion of this work and the advance- 
ment of aftronomical knowledge is contained in his own preface to the Ztrj 
MjhommedJhahy, which follows with a literal tranflation. 


‘ Praife be to God, fuch that the 
‘ minutely difeerning genius of the 
‘profoundeft geometers in uttering 
‘ the fmalleft particle of if, may open 

* the mouth in confeflion of inabi- 
‘ lity i and fuch adoration, that the 
‘ ftudy and accuracy of aftronomtrs 

* who meafurc the heavens, on the 
‘ firft ftep towards exprelfing it, may 
‘ acknowledge their aftooilhment and 
‘ utter infufficiency. Let us devote 
‘ ourfclves at the altar of the King of 
‘ Kings, hallowed be his name 1 in 
‘ the book of the regifter of whofe 
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‘ power the lofty orbs of heaven are 
‘ only a few leaves ; and the ftars and 
‘ that heavenly courfer the furi,a fmall 
‘ piece of money in the treafury of 
' the empire of the Moft High. 


J y'Ujci iXi jKi 

jl ^ 

eJUi’ 

J /yi Jj [) 

j ^ j r-JV 

^ cckL*^ 


‘ If he Iiad not adorned the pages 
' of the tabic of the climates of the 
‘ earth with the lines of rivers, and 
‘ the charadters of grafles and trees, 
‘ no calculator could haveconftrufted 
‘ the almanack of the various kinds 
‘ of feeds and of fruits which it con- 
‘ tains. And if he had not enlighten- 
‘ ed the dark path of the elements 
‘ with the torches of the fixed ftars, 
‘ the planets, and the rcfplendent fun 
' and moon, how could it have been 
‘ poffible to arrive at the end of our 
* wifhes, or to efcape from the laby- 
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‘ rinth, and the precipices of igno- 

* ranee. 

‘ From inability to comprehend 
‘ the all-encompafling beneficence of 
‘ his power, IIipparciics is an igno- 
‘ rant clown, who wrings the hands of 
‘ vexation ; and in tire contemplation 
‘ of his exalted majefty, Ptolemy is 
‘ a bat, who can never arrive at the 
‘ fun of truth : The demonftrations 
‘ of Euclid are an imperfeft fketch 
‘ of the forms of his contrivance ; and 
‘ thoufands of Jkaished Cashy, or 
‘ Nuseeu Toosee, in this attempt 
‘ would labour in vain. 

‘ But fince the well-wifhcr of the 
‘ works of creation, and the admiring 
‘ fpc(Slator of the theatre of infinite 
‘ wifdom and ^irovidence, Servai-Jey- 
‘ Jiti^ from the firft dawning of rcafon 
‘ in his mind, and during its progrefs 
‘ towards maturity, was entirely dc- 
‘ voted to the ftudy of mathematical 

• fcience, and the bent of his mind was 
‘ conftantly directed to the folution 
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* of its moft difficult problems j by 
' the aid of the fuprenie artificer he 
‘ obtained a thorough knowledge of 
‘ its principles and rules.— He found 
‘ that the calculation of the places of 
‘ the ftars as obtained from the tables 
‘ in common ufe, fuch as the new 
‘ tobies of Seid Gooroanee and 
‘ Khacanek, and the TuJJieekt- 
‘ MuJa-Chml-Jkher-Jiahee, and the 
‘ Hindu books, and the European ta- 
‘ blcs, in vety many cafes, give them 
‘ widely different from thofe deter- 
‘ mined by obfervation : cfpecially 
‘ the appearance of the new moons, 

‘ the computation of which does not 
‘ agree with obfervation. 

‘ Seeing that very important affairs 
‘ both regarding religion and the ad- 
‘ niinifiration of empire depend upon 
‘ thefe ; and that in the time of the 
‘ rifmg and fetting of the planets, 

‘ and tiie fcafons of eclipfes of the 
‘ fun and moon, many confiderable 
‘ difagreeraents, of a fimilar na- 
‘ ture, were found ; he reprefented 
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It to hb majelly of dignity and 
povci, the fun of the firmament 
of felicity and dominion, the fplen- 
dor of the forehead of imperial 
magnificence, the unrivalled pearl 
of the fca of fovereignty, the in- 
comparably brighteft ftar of the 
heaven of empire, whofc ftandard is 
the Sun, whofc retinue the Moon ; 
whofe lance is Mars, and his pen 
like Mebcurv ; witli attendants 
like Vesus ; whofc threfiiold is the 
Iky, whofc figuet is Jititer; 

' whofc ceutincl Saturn ; the Em- 
peror defeended from a long race of 
Kings ; an Alexander in dignity; 
the fliadow of God ; the victorious 
king, MiiliommeJ Shah, may he ever 
be triumphant in battle ! 


C^Oo jOo K:UyMC£s>. 

J C\Jia£ 

OoUoLo 

jliac ^ ^ 

^cA:L lXj^U 

(jUal>wJI Ijjl (jlkWiI 
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‘Hewaspleafedloreply,finceyou, c^blti A^sOJtij^ y 

' who are learned in the myfterics of i .... i , , , • • 

(•V V* U J'/^' 

‘ fcience, have a perfeCl knowledge . . * • . 

‘ of this matter; having aflembled the i/^ J 

‘ aftronomers and geometriciansof the J t)^ J J l»X«l 

‘ faith of Islam and the Brmins and ^ \jKjZyi ^J^yCs:^ 

‘ Pundits, 
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‘ andtheaftronotners of £«- 
‘ rope, and having prepared all the ap- 
‘ paratus of an oblervatory, do you 
‘ fo labour for the afcertainingof the 
‘ point in queftion, that the difagree- 
‘ ment between tlie calculated times 
‘ of thofe phenomena, and the times 
‘ in which they are obfervedto happen 
‘ may be reiflified. 


coujisr' oTr 

jti A1& d£s) 


‘ Allliough this was t mighty talk, 
‘ which daring a long period of time 
‘ none of llie powerful Uajahs had 
‘ profccutcd ; nor, among the tribes 
‘ of I.sLA.\f, fince the time of the mar- 
‘ tyr prince, whofe fins are forgiven, 
‘ Miuza Uluga Beg, to the prefent, 
‘ which comprehends a period of 
‘ more than three hundred years, had 
‘ any one of tiie kings, polTelTed of 
‘ power and dignity, turned his at- 
‘ tention to this objcift ; yet, to ac- 
‘ complifli the exalted command 
‘ which he had received, he (Jeyfmp,) 
‘ bound the girdle of refolution about 
‘ the loins of his foul, and conArudled 
‘ here (at Dehly) feveral of the in- 
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‘ ftrumcnts of an obfervatory, fuch 
‘ as liad been eroded at Smarcand, 

‘ agreeably to the Mt^ulman books; 

‘ fuch as Zatul-hulucl, of brafs, in di- 
‘ araeter three gun of the meafure now 
‘ in ufe, (which is nearly equal to two 
‘ cubits of the Coram) and Zat-ul- 
' Jhobetein, and Zat-ul-fuchelehiy and 

♦ Sutis-FukJieri, and Jhamlah, But find- 
‘ ing that brafs inftruments did not 
‘ come up to the ideas which he had 
‘ formed of accuracy, becaufc of the 
‘ fmallnefs of their lize, the want of 

* divilion into minutes, the flvaking 
‘ and wearing of their axes, the dif- 
‘ placement of the centres of the cir- 
‘ cles, and the ihifting of the planes of 
‘ the inftruments ; he concluded that 
‘ the rcafon why the deterrainationsof 
‘ the ancients, fuch as Hipparchus 
“ and Ptolemy proved inaccurate, 
‘ muft have been of this kind; there- 
‘ fore he conftruded in Dar-ul-ihe^ 
‘ liifet Shah-Jehanahad, which is the 
‘ feat of empire and profperity, inftru- 
‘ mcntsofhisowninvenlioiijfuchasy^’- 
‘ pergas and Ram-jwittr and Semrdt- 
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'jimter, the femidiamcter of which is 
‘ of eighteen cubits, and one minute 
I on it is a barley-corn and a half; 
‘ of ftonc and lime, of pcrfeft ftabili- 
‘ ty, with attention to the rules of gc- 
‘ omelry, and adjuftment to the meri- 
‘ dian, and to the latitude of the place, 
‘ and with care in the meafuring and 
‘fixing of them ; fo that the inaccu- 
‘ racics from the lhaking of the cir- 
‘ cles, and tlie wearing of their axes, 
‘ and difplaccmcnt of their centres, 
‘ and the inequality of the minutes, 
‘ miglit bo corrected. 


IBS 
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‘ Tims an accurate mctliod of con- 
‘ (fruiting an obfervatory was efta- 
‘ blillied ; and the difference which 
‘ had exifted between the computed 
‘'and obferved places of the fixed ftars 
‘ and planets, by means of pbferying 
‘ tlicir mean motions and aberrations 
‘ with fiich inflruments, was removed. 

f 

‘ And, in ordef to'confirm' the truth 
‘ of thefe obfetvations, he conllrudled 
‘ inllruinents of thefamekind in Suva'/ 
‘ Jiypoor, and Matni, andfiff«tfw, and 
• Orj/'tw.-lyWhcn he compared thefe 

;.vwv. ' 
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‘ obfcrvaturics, after allowing fortbc 
‘ did’criince of longitude between the 
‘ places where tliey ^lood, the obfer- 
‘ vations and calculationa agreed. — 

‘ Hence he determined to erc£t limi- 
' lar obfervatories in other large ci- 
‘ ties, that fo every perfon who is dc. 

‘ voted to thefe ftudies, whenever he 
‘ wilhes to afeertain the place of a 

* liar, or the relative fituation of one 
‘ ftar to another, might by thefe in- 
‘ ftruraenis obferve the phenomena. 

‘ But, feeing that in many cafes it is 
‘ neceflary to determine paft or fu- 
‘ ture phenomena, and alfo, that in 
‘ the inftaut of their occurrence, 

‘ clouds or rain may prevent the ob- 
‘ fervation, or the power and oppor- 
‘ tunity of accefs to an obfervatory 
'* may be wanting, he deemed it ne- 

* cellary that a table be conftrutfted, 
' by means of which the daily places 

* of the Hars being calculated every 

* year, and difpofed in a calendar, 

* may be always in readtneis. 
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‘ bcfto\»ed many years on the prac^licc 
‘ of obfervation, thus, for the efta- 
‘ blidiment of a certain method, after 
‘ havingconftrudcdthcfeinAruinents, 

‘ the places of the dars were daily 
‘ obferved. After feven years had 
‘ been fpent in this employment, in- 
‘ formation was received, that about 
‘ tliis time obfervatorics had been 
‘ conftru(dcil in Europe, and that the 
‘ learned of that country were cin- 
‘ ployed in the profecution of this 
' important work ; that the bufinefs 
‘ of the obfervatory was dill carrying 
‘ on there, and that they were con- 
' liantly labouring to determine with 
‘ accuracy, the fubtleties of this fei- 
‘ ence. For this reafon, having fent 
‘ to that country fevcral Ikilful per- 
‘ fons along with Padub MANUEr-, 
‘ and having procured the new tables 
' which had been conftruifted there 
' thirty years * before, and publiflted 
‘ under the name of Ltyyer f, as 
‘ well as (he European tables an- 
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♦ Jetiinc finifhed hi. table's in jthc ywr of thcHijira 1141, or A. D. 1720 . 

\ De lk Hue, publiihcd the firft edition ofhiiUblcs In l6»7s feconil In 1702. 
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‘ terior to thofe on examining and 
‘ comparing the calculations of tliefe 
‘ tallies, with aftual obfcrvation, it 
‘ appi;arcd there was an error in the 
‘ former, in affigning the moon’s 
‘ place, of half a degree : although 
' the error in the other planets was 
‘ not fo great, yet the times of folar 
‘ and lunar cclipfcs he found to come 
‘ out later or earlier than the truth, by 
‘ the fourth part of ng, hurry or fifteen 
* [ihIs*. Hence he concluded that, 
‘ fince in Europe, aftronomical inflru- 
‘ ments have not been conftmftcd of 
“ fuch a fize, and I'o large diameters, 
‘ Uie motions whicli have been ob- 
‘ fervid with them may have deviated 
‘ a Kttle from the truth ; fince, in this 
‘ place, by the aid of the unerring ar- 
‘ tificer, aftronomical inftruments 
! have been conftrutffcd with all the 
‘ exaftnefs that the heart can defire i 
^ and the motions of the ftars hare, 

' for a long perwd, been conftantly 
^ obferved with them ; agreeably 
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• * Kqual to fix minutes of our time, an error of three minutes in the moon’s place would occa- 
^ fion this difference in time, and as it is improbablej that La Hiak’s tables fliould be inaccurate 
* to the extent mentioned above, of half a decree, 1 conceive there muft be an error in tlic 
' original.’ 
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‘ to obfervation the mean motions 
* and equations were eftabliflied. He 
‘ found the calculation to agree per- 
‘ fc(ftly witli the obfervation ; and al- 
‘ though even to this day the bufinefs 
‘ of tlic obfervatory is carried on, 
‘ a table under the name of his Ma- 
‘ jefty, the fliadow of God, compre- 
' hending the moll accurate rules, and 
‘ moft perfeft methods of com- 
‘ putation was conftruiled ; that fo, 

‘ when the places of the ftars, and the 
‘ appearance of the new moons, and 
' the eclipfes of the fun and moon, 
‘ and the conjun(?lions of the heaven- 
‘ ly bodies, are computed by it, they 
‘ may arrive as near as polliblc to the 
‘ truth, which, in fac'l, is every day 
‘ fccnandconrumedinlheobfcrvatory. 

‘ It therefore bchoveth thofe who 
‘ excel in this art, in return for fo great 
‘ a benefit, to offer up their prayers 
‘ for long continuance of the power 
‘ and.profpcrity of fo good a King, 

‘ the fafeguard of the earth, and 
‘ tims obtain for themfelves a bleffing 
‘ in both worlds. 
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The five obfervatories conftrudled by Jayofinha ftill exill, in a ftatc more or 
lefs pcrfc£l. Having had the opportunity of examining four of the number. 

I (hall fubjoin a fhort defcription of Uicm. 

The obfervatory at DcMy is fituated without the walls of the city, at the 
dilUnce of one mile and a quarter ; it lies S. 2'2 deg. W. from the Juimmih 
Mufjtd, at the diifancc of a mile and three quarters, its latitude 2B ileg. 37 
min. 37 fee. N. * longitude 77 deg. 2 min. 27 fee. E. from Greenwich; it 
confirts of feveral detaclicd buildings : 

1 . A large Equatorial Dial, of the form reprefented at tlu; letter A in Sir 
Robert Barker's defcription of the Benares obfervatory, (Ph. Tranf. vol. 
LXVII.) its form is pretty entire, but the edges of the gnomon, and thofe of the 
circle on which the degrees were marked, are broken in fcreral places. The 
length of the gnomon, mcafured with a chord, I found to be 118 feet feven 
inches, reckoning its elevation equal to (he latitude of the obfervatory, 2B deg. 
37 min.; this gives the length of the bafe 101 feet one inch, and the perpen- 
dicular height 56 feet nine inches ; but, the ground being lower at the north 
end, the aftual elevation at the top of the gnomon above it is more than this 
quantity. This is the inftrument called by Jayafmha, femrat Yuntcr (the 
prince of dials). It is built of ftone, but the edges of the gnomon and of the 
arches, where the graduation was, were of white marble, a few fmall portions 
of which only remain. 

« 

2 . At a little diftance from this inftrument towards the N.W. is another 
equatorial dial, more entire, but fmallcr, and of a different conftrudlion. In 
the middle ftands a gnomon, which, as ufual in thefc buildings, contains a 

* The latitude aliigned to it in the Zetj MalommcJJbahy is '28 deg. 37 min. 

ftair 
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ftdir up to the top. On eacli fide of this gnomon arc two concentric femicir- 
cles, having for their diameters the two edges of the gnomon ; they have a 
certain inclination to the horizon : at the fouth point, I found it to be twen- 
ty-nine degrees (nearly equal to the latitude,) but at fome diftance from that 
point it was thirty-three degrees. Hence it is evident, that they reprefent me- 
ridians, removed by a certain angle upon the meridian of the place. On each 
fide of this part is another gnomon, equal in fize to the former ; and to the 
eaftward and weftward of them, arc the arches on which the hours arc marked. 
Tlic ufc of the centre part above deferibed, I have never been able to learn. 
The length of the gnomon, which is equal to the diameter of the outer circle, is 
tliirty-fivc feet four inches. The length of a degree on the outer circle is 
; 5 . 7 -i indies. The diftance between the outer and inner circle is two feet 
nine inches. Each degree is divided into ten parts, and each of thefe is fubdi- 
vided into fix parts or minutes. 

3. The north wall of this building conneds the three gnomons at their 
higheft end, and on this wall is deferibed a graduated femicircle, for taking 
tiie altitudes of bodies, tliat lie due call or due well from the eye of the ob- 
ferver. 

4. To the weftward of this building, and clofetoit, is a wall, in the plane 
of the meridian, on which is deferibed a double quadrant, having for centres 
the two upper corners of the wall, for obferving the altitudes of bodies palling 
the meridian, either to the north or fouth of the Zenith. One degree on thefe 
quadrants meafured 2.833 inches, and thefe are divided into minutes. 

5. To thefouthwatdof the great dial are two buildbgs, named 


UJluamih 
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UJluanah. Tiiey cxailly rcfcmblc one another, and are defigned for the 
fume purpofe, whicli is to obferve the altitude and aziiiiulli of the heavenly 
bodies, they arc two in number, on purpofe that two perfons may obferve at 
the fame lime, and fo compare and correA tlicir obfervatioiis. 

Thefe buildings are circular, and in the centre of each is a pillar of t!ie 
fame height with tlie building itfelf, whicli is open at top. From this pillar, 
at the height of about three feet from the bottom, jirocced radii of Hone 
horizontally to the circular wall of the building. Thefe radii are thirty in 
number; the fpaces between them are equal to the radii thcmfclvcs, which 
meafure in breadth as they recede from the pillar, fo that each radius and 
each intermediate fpace forms a fedlor of fix degrees. 

The wall of the building at the fpaccs between the. radii forms recefl’es in- 
ternally, being thinner at thofe places than where it joins the radii. In cacli 
of tlicfc recefi’es arc two windows, one over the other ; aiid in .the lides of the 
recefs arc fqiiare holes, at about the difiance of 'twO' fcet, above one anotlier, 
by means of whiclva perfon may climb to- the top. On the edges of thele 
recedes arc marked the degrees of the fun’s altitude, or rather the tangents of 
thofe degrees fiiew'h by the lhadow of the centre pillar ; and numbered from 
the top, from one degree to forty-five. 'For the altitude, when the fun rifes 
higher, the degrees are marked on the horizontal- radii ; but they are nutiv- 
bered from the pillar outwards, beginning • with one, lb that the number here 
pointed out by the flindow, is the cbmpl(‘meUt of the altitude. Tiicfe dq- 
grees arc Subdivided into 'minutes. The fpaces on the wall, oppofite to the 
radii, arc divided into fix equal parts, or degrees, by lines drawn from 
top to bottom, but thefe degrees are not fgbdivided^ By obferving on 

which 
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which of tliefe the fliadow of the pillar falls, we may determine the fun's azi- 
muth. The parts on the pillar oppolite to the radii, and the intermediate 
I'paces, in all lixty, are marked by linft reaching to the top, and painted of 
different colours. 

In l!ic fame manner that \vc determine the altitude and azimuth of the fun, 
we may alfo obferve thofe of the moon, when her light is llrong enough to 
call a fliadow. Thofe of the moon at other times, or of a liar, may alfo be 
found by placing the eye either on one of the radii, or at the edge of one of 
the reccffc. in the wall (according as the altitude is greater or lefs than forty- 
live degrees,) and moving along till the top of tlie pillar is in a line with the 
ol'jet'l. The degree at which the eye is placed will give the altitude, or its 
complement, and the azimuth known from the number of the radius to which 
the eye is applied. 

The dimenftons of the building are as follow : 


Length of the radius from tlie circumference of the centre pil- 
lar to the wall ; being equal to the height of the wall above 

the radii ------- 

Length of one degree on the circular wall 
■VVIiich gives for the whole circumference 

i iheafurcd by a handkerchief car-1 
ried round it - J 

/■Deduced from its coloured divifions mcafuredl 
S with compaffes - - • J 


Ft. In. 

2-1 fii 
5; 

172 6 

17 O’* 

17 2; 


I do not fee how obfervations can be made when the lliadow falls on the 
fpaces between die ffOne radi^ or fedlors ; and from refledling on this, I am 
inclined to think, that thf two inftritmcnts, inftcad ot being duplicates, ma\ 
VoL. V. A a 
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be fuppkmcntary one to the other ; the fcaors in one corrcfponding to the 
vacant fpaccs in the other, fo tliat in one or other an obfervation of any body 
vifiblc above the horizon, might at any time be made. This point remains 
to be afeertained. 


6. Between tliefe two buildings and the great equatorial dial, is an inftru- 
ment called pmlah. It is a concave hemilpherical furface, formed of mafon 
work, to reprefent the inferior hemifphere of the heavens. It is divided by 
fix ribs of folid work, and as many hollow fpaces ; the edges of which repre- 
fent meridians at the diftance of fifteen degrees from one another. The di- 
ameter of the hemifphere is twenty feven feet five inches, 

i 

The next in point of fize and prefervation among tliofe which I have Iiad 
the opportunity of examining, is the obfervatory at Oujein. It is fituated at 
the fouthern extremity of the city in the quarter called Jeyfwgpoonih, where 
are ftillthe remains of a palace of Jayafmha, who was loubahdar of Meliva, in 
the time of Mahommed Shah. The parts of it are as follow : 


1. A double mural quadrant, fixed in the plane of tlie meridian. It is a 
ftone wall, twenty-feven feet high, and twenty-fix feet in length. The caft 
fide is fmooth and covered with plaifter, on which the quadrants are deferibed : 
on the weft fide is a ftair, by which you afeend to the top. At the top, 
near the two corners, and at the diftance of twenty-five feet one inch from 
one another, were fixed two fpikes of iron, perpendicular to the plane of 
the wall ; but thefe have been pulled out. With tliefe points as centres. 


and a radius equal to their diftance ; two arcs of po degrees are deferibed in- 
tcrfedling each other. Thefe are divided in the manner 
reprefented in the margin. One divifion in the upper circle 
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is equal to fix degrees ; in the fecond one degree, (the extent contained 
in the fpccimens) in the third fix minutes, and in the fourth one minute. One 
of thefe arcs ferves to obferve the altitude of any body to the north, and the 
otlicr of any body to the fouth of the Zenith ; but the arc wliicli has its centre 
to the loutli, is continued to the fouthward beyond the pcipendicular, and its 
centre about half a degree, by which, the altitude of the fun, can at all times 
be taken on this arc. With this inftrument Jayofinha determined the latitude 
of Oujein to be 'ia” lo' N. 

Suppoling the latitude, here meant, to be (as is mod probable) that of 
tlie obfervatory, I was anxious to compare it with the rcfult of my own obfer- 
vations (Afiatick Kefcarches, vol. IV. p. 150. 15‘2.) and, for that purpofe, I 
made an accunate meafurement from our camp, at Shah Dawvl’s Jur^ah, 
to the mural quadrant of the obfervatory, I found the fouthing of the qua- 
drant from our camp to be one mile 3.g furlongs, which makes l' 17" differ- 
ence of latitude. 

The latitude of the camp, by medium of two obfervations, of 
the fun is - - - - - 23° 1 1' j-l" 

Deduced from the medium of fix obfervations of fixed ffars, 
t.akcn at Ran A Khan’s garden, at difl'erent latitude 7” S. 23 ll 45 

i'Vom obfervation of the fun at the fame place 23 11 37 

From two obfervations of taken at the houfc in town, 
at different latitude 32" 8. - - - 23 1 1 2fe 

Iffl 

Latitude of Siai Duivuh durgar, by medium of all obfervations 23 1 1 41 
Difference of latitude, camp and obfemtory * 1 17 

Git xs the latitude of the obferv.atory 


A a2 


2.3 10 24 

A dofei 
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A clofcr coincidence could not be expe< 5 lcd, efpecially as no account is 
made of feconds in any of the latitudes given in the 7jccj MahommetJJhahy. 
But, if farther refinement were dcfired, we might account for the dilFercnce, 
by the Hindu obfervers not having made any allowance for refraftion. Thus, 
if we fuppofe the fun’s altitude to have been obferved, when on the equator, 
the refult will be as follows ; 

Latitude of the obfervatory - - 23 ® lO' 2 1" 

Its complement, being the true altitude of the fun on the 
equator - - - 66 4Q 36 

Rcfradlion . . , 04 

Sun's apparent altitude • - 66 50 0 

Latitude of the obfervatory from obfervafion of the fun 
upon the equator without allowing for refraction • 23 10 0 


But (befides that I do not pretend, that the mean of my own obfervations 
can be relied on, to a lefs quantity than fifteen feconds,) when we confider, 
that a minute on the quadrant of the obfervatory is hardly .09 of an inch, 
without any contrivance for fubdivifion, we lhall find it needlefs to defeend 
into luch minutenefs : and as Jayajinha had European obfervers, it is not likely 
the refraction would be negleCted, efpecially as the 7.eej Mahommedjhahy con- 
tains a table for that purpofe. This table is an exaCl copy of M. De La 
Hibe’s, which may be feen in the Encyclopedic, art. RefraCtion. 

This inftruraent is called, Ydm-ufter-Uifthywiten With one of the fatnc 
kind at Dehly, (No. 4 , Dehly obfervatory,) in the year 1729, Jayajinha fays, 
he determined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23 o 28 '. In the following 
year (1730) it was obferved by Godin 23 ® 28 ' 20". 


2. On 
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2. On the top of the mural quadrant is a fniall pillar, the upper circle of 
u'hich being two feet in diameter, is graduated for obferving the amplitude of 
the heavenly bodies, at their rifing and fetting j it is called J^ra Yunier, 
The circles on it are very much effaced. 

3. About the middle of the wall the parapet to the eaftward is increafed in 
Ihicltncfs, and on this part is conftrufted a horizontal dial called Puehha 
Ymter. Its length is two feet four inches and a half, but the divifions on it 
arc alinotl totally effaced. 

4. Dig anjti Yunier, a circular building, ll6 feet in circumference. It is 
now roofed with tiles, and converted into the abode of a Hindu deity, fo 
that I could not get accefs to examine its conftrudlion ; but the following ac- 
count of it is delivered in the Sm'rat Siddhanta, an allronomical work com- 
pofed under the infpcdlion of Jaynfmha. 

On a horizontal plane deferibe the three concentric circles ABC, and draw 
tlie north, fouth, call, and weft lines, as in the figure. Then, on A build a 
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folid pillar, of any hciglit at 
plcafure ; on B build a 
wall, equal in height to tlw 
pillar at A ; and on C a 
wall of double that height. 
From the north, fouth, 
caft, and weft points, on the 
top of the wall C ftrctch 
the threads N.S. W.E. inter- j 
fe<fting each other in th«^|., 
point D, dirccftly above the 


centre of the pillar A. T^,;‘ 

the, centre of that pillar fafteft a thread, which is to be laid over the top' ^ 
of the wall C, and to be ftretched by a weight fufpended to the other cud 
of it. 


The ufc of this inftruinent is for obferving the azimuth of tlie 

heavenly bodies ; and the obfervations with it are made in the following 
manner: The obferver ftanding at the circumference of the circle B, 
while an afliftant manages the thread moveable round the circle C, places his 
eye fo that the objed tobc obterved, and the interfetflion of the threads N.S. 
W.E. may be in one vertical plane, while he directs the afliftant to carry 
the moveable thread into the fame plane. Then the degrees on the circle 
C cut off by the moveable thread, give the azimuth required. In order to 
make this obfervation with accuracy, it feems neccfliiry that the point 
P, and the centre of the pillar A, thould be connedled by a thread 
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perpendicular to the horizon ; but no mention is made of this in the original 
defeription. 

5. Naree-’-iVila-junter, or equinoctial dial, is a cylinder, placed wilh its axis 
horizontally, in the north and fouth line, and cut obliquely at the two ends, 
fo that thefe ends are parallel to the equator (Mm-vsilu). On each ot 
thefeends a circle is deferibed, the diameter of which in this inArument 
3 feet 7 inches and a half. Thefe are divided into g, hunks, of fix degree: , 

! to degrees and fubdivifions, which arc now cAiiced. In the centre, of 
,ch circle, was an iron pin (now wanting) perpendicular to llic plane of llie 
rclc, and confequently parallel to the earth’s axis. When the fun is in 
c fouthern Agns, the hours are fliewn by the lhadow of the pin in the 
uth, and when he is in the northern Agns by that to the north. On the 
cridian line on both Tides are marked the co-tangent, to a radius equal to 
tlie length of the centre pin. The fliadow of the pin on this line at noon, 
points out the fun’s declination. 

6. SeinnU-yunter, alfo called Naree-ivih, another form of equinoctial dial. 
(Fig. A of Sir Robert Barker’s plate.) It confiAs of a gnomon of Aone, 
containing within it a Aair. Its length is 43 feet 3.3 inches ; height from 
tlic ground, at the fouth end, 3 feet 9.7 inches ; at the north end 22 feet, 
being here broken. On each fide- is built an arc of a circle, parallel to the 
equator, of QO degrees. Its radius is 9 feet 1 inch ; breadth from north to 
fouth 3 feet 1 inch. Thefe arcs are divided into g, hurries and fubdiviAons ; 
and the lhadow of the gnomon among them points out the hours. From 
the north and fouth extremities of the intcrfcction of thefe arcs wilh the 
gnomon, are drawn lines upon the gnomon, perpendicular to the line of their 


inter- 
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intcrfcclion. Tliefc arc confequently radii of the arcs ; and from the points on 
the upper edge of the gnomon where thefe lines cut it, arc conftructed two lines 
of tangents, one to the northward, and another to the fouthward, to a radius 
equal to that of the arc. To find the fun’s declination, place a pin among thefe 
divilions, perpendicular to the edge of the gnomon ; and move it backwards 
and forwards, till its lhadow falls on the north or fouth edge of the arc 
below : the diviiion on which the pin is then placed, will llicw the fun’s de- 
clination. In like manner, to find the declination (Irinti) of a liar, and its 
dillance in time, from the meridian (net-ghurry) place your eye among the 
tlivilions of the are, and move it till the edge of the gnomon cut the liar, 
while an afliliant holds a pin among the divilions on the edge of the gno- 
mon, fo that the pin may feein to cover the liar. Then the divifion on the 
arc at which the eye was placed, will Ihcw the diliance of the liar from the 
meridian ; while the place of the pin, in the line of tangents, will Ihcw its 
declination. 

At Matm the remains of the obfervatory are in the fort, which was built by 
Jayafmha on the bank of the Jumna. The inftruments are on the roof of one 
of the apartments. They are all imperfect, and in general of fmall diracn- 
fioas. 

J. An Equinoctial Dial, being a circle nine feet two inches in diameter, 
placed parallel to the plane of the equator, and' facing northwards. It is 
divided into;,AHrnff of fix degrees each : each of thefe is fubdivided into 
degrees, which are numbered as }uJs 10> 20, 30, 40, 50, 6o : laflly, each 
fubdivilion is farther divided into five parts, being 12 minutes, or two />u/s. 
In the centre is the remains of the iron ftyle, or pin, which ferved to call 
the lhadow. 


2. On 
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2. On the top of this inftrnment is a fliort pillar, on the upper furface of 
which is an amplitude inftrument (like that dcfcribed No. 2, Oujeln obfcrva- 
tory, called Jgra-yunler) j but it is only divided into octants. Its diameter 
is two feet five inches. 

3. On the level of the terrace is another amplitude inftrument, divided into 
fixty-equal parts. Its diameter is only thirteen inches. 

4. On the fame terrace is a circle, in the plane of the horizon, with a gno^ 
mon fimilar to that of a horizontal dial, but the divifions are equal, and of 
fix degrees each. It mull therefore have been intended for fomc other piirpofe 
than the common horizontal dial, unlefs we may conceive it to have been made 
by Ibme perfon who was ignorant of the true principles of that inllrumcnt. This 
could not have been the cafe with Jiiyaftiiha and his aftronomers ; but the in- 
llrumcnt has fome appearance of being of a later date than moll of the others : 
they arc all of Hone or brick, plaillered with lime, in which the lines and 
figures arc cut ; and the plaillcr of this inftrument, though on the level of the 
terrace, and confequently more expofed to accidents than the others, is the 
frcihell and moll entire of all, 

5. On the call wall, but facing wellward, is a fegment, exceeding a femi- 
circle, with the arch downwards. It is divided into two parts, and each of 
thefc into fifteen divifions. Its diameter is four feet. On the well will, facing 
eaflwards, is a fimilar fegment, with the arch upwards, divided in the fame 
way as the former. Its diameter is feven feet nine inches. 

The obfervatory at Benares having been dcfcribed by Sir Robkrt Barker, 
and Mr. Williams, I have only a few remarks to offer, in addition to the ac- 
count delivered by thofe gentlemen. 

» 

VoL. V. R b 1. A. 
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I. A. (of Sir Robert Barkers plate) is the Semrat-yunter, deferibed Dehly 
obferr’atory, No. I. and Otijein obfervatory, No. VI. The arcs on each fide 
are carried .as far as ninety-fix degrees, wiiich are fubdivided into tentli parts. 
Eacii fpace of fix degrees is numbered from the bottom of the arc towards 
the top, fixteen in each arc. Each of thefe is equal to twenty-four minutes of 
our time, which anfwers to the Hindu aftronomical g, hurry. Befidcs the flair 
contained in the gnomon, one afeends along a limb of each arc. The di- 
mcnfions h.ive been given by Mr. K'Hliams, with an accuracy that leaves me 
nothing to .add on that head. With refpecl to the reafon of the name I am 
foinewhat in doubt. It may have been given from its eminent utility ; but tlie 
Rajah had conferred on one of his principal Pandits tlie title of Smrat or 
Prince ; and perhaps this infirument, as well as the Semrat-fddhantii, may 
have been denominated in compliment to him ; as another infirument (vvliich I 
have not been able to find out) was called Jry-petjiis in allulion to the Rajah’s 
name. 


B is the cquinoiflial dial or Nuree<vila of No. V. Oujrln obfervatory. 
Ihe name given by the Pandits to Mr. IlVliams (^entu-rage) probably 
ought to htyunier ox yunter-raj, q. d. the royal dial. 


C is a circle of iron, faced with brafs, placed between two flone pillars, 
about the height of the eyes, and revolving round one of its diameters, 
which is fixed parallel to the axis of the world. The breadth of the rim of 
the circle is two inches, the thicknefs of iron one inch, of brafs three tenths 
of an inch. The diameter mentioned before is not the fame breadth, 
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and thicknefs with the rim. The limb is divided into 360 degrees, e.ich degree 
into four equal parts; and there are liirger divilions, containing lix degrees 
each. The lize of a degree is .3 of an inch. Round the centre revolves an in- 
dex of brafs ; the end of which is formed as in the margin ; 
and the line A B, which produced, pafles through the centre 
of the circle, marks the degrees. From this defeription, it 
.appears that the circle when placed in a vertical pofition, is 
in the plane of the meridian of Benares ; when it declines from 
that pofition, it reprefents feme other meridian. Were there 
any contrivance for meafuring the quantity of this deviation, it 
would anfwer the purpofe of an equatorial inflrument, for determining the 
place of a ftar, or any other pliacnomenon in tlie heavens. For by moving 
the circle and its index, till the latter points exadtiy to the objedt, the degrees 
of deviation from the vertical pofition would mark the diftance of the objeft 
from the meridian ; and the degrees on the circle, interfered between the index 
and the diameter, which is pcrpendicuhir to that on whicli it revolves, would 
lliew its declination. Tliis laft may indeed be obfened with the inflrument 
in its prefent flate ; but I am inclined to think, that there has been feme con- 
trivance for the former part alfo ; having been informed by a learned Pandit, 
that in two rings of this kind in the Jeyanagar obfervatory fiich contrivance 
arually exifts. On one of the pillars that fupport the axis, a circle is deferibed 
parallel to the etiuator, divided into degrees and minutes ; to the axis of 
the moveable circle is fixed an index, which is carried round by the emo- 
tion of the circle ; and thus points out among the divifions on the immoveable 
circle, the diftance from the meridian of the body to be obferved. 

Obfervations with this inflrument cannot have admitted of much accuracy, 

B b 2 a; 
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as the index is not fornifted with fights ; and the pin by which it is fixed 
to the centre of the circle is fo prominent, that the eye cannot look along 
the index itfelf. 

The literal meaning of the Sanferit term Kranti-wiit, is circle of declination, 
which may, with fome propriety, have been applied to this inftrument, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Williams, But this name is, in the Hindu aftronomical book'--, 
peculiarly appropriated to the ecliptic ; and as the Sent rat Sid-dlnmla con- 
tains the defeription of an inftrument called Kranthivrit-^-unter, wherein a circle 
is made, by a particular contrivance, to retain a pofition parallel to the eclip- 
tic, I am inclined to believe that the appellation has been erroneoufly given 
by the ring above deferibed. 

D is the Dig-anfa-yuntcr, No. 4 . Oujein obfervatory. The “ iron pins," 
with fmall holes in them, on the top of the outer wall, at the four car- 
dinal “ points," arc undoubtedly as the Pandits informed Mr. Williams for 
ftrctching the wires, or threads, the ule of which is fully explained above. 

The quadrant deferibed by Sir Rohrt Barker, but not reprefented in his 
jilate, is the Yam-ntter-l>hitti-yunter, deferibed obfervatory, No. 1. 

On the fouth-caft corner of the terrace is a fmall platform raifed above its 
level, fo tliat you mount upon it by a flight of fteps. Upon this we find a cir- 
cle of ftonc, which Mr. ff^tllmis found to be fix feet two inches in diameter, 
in a pofition inclined to the horizon. Mr. Jf’HHams fays it fronts the weft, 
and that he could not learn the ufe of it. 

1 dare not, without further examination, oppofe to this what I find in' my 
notes, taken in 178(), tliat it ftands in the plane of the equinodlial. If that 
is the cafe it has been clearly intended for a dial of the fame kind as fig. 

B. and 
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B. and probably, as Mr. Wilhams fays, never completed, as I found no ap- 
pearance of graduation on the circle. 

Having deferibed thofe among the obfervatories Coiiftruilcd by Juynfmhi^ 
which have fallen under my obfervation, I proceed to give feme account of 
the tables intitled Ticej Mahmmedjhahy, But here I Ibould regret Uiat, not 
having accefs to the Tabula; Ludovkia of La Hire, I am unable to determine, 
whether thofe of Jayaftnha arc merely taken from the former, by adapting 
tliem to the Arabian lunar year ; or, whether, as he aflerts, they are corre<51ctl 
by his own obfemtions ; did not the zeal for promoting enquiries of this na- 
ture, manifclled in the ([ueries propofed to the Afiatick Society by Profel)()r 
Playkair (towliom I intend to tranfmita copy of the Zeej Mahommedjhahy) 
convince me, that lie will afeertain, better than I could have done, the point in 
quellion. 

I. Tables of the Sun confift of, 

1. Mean longitudes of the fun, and of his apogee, for current years of 
the Hejira from 11-11 to 11 71 inclufivc. 

2. Mean motions of the fun, and of his apogee, for the following periods of 
Arabian years, viz. 30, 6o, C|0, 120, 150, 180, 210, 240, 270, 300, 600, 
QOO, 1200. 

3. Mean motions of the Sun, and of his apogoe, for Arabian months. 

4. The fame for days from 1 to 31. 

5. The fame for hours, 2-1 to a natural day i but thefe are continued to 
Cl ; fo that the numbers anfwering to them, taken for the next lower de- 
nomination, anfwer for minutes. 

6. The fame for years complete of the Hejira, (tom 1 to 31. 


7. The 
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7. The equation of time. 

8. Tlie fun’s equation, or equation of the orbit. Argument, his mean am~ 
ntiily, corrected by the equation of time. If this is in the northern figns, the 
equation is to be lubtrai^Ied from his place corre(f\ed by the equation of time ; 
if in the foutliern, to be added. 

g. The fun’s Jijlanu, his hrary matiwi, and a^pirent diameter. Argument, 
his equated anomaly. 

11 . Tabi.ks of the Moon, 

1 — 6. Contain the mean longitudes and motions of tlie ^loon, of her apogee 
and no(/t', for the fame period, as tlie correfponding tables of the fun. 

7. The moon’s firft eqmlm, or ell'tj>t'ic eqmlim. Argument, her mean 
anomaly, corredted by the equation of time, to be applied to her place ; cor- 
refted by the equation of time, in the fame manner as the equation of the fun 
to his. 

8. The moon’s feeoml epMt'm, is to be applied in three places ; viz. to her 

longittuk and corretJfcd by the firft equation and to the node. It has 

two argtimentif. 

1. From the moon’s longitude once equated, fubtraft the fun’s equatal 
place. The figns and degrees of this arc at the top and bottom of the table, 

% From the moon’s place once equated, fubtraft the place of the fun’s apo- 
gee. Tlie figns and degrees of this are on the right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interfeflion of the two arguments. If the fecond 
argument is in the firft Iialf of the todkic, and the firft argument in the firft or 
t'ourth quarter, the equation is to be added ; in the fecond or third, to be fub- 
tridcd. But if the fecond argument is in the fecond half of the Mdiac, and the 

firft 
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firft argument in the firft or fourth quarter, it is fubtraftive ; and in the fecund 
or third quarter, it is additive. 

Q. The moon’s //lirJ eqiuitm, has alfo two arguments ; 

1. From the moon’s place, correfted by the fecond equation, fu!)(ra(^. the 
fun’s true longitude ; the figns and degrees of this are at the top and bottom of 
the table. 

I. The moon’s mean anomaly, corrected by the fccond equation ; the fign> 
and degrees are on the right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interfc6tion of the arguments ; and is to be aji 
plied to the moon's longitude twice equated, by addition orfubtiurtion, as cv- 
prefled in the table, to give her true place in tlxnfdek-mayee or in her orhit. 

10. Equation of the node. 

Argument, the moon’s longitude thrice equ.itcd, diminillicd by that of the 
fun. The equation is to be added to, or fubtni61cd from, the place of the node, 
as exprefled in the table. 

In the fimc table is a fecond column, entitled comU'm of the node. The 
numbers from this is to be referved and applied farther on, 

II. The moon’s fourth equation, or redu(5Iion from her orbil to the erliptu-. 
From the moon’s longitude thrice equated, fubtnidl the equated longitude of 
the node, the remainder is the argument ofhitituth, and this is alfo the argument 
of the fourth equation ; which is to be fubtra<5Ied, if the argument is in the firft 
or third quarter, from the moon’s place in her orhit ; and if the argument is in 
the fecond or fourth quarter, added to the fame to give her longitude in the mu- 
mujil, i, e. reduced to the ecliptic. 

12. Table of the moon’s latitude, contains two columns, latitude m\ adjufi- 
ment of the latitude. Both of thefe are to be taken out by the figns and degrees 

9 

of the argument of latitude. 
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Multiply into one another, the correction of the node and the adjuftment 
of the latitude, and add the produCt to the latitude of the moon, as taken 
out of the table, to give the latitude correCl ; which is northern if the 
argument of latitude be in the firft half of the zodiac, and vice verfi. 

III. Tables of Saturn. 

1 — (5. Contain the mean longitudes and motions of Sulurn, of hi,-, apogee and 
node, for the fame periods as the correfponding tables of the Sun and Moon. 

7 . Firft equation. Argument Saturn's mean anomaly ; if in the firft fix 
figns, fubtraClion, and vice verfi, 

8 . Equation of the node. Argument, the argument of latitude, found by 
fubtraCling the longitude of the node, from that of Saturn once ecpiatcd ; ad- 
ditive in the firft and fourth quarters, fubtraClive in the I'ccond and third. 

Q. Saturn's fecond equation, or reduction of his orbit to the ecliptic. Ar- 
gument, the corrected argument of latitude or dift'erence between Saturn's lon- 
gitude once equated and the equated longitude of the npde. This equation 
to be added to, or fubtraCled from, the planet’s longitude once equated, (or 
his place in his orbit,) in the fame cafes as indicated in the correfponding 
table of the moon. 

10 . Table of Saturn's inclination. Argument, the argument of latitude. 

1 1 . Table of Saturn's diftance. Argument, his mean anomaly corrected 
by the fccond equation, 

IV. Tables of Jupiteb, correfpond with thofe of Satum, excepting that 
there is no equation of the node, fo that they are only ten in number. 


V. 
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V. VI. VII, Tables of Mars, Vbnus, and Mercury, agree in number, 
denomination, and ufc, with thofe of Ju^iUr. 

For fevcral parts of the foregoing information, I am indebted to thegrandfon 
of a PanJif, who was a principal co-adjutor of Jayafmha in his aftronomical la- 
bours. The Rajah beftowed on him the title of Jjolifi-ray, or Jfironomer-royal, 
with a ja^eer which produced 5000 rupees of annual rent. Both of thefe 
defeended to his poftcrity ; but from the incurfions and exa($lions of the 
Mahratlas the rent of t\\ija^ter land was annihilated. The young man End- 
ing his patrimonial inheritance reduced to nothing, and that fcience was no 
longer held in eftimatiou, undertook a journey to the Decun, in hopes that his 
talents might there meet with better encouragement ; at the fame time, with a 
view of viliting a place of religious worfhip on the banks of the Kirhudduh. 
There he fell in with Rukg Raw Appah, dewan of the powerful family of 
PowAR, who w#5 on his march to join Alv-Bajiadur in Butkldeund, With 
this chief the PandU returned, and arrived at Oujein while I was there. This 
young mati poflelled a thorough acquaintance with the Hindu agronomical 
fcience contained in the various Sid,dkmfus, and tliat not confined to the me- 
chanical praiilice of rules, but founded on a geometrical knowledge of their 
demonftration ; yet he had inherited the fpirit of Jayafmha in fuch a degree, as 
to fee and acknowledge the fuperiority of European fcience. In his poffelfion I 
faw the tranflation into Sunfcrlt of fcvcral European works, executed under tlie 
orders of Juyafmhi, particularly Euclid’s AVewtwrr with the treatifes of plain 
and Jphencal trlgommtty, and on the conftrudlion and ufc of logarithms, which 
are annexed to Cun.v's or Comma.\dine’s edition. In this tranflation, the in- 
ventor is called /)e« Juan NAPiER,an additional prel'umption that Jayifmhd sYm- 
ropcan aftroiiomers were of the Portuguefc nation. This indeed, requites littkcoii- 

Yol.V. C c . flrmation. 
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firmation, a* the fon of one of them, Don Pedro de Svlva, is ftill alive 
at Jayanagar ; and Pft/ro himfelf, who was a phyfician as well as aflronomer, 
has not been dead more than five or fix years. Befidcs thefe, the Pumlif, liad 
a table of logarithms and of logarithmic fines and tangents to feven places of 
figures ; and a treatife on conic fedlions. I have always thought, that after 
having convinced the Eaftcrn nations of our fuperiority in policy and in arms, 
nothing can contribute more to the extenfion of our national glory than the 
difl’ufion among them of a taftc for European fcience. And as the means of 
promoting fo dcfirablc an end, thofe among the natives wlio had penetration 
to fee, and ingenuoufly to own, its fuperior accuracy and evidence, ought to 
be cherifhed. Among thofe of the Illamic faith, TuPFrzzui, IlrssRiv 
Khan, who, by tranflating the works of the immortal Newton, has con- 
duced thofe imbued with Arabick literature to the fountain of all phyfical 
and aftronomical knowledge, is above my praife. I lioped tliat tlie Pm/il 
Jyotijh Ray, following tlic fteps of Iiis anceftors and of his filuftrious niaftcr, 
might one day render a limilar fervice to the difciples of lirahma. But this 
expeCation was difappointed by his hidden death at Jayamigar foon after our 
departure from Oujein: and with him the genius of Jayafmha became extinC, 
Urania fled before the brazen fronted Mars, and the obtervatory was eon- 
verted into an arfcnal and foundery of cannon. 


The Hindu aftronomy, from the learned and ingenious difquifitions of Mr. 
Bah-y and profeflbr PtAYPAtR, appears to carry internal marks of antiquity 
which do not ftand in need of confirmation by collateral evidence. Elfe, 
it is evident, from the foregoing account, that fuch could not be derived 
from the obfervatories which have been deferibed by travellers ; thofe being 

of 
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of modern date, and as probably of European as of Hindu conftru^lion. 
The alUftance derived by Jayafmha from European books alfo inclines me 
lo think, that the treatife entitled Cjhetradcrfa, which was infpefted by 
Ciiptuin Wilford’s Pandit, (Afiat. Ref. vol. IV. p. 173.) was not confined to 
geometrical knowledge, of purely Brahmmal origin. * 
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Description of a Spcchs of MELOE, an infftl of the First or 

Coleopterous Order in the Linnean S}j}m : found in ail Parts 

of Bengal, Beiiar, and Oude ; and pojfefjing all the Properties of th' 
Spanish hll/icring Fly, or Meloe Vijicatorius. 

By Captiiin Hardwicke, 

Cotnmun'tcaUd by Mr. W. IIuNTi;n. 

A NTENN^E Moniliform, fhort, confifting of eleven articulations, iu- 
creating in fi/.e from the fccond to the apex ; the firft nearly as long as 
the latl ; each a little thicker upwards than at the bafe, and truncated, or as if 
cut off, the laft excepted, which is egg-form. 

Palpi— ionr, inequaled, clubbed, the pofterior pair of three, and the anterior, 
of two articulations. 

MixilLc orjaws—fouv, the exterior homey, flightly curved inwards, three 
toothcil — the two inferior teeth very fraall ; the exterior pair compreffed and 
brufli-like. 

Head, gibbous; eyes prominent, large, reticulated; labium or upper lip, 
hard, emarginated. 

d'/ivritx— convex above, broader towards the abdomen, and encompatfed by 
a narrow marginal line. 

Elyira, cruftaceous, the length of the abdomen, except in flics pregnant 
with eggs, when they arc Ihorter by one ring; convex above, concave 
beneath; yellow, with three tranfvcrfe, black, irregular, undulated band'^; 
the one at the apex broadeff, and that at the bafe dividing the yellow longi- 
tudinally, into two Ipots : porcated, or ridged ; the ridges longitudinal and 

parallel, 
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parallel to the future ; in number, three equal, one unequal, the ridges not 
very prominent. 

Me. or wings— membraneous, a little exceeding the elytra in length, and tlic 
emh folded under. 

Tlic larfi of the two firft pair of feet confifts of five articulations ; and of tlic 
poftcrior pair, four only. 

Every part of the infeft, excepting the wings and elytra, is black, oily to 
the touch, and covered more or Icfs with denfe hairs ; a few fcattered Iiairs are 
alfo evident on the elytra. All the cruftaceous parts of the infet^ arc pitted mi* 
nutcly. It is about the bignefs of the Mcloe Profearakeus of Li.s’x. and a full 
grown one, when dry and fit for ufe, is to the M, Fejicalorius in weight as -If 
to 1. 

They come into feafon with the periodical rains, and are found from the 
fnonth of July to the end of OMer, feeding on the flowers of murUtaceous 
plants, but more frequently on the fpecies of Cucumh ailed by the natives 
Turiey ; with a cylindrical, fmooth, ten angled fruit. Alfo on the liaam Tiiriry, 
or JSk/m Efculentus Bhtfeus, Ro/a and in juiigles where thefe plants 
are not to be found, they are to be met with on two or more fpecies of Suia^ 
v»hich flourifh in that feafon. 

In the failure of flowers, they will feed on the leaves of all thefe plants, 
eveept the Turiry — which I have not obferved them eat. They are great dc- 
vQurers, and will feed as freely in confinement as at large. 

In September they are full of eggss which feems to be the bell ftatc in which 
they can be taken for medical ufe, at that time abounding more abundantly in 
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an acrid yellow oil, in which, probably, refidcJ their moft active pro- 
perty. 

This fluid feems the animal’s means of rendering itfelf obnoxious to others ; 
for, on tlic moment of applying the hand to feize it, it cjedls a large globula 
from the knee joint of every leg, and this, if fuft'ered to dry on tlic lingers, 
foon produces an uncommon tingling in the part, and fometimes a Mifter. 
This is the only inconvenience attending the catching of them, for they make 
no relillance : on the contrary, they draw in the head towards tlie breaft as 
foon as touched, and endeavour to throw thcmfclves oft' the plant they art- 
found on. 

'Phe female produces about l,a() eggs, a little fmaller than a caraway feed, 
white and oblong oval. Their larvae I have not feen, therefore as )cl know not 
where they dcpoftt their eggs. 

Their (light from plant to plant is flow, heavy, and with B loud humming 
noife, the body lianging almoft perpendicularly to the wings. 

They vary in the colour of the elytra, from an orange red to a l)riglit 
yellow ; but, I do not find this variety conftitutes any difference in fev. 

The natives of this part of tlic country know the infeft by the name of 
uUeene, expreflive of its oily nature : they are acquainted with its bliftering 
properties, but I do not find they make any medicinal ufc of it. 

The drawing wliich accompanies this defeription, exhibits tlic fly of its 
natural flze. 


FuiU‘Ghur, Sfptemkf, lypfl. 
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REPORT ON THE MELOE, OR LYTTA. 

By W. IIuNTEn, Efq. 

The circumftance refpe(5ting your new fpccies of Meloe or wliich 
1 lately had occafion to obferve, was Ihortly as follows : 

Tindure of them was direi'ded as an external application to a man’s arm, 
which was paralytic in confequcnce of rheumatifm. On the firft application 
fevtral vefications were raifed, as completely diftended with ferum, as if a bliller 
had been applied. I am not particularly informed, what proportion the flies 
bore to the menftruum ; but, I think it was fomething greater than that diretflcd 
by the London college for the timflurc of the oflicinal kind. 


March gth, 179G. 

REPORT ON THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY A SPECIES OF MELOI^ 
FOUND IN BENGAL, BEHAK, AND OUDE. 

By W. R. Monroe, Efq. 

I received your packet containing the fpecimens of the new bliftering fly, a 
few days ago, whilft I was bulily employed in preparations for my departure 
from this Ration. I loft no lime, however, in making a trial of their efficacy on 
three different patients wiio required bliftering. They fuccceded in each trial ; 
though the efted was in none produced completely in lefs than ten hours ; and 
the vefleations even then were filled with a ferum rather gelatinous than fluid. 

As far as thefc few trials authorife a conclufion, we may fafely 
confidcr them a valuable fubftitutc for the cantharides^ though ! 
fliouhl think they will not, in general, be found fo adhre as the 
Spani/h fly, in its moft perfed ftate of prefervation. Captain Hard- 
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viCKE lias certainly, however, made a moft ul'eful addition to our Jfmihk 
Mii/iriii MfJua ; and, he may rely on it, that if I Ihould inadvertently mention 
the difeovery, I lliall not fail to give him alfo the merit he is fo fairly entitled 
to for it. The country people, I find, give the fly different names, fo that 
there are, I fuppofe, many fpecies of it, the moll efficacious of which he will, 
ill his account of it, particularize. 


KEFEUIiXCES. 

A. A full grown infed of its natural lize. 

B. The fame reverfed, to Ihow the under part of the body and limbs. 

C. The eggs. 

D. An elytron of another fly, to (hew the diflerence of colour and fjxits at the 
bafe. 

E. A wing difplayed. 

E\ The head magnified. 

G. The labium or lip. 

If. The horny or exterior jaws. 

I. The hairy interior ditto. 

K. I'hc pollerior pair or palpi. 

L. The anterior or lefTer ditto. 


Dd 
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A COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 

OK SOME OF THE LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN THE 

BURMA EMPIRE. 

By FRANCIS BUCHANAN, M.D. 


^0 judge from external appearance, that is to fay, from fhape, fize, and 
feature, there is one very extentive nation that inhabits the eaft of Jj'ui, 
It includes tlie caRern and weRern Tartars of the Chmefe authors, tlie Cahtmes, 
the Chmefe, the Japjioiufe, the Malays, and other tribes inhabiting what is called 
the Peninfula of hulia beyond the Ganges ; and the iRands to the fouth and caR 
of this, as far at leafl as New Guinea. This, however, is fpeaking in a very ge- 
neral fenfe, many foreign races being intermixed with the nation, and, perhaps, 
many tribes bedonging to it being feattered beyond the limits I have mentioned. 


This nation m.iy be diRinguiRied by aRiort, fqiial, robiiR, ReRiy Rature, 
and by features highly diRerent from thofe of an European. The face is fome- 
what in Riape of a lozenge, the forehead and chin being lharpened, whilfi at 
the cheek bones it is very broad ; unlefs this be what is meant by the conical 
head of the Cbhiefe, I confefs myfelf at a lofs to underRand what that is. The 
eyebrows, or fupercillary ridges, in this nation projedl very little, and the eyes 
are very narrow, and placed rather obliquely in the head, the external angles 
being the highelt. Tl;c nofe is very fmall, but has not, like that of the negro, 

I) d 2 the 
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the appearance of having been flattened ; and the apertures of the noftrih, 
which in the European arc linear and parallel, in them arc nearly circular and 
divergent ; for the feptum marium being much thickell towards the face, places 
them entirely out of the parallel line. The mouths of this nation are in gene- 
ral well fliaped; their hair is harflt, lank, and black. Thole of them that live 
even in the warmeft climates, do not obtain the deep hue of the negro or Il'm- 
du ; nor do fuch of them as live in the coldell countries, acquire the clear 
bloom of the European, 

In adventitious circiimftances, fuch as laws, cuftoms, government, political 
maxims, religion, and literature, there is alfo a ftrong rcfemblance among the 
(lirt’ercnt ftates compofing this great nation ; no doubt arillng from the frequent 
intcrcourfc that has been among them. 

But it is very furprifing, that a wonderful difference of language Ihould pre- 
vail. Language of all adventitious circumftances, is the fiireft guide in tracing 
the migrations and connetffions of nations ; and how in a nation, which bears 
fuch ftrong marks of being one, radically the fame, languages totally different 
lliould prevail, I cannot, at prefent, pretend to conjefture : but, in order to 
afllft, in accounting for the circumftance, having, during my ftay in the Burma 
empire, been at fomc pains to collctft a comparative vocabulary of fuch of the 
languages fpoken in it as opportunity offered, I have thought it might be curi- 
ous to publifli it. lam fenftblcof its many iraperfeftions : but it is a beginning, 
which I hope hereafter to make more complete ; and, where I fail, others, 
without doubt, will be more fuccefsful. 

In all attempts to trace the migrations and connections of tribes by means of 
language, it ought to be carefully remembered, that a few coincidences, ob- 
tained by fearching through the whole extent of two dictionaries, it is by no 


means 
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means the lead affinity ; for onr organs being only capable of pronouncing a 
certain, and that a very limited numbci; of founds, it istobccxpecleil, according 
to the common courfc of chance, that two nations, in a few inftuncts, will aj)' 
ply the lame ibund to exprefs the fame idea. It ought alfo to be obferved, that 
in tracing the radical affinities of languages, terms of art, men's names, religious 
and law phrafes, are, of all w'ords, the moft improper ; as they arc liable con- 
ffiintly to be communicated by adventitious circumftanccs from one race of men 
to another. Wliat connexion of blood have we, Knropnws, with the Jnvs, 
from whom a very great proportion of our names and religious terms arc de - 
rived ? Or what conueidion have the natives of Iknirii} with the Jiiih or A’;/- 
from whom they have derived moll of their law and political terms ? With 
the former they have not even had political conncdlionj as the phrafes in quell ion 
were derived to them through tlic medium of the PerJimznA Tiirt<trs. Two 
languages, tlicrcforc, ouglit only to be confidcrcd as radically the fame, \vhci\, of 
a certain numher of common words ehofen by accident, the greater number li.avo 
a clear tind diliimfl refemlilanee. A circuinflance, to which, if antiquarians had 
been iittcntive, they would have been laved from the greater part of that etymo- 
logical folly, which has fo often expofed their pleafing fcience to the juft ridi- 
cule of mankind. 


In the orthography I have had much difficulty. Two people will feldom 
write in tlie fame way, any word or language with which they are unacquainted. 
I have attempted merely to convey to the Engli/h reader, without any minute 
attention to accent, or fmall variations of vowels, a found fimilar to that pro- 
nounced ; nor have I paid any attention to the ortliography of the natives. 
This, in the Burma language, I might have done j but as I am not acquainted 
with the writing of the other tribes, I thought it the I’afcft method to exprefs 

the. 
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tlie found merely. Tlie following fchcme of vovvcIj, in order to read my y 
bulary corrcdly, muft be kept in mind : 

A — pronounce as in the Eii^lljh words bad, bat, had, liat. 

Aw — or broad Scotch a, as in bawd. 

Ay — as tlie a, in babe, bake, bare ; day, pay, hay. 

Ec — in order to avoid confufion, I ufe for the En^HJh e ; as they have exadtiy 
the lame found. 

yF/ — I life for the French and Stoich 6 open. 

U — I always found as in the word duck ; ufmg oo for its other fouml, as in 
book. 

On — I found as in found, bound. 

Au — Is nearly fimilar, but broader, a found fearccly to be met witli in the 
Eiii'lijh language. 

Ei— I ufe as the vowel in bind, find, &c. 

Ai— nearly the fame but broader, f Thefc two founds, as far as I re- 

Oc — I ufe to to exprefs the French u. 1 member, arc not ufed by the Enghjh. 

It is to be obferved, that the fffonuneiation, among all thefe tribes, to a 
ft ranger appears exceedingly inarticulate. In particular they hardly ever pro- 
nounce the letter r ; and t, n, tu, s, an<l z, arc almoil ufed indifcriminatcly. 
'fhe fame may be ftiid of p and b. Thus the word for water which the Biinmis 
univerfilly pronounce _)W, is written rae\ and the Palli name for their capital 
city Aimiriijioora, is commonly pi'onouQccd Jmaapoom. This indiftindt pronun- 
ciation probably arifes from the exceflive quantity of betel, which they chew. 
No man of rank ever fpeaks without his mouth being as full as poflible of a mix- 
ture of betel leaf and nut, tobacco, quicklime, and fpices. In this date he Ls nearly 

depriveil 
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deprlvcJ of die ufe of liis tongue in articulation, vvkicli, although not the only 
organ of fpct'ch, is yet of luch ufc in articulation, as to be commonly conli • 
dored as fuch. lienee it is, that an indiftind articulation has become fafliion- 
able, e\cn when the tongue is at liberty. 

I fljall begin with the Runna langu.igc as being at prefent the moll preva- 
lent. There arc fourdialcfls of it, that of the Ikrwa prosier, that of Aniknn, 
that of the Yo, and that of Teutifnim. 

The people called by us Hurnuis, Bitriihis, Vernas, Briwiiias, kc, ftile them- 
fclvcs Mjanwiave. By the people of Pepi, they are named Pminay ; by the 
Kiirajii, Too ; by tlie peo[)le of Ciijfuy, Awatv ; by the Cujay ffiau, Kaimj/i ; 
l>y tlie Chinefeoi Yomiii, Liiwireti •, anihy the A\ Mat, Ainva, Theyefteern 
tlieinlclves to be defeended from the people of Arahan, whom they often call 
Myammaxv »jee, that is toliiy, great Burmas. 

'I'lie proper natives of Araian, call themfelves Yakahi, which name is alfo 
commonly given to them by the Biinnas. By the people of I’efK they arc 
named Takaiii. By tlie Beiii^al IlimJus, at lead by fuch of them as have been 
Icttled in Arakan, the country is called Rojfami, from whence, I fuppofc, Mr. 
H KXN K 1. 1, has been induced to make a country named Rojkawn occupy part of 
his map, not conceiving that it would be Arakan, or the kingdom of the Ma^s, 
as we often call it. Whence this name of Mug, given by Europeans to the na- 
tives of Arakan, has been derived, I know not ; but, as far as I could learn, it 
is totally unknown to the natives and their neighbours, except fuch of them as 
liy tlicir intcrcourfe with us have learned its ufc. The Mahommedans fettled 
at Arakan, call the country Kovingaw, the Perfums call it Rekan. 
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The third dialed of the Burma language is fpoken by a fmalJ tribe called Yo, 
'Jdicrc arc four governments of this nation, fituated on the eaft lide of the Ara^ 
kan mountains, governed by chiefs of their own, but tributary to the Burnias. 

^I'hc fourth dialedl is that of what wc call the coaft of Tcuajfcrim, from its. 
city now in ruins, wliofc proper name was Tanayntharee, Thefc people, com^ 
inonly called by the Burmas^ Dmvuyza and Byeitza ; from the two govern- 
ments, of which their eountry confills, have moft frequently been fubjefted to 
Siam or Vc^u ; but at prefent they are fubjetls of i\\t Burma king. 

Although the dialcfls of thefc people, to one another, appear very diftinrt,. 
yet the diflerencc confifts chiefly in fuch minute variations of accent as not to 
be obfervable by a flranger. In the fame manner as an En^TiJhman at firfl is 
feldom able to diftinguifh even tlie Aberdeen accent from that of the other lliires 
of Scotland, which to a Scotchman appears fo diflerent ; fo, in moll cafes, I 
could perceive no difference in the words of thefc four languages, although 
among the Bnrmas, any of the provincials, fpcaking generally, prcxluccd laugh* 
ter, and often appeared to be with difficulty underftood. I fliall, therefore, 
only give a lift of the Burma words ; thofe of the other dialcdf s are the lame, 
where difference is not mentioned* 


J. Engl'ifi. 

Mjamnunv, 

Yalam„ 

Tanoyntharee* 

Yo. 

1 Sun 

Nay 

— 



2 Moon 

Li 

— 

— 

— 

3 Star 

Kyec 

Kyay 


Kay 

4 Earth 

Myacgycc 

— 

— 

— 

6 Water 

Yx 

Ree 


Rae 


(IFire 
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in 


En^lijh. 

Myammaw* 

Yaka'm. 

Tsfi:^ntbam, 

Yo. 

6 Fire 

Mce 

— 

— 

— 

7 Stone 

Kiouk 

— 

— 

Kioukay 

8 Wind 

Lae 

Lee 

-- 


9 Rain 

Mo 

— 

— 


10 Man 

Loo 

— 

— 


1 1 Woman 

Mcemma 

— 

— 

— 

13 Child 

Loogalay 

♦Loofliec 

-- 

— 

13 Head 

Kaung 

— 

— 

— 

14 Mouth 

Parat 

— 

— 

— 

15 Arm 

Laemmaung 

— 

•— 

— 

10 Hand 

Laek 


— 

Laik 

17 Leg 

KaJthalour 

«ii 

— 

— 

Saloongfti 

13 hoot 

Kiaehamo 



— 

19 Beall 

Taraitram 

— 


— 

30 Bird 

Hugaik 

— 


Knap 

31 Filh 

Ngaw 

— 


•— 

33 Good 

Kaung 




23 Bad 

Makaung 

— 

~ 


34 Great 

Kycc 

— 

•M 

•P-* 

33 Little 

Ngay 

— 



36 Long 

Shay 



Shae 

37 Short 

Ato 

— 


To 

28 One 

Tcet 




39 Two 

Hucet 


•nA 

MM 

30 Three 

Thoum 



■»-i 

31 Four 

Uy 



mmrn 


* literstly, * liltle miin, 


vo...r. 



comparative vocabulary of the 


its 


Engl.Jb, 

MfantmMi. 

Ydlain* 

Til fuj-fit lure f. 


3'2 Five 

Ngaw 

~ 



33 Six 

Klouk 

— 

. “ 

— 

3-1 Seven 

Kuhnecl 

— 

— 

— 

33 Eight 

Sheet 

— 

— 

— 

:,b Nine 

Ko 


— 


37 Ten 

Tazay 


— 

— 

38 Eat 

Zaw 


— 

— 

39 Drink 

Thouk 


— 

— 

40 Sleep 

Eit 

— 


— 

41 Walk 

Xlecn 

I Hay 

— 

Hlay 

4'2 Sit 

Tein 

— 

— 

— 

43 Stand 

Ta 

Mateinay 


Mateenahay 

44 Kill 

That 

Sat 

— 

Afatu 

45 Yes 

Houkkay 

— 


— 

46 No 

Mahouppoo 


— 

— 

47 Here 

Deemaw 



Tliaman 

•18 There 

Homaw 

— 

— 


49 Above 

Aporaaw 

— 

— 

Apobau 

30 Below 

Houkmaw 

— 


Auk 


The next moft prevalent language in Imlia beyond the Canges, is what we 
call the Siantme/e, a word probably corrupted from the Shan of the Btirmas. 
The Siamaufe race occupies the whole frontier of Yumn, extending on the caft 
to Tonquin and Cochinchim, and on the fouth, down to the fca. It containi 
many Hates or kingdoms, moftly fubjeft or tributary to the Burnias. I have 
only procured vocables of three of its dialcdls, which I here give complcat, as 
they diftcr confiderably. 


The 
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i‘»r ' 

Thu fu ll dialed is that of tlie kingdom of Siam, tlic moll polillicJ people of 
caftern Imlia. They called themfelves to me fimply T</;; but Mr. Loi bkbk fays, 
that in order to diflinguilh themfelves from a people to be afterwards mentioned, 
th(‘y add the word Naji, whicli fignilics little. By the Rurmas, I'rnm the vtdgai 
name of their former capital city, they are called Yoodaya ; by the people of 
Pc^u they are named Sem ; and by the Cliimfc of Ymum, Syianlo or Kyu-nlo. 

The fecond dialed of the Siammefe language which I Ihall mention, is that 
of a people, who, to me, alfo called themfelves fimply Tai. I believe, however, 
they are the Tai-yay, or great Tai, of Mr, Loubeue. They have been long 
fubjed to the Dumas, who call them MyelapJIian ; by the people of Peptt they 
arc named Sam ; Thay by the Karayn ; Looklai by the Katheejhan ; Kahu by 
the people of Kathee or Cujfay ; Panyee by the Chinefe ; and to me they were 
named Lm by the Siammefe proper. Their country towards the north lies bc- 
tw'cen the well fide of )i//w«and the Eraviade or great Ruma river, defeending 
down its eatlcrn bank a coiifidcrably way ; it then extends along the fouth fide 
of Yunan till it comes to the Loukian^ or river of Martaban, which forms its 
eaftern boundary ; on the fouth it extends to no great diftance from Martaban ; 
and on the weft it is feparated from Burma proper by a chain of mountains, that 
pafs about fifteen miles to the call of Ava, 

The third dialed of the language is that of a people called, by the 

Rurmas, Kathee Shawn ; to themfelves they afliimc the name of Tai-honp or 
great Tai. They are called Moitay Kabo, by the Kathee or people of Cnjfa) . 
They inhabit the upper part of the Kiaynduayn river, and from that well to the 
Erawaje. They have, in general, been fubjed to tlie king of Munnypura ; 
but, at prefent, are fributavy to the Burma monarch. 

Ee ? 


I Sill? 
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W.'Bfhjb, 

Tahuiy. 

Tuiyay, 

Tni’hofi^, 

J Sun 

Rocn 

Kawan 

Rangoon 

2 Moon 

Sun 

Loen 

Noon 

3 Stars 

Dau 

Lau 

Nau 

-1 Earth 

Deen 

— 

Necn 

5 Water 

Nam 

Nawh or Naum 

Nam 

<3 Fire 

Fai 

Fai 

Pui 

7 Stone 

Hin 

— 

Hcen 

8 Wind 

Lam 

Loum 

Loom 

9 Rain 

Fon 

Fooa 

Poon 

10 Man 

Kon 

Kon 

Koon 

11 Woman 

Poocti 

Paeycn 

Pawnecn 

12 Child 

Dacknooe 

Lawen 

Lookwoon 

13 Head 

Sceza 

Ho 

Hoo 

M Mouth 

I’awk 

Tfop 

Pawk 

15 Arm 

Kayn 

Komooec 

Moo 

l 6 Hand 

Moo 

Mooee 

Pawmoo 

17 Leg 

Naung 

Kotcen 

Hooko 

18 Foot 

Langtecn 

Swatecn 

Lungdin 

19 Beaft 

Sawt 

— 

Nook 

'io Bird 

Noup 

Naut 

Nook 

■21 Fifli 

Flaw 

Paw 

Paw 

■11 Good 

Dee 

Lee 

Wanoo 

'23 Bad 

Maidec 

Malec 

Mowan 

'1 1 Great 

To 

Loung 

Loong 

•25 Little 

Layt 

Laik 

Unleek 

■26 Long 

Yan 

Yan 

Anyou 

27 Short 

San 

Lot 

Unlot 


^28 One 
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Tairna)', 



28 One 

Nootig 

Not) 

Aniiig 

'it) Two 

So 

Sang 

Sowng 

30 Tliree 

Sam 

Sam 

Sam 

31 Four 

See 

Slice 

Slice 

32 Five 

Haw 

Haw 

Haw 

3.3 Six 

Hok 

Houk 

Hook 

31 Seven 

Kyaet 

Sayt 

Sect 

35 F,ight 

Payt 

Payt 

Piet 

3(j Nine 

Kawo 

Kaw 

Kau 

37 Ten 

Sect 

Sheet 

Ship 

38 Eat 

*Kycen Kau 

Kyccn Kau 

Kyecn Kau 

39 Drink 

Kycen Nam 

Kycen Nawm 

Kycen Nam 

40 Sleep 

Non 

Non 

Non 

41 Walk 

Tcco 

Hoe 

Pci 

42 Sit 

Nanon 

Nawn 

Nung 

43 Staml 

Yoon 

Lootfook 

Pcignung 

44 Kill 

Kaw 

Po 

Potai 

45 Yes 

0 

Sai 

Munna 

iC) No 

Maifhai 

Mohii 

Motfou 

4/ Here 

Teenec 

Tecnai 

Tecnay 

48 There 

Teenon 

Tcepoon 

Ponaw 

49 Above 

Bonon 

Tecnaipoon 

Nooa 

50 Below 

Kang lang 

Tcctai 

— 


The next language, of which I fhall give a fpecimen, is that of the people 
who call themfelvcs Moitay. Their country is lituated between Sylhet in Bengal 

* Kau is rice, and Nam is water. Here, therefore, we have a nation with no word to exprefs 
the difference between eating and drinking. The pleafures of the table muft be in little requrft 
with them. 


and 
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and llii.i of Ihc Tai-hon^ above mentioned : to the north of it is Jffiim ; on the. 
Ibuth Jiiibit, find the rude tribes bordering on tliat kingdom. Their 
city tliey name Miau^'puni. By the people of Beii^,il they arc called Mug^alony, 
an appellation with which Ihofc we faw at Jmnrapnra were totally unae- 
quaiiited. This name, however, Europmm have applied to the country, turning 
ii at the fame time into Meekly. Kathee is the name given to this people by 
the Burnuu, which we allb have taken for the name of the country, and cor- 
rupted into Cujfity, Mr. Uknxkl having from obtained information 
oi' Merkley, and from Jva having heard of Ctifay, never conceived tluat they 
were the fume, and, accordingly, in his map of flmJuJlin, has laid down two 
kingdoms Cu/Jiiy and Meekley ; for which, indeed, he had fufficient room, as by 
Captain Bakku’s account he had been induced to place Jvu much too far to 
tlie caff. 


III, 

MoilAyn 

U’lgl'jb. 

MohaY. 

1 Sun 

Noomcet 

1.-1 Head 

Kop Kok 

2 Moon 

Taw 

M Mouth 

Seembaw 

3 Stars 

Towang Mcezat 

1 3 Arm 

Pambom 

4 Earth 

Leipauk 

1(5 Hand 

Khoit 

5 Water 

Eelheen 

17 Leg 


6 Fire 

Mce 

18 Foot with the ankle Kho 

" Stone 

Noong Loong 

ip Bead 


8 Wind 

Noolhect 

20 Bird 

Oofaik 

p Rain 

No 

21 Filh 

Ngaw 

10 Man 

Mee 

22 Good 

Pawce or Pai 

11 Woman 

Noopec 

23 Bad 

Pattay 

12 Child 

Pceka 

24 Great 

Sauwee 


2d Little 
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Mvitiiy, 

Kngljb. 


25 Little 

Apeekauk 

33 Rat 

Sat 

26 Long 

Afamba 

39 Drink 

Tawce 

2/ Short 

Ataymba 

40 Sleep 

Kcepce 

28 One 

Amaw 

41 Walk 

Kwnee 

29 Two 

Anee 

42 Sir 

Pummee 

30 Three 

Ahoom 

43 Stand 

Lapcc 

31 Four 

Marce 

44 Kill 

Hallo 

32 Five 

Mangaw 

45 Yes 

Mance 

33 Six 

Torok 

46 No 

Nattay 

34 Seven 

Tarayt 

47 Here 

Mafliec 

33 Eight 

Neepaw 

48 There 

Ada 

36 Nine 

Mapil 

49 Above 

Mataka 

37 Ten 

Tarraw 

50 Below 

Maka 


In tlic intermediate fpace between Bengal, Arahw, the proper Uuma, and 
the kingdom of Mumuijpuni, is a large mountainous and woody tr.ull. It is 
occupied by many rude tribes. Among thefc, tlie moll dillinguifhcd, is tliat 
iiy tlic Burmas called Kiayti, from whom is derived the name of the great 
weftern branch of the Eraxvude, for Kiaymluayn fignifres the fountain of the 
khiyn. This people calls itfclf Kohun, and it feems to be a numerous race, 
univcrfally fpoken of, by its neighbours, as remarkable for Ample honefty, in- 
duftry, and an inoffenfive difpolltion. 


IV, 

Kokun, 

EngTijb, 

Kohun, 

1 Sun 

Konee 

4 Earth 

Day 

2 Moon 

Klow 

5 Water 

Tooec 

3 Star 

Allay 

6 Fire 

May 


7 Stone 
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Englijh. 

Kokun. 

Englijb. 


7 Stone 

Aloong 

29 Two 

Palmec 

8 Wind 

Klee 

30 Three 

Patoon 

9 Uain 

Yoo 

31 Four 

Poonhee 

10 Man 

Kloun 

32 Five 

Poonho 

11 Woman 

Patoo 

33 Six 

Poofouk 

12 Child 

Sacmeo 

31 Seven 

Pootefac 

13 Head 

Mulloo 

35 Eight 

Pooffifay 

11 Mouth 

Mawkoo 

36 Nine 

Poongo 

15 Arm 

Maboam 

37 Ten 

Poohaw 

l6 Hand 

Mukoo 

38 Eat 

Kayawai 

17 Leg 

Manwam 

39 Drink 

Koyawee 

18 Foot 

Kopaung 

40 Sleep 

Eitfha 

19 Beaft 

Pakyoo 

41 Walk 

Hlayxtlioe 

20 Bird 

Pakyoo 

42 Sit 

Own 

21 Fifh 

Ngoo 

43 Stand 

Uiidoon 

22 Good 

Potelahoe 

44 Kill 

Say,oc 

23 Bad 

Saalahoc 

45 Yes 

Athccba 

24 Great 

Ahhyn 

46 No 

Sechay 

25 Little 

Amcc 

47 Here 

Nma 

26 Long 

Afaw 

48 There 

Tfooa 

2? Short 

Soosohay 

49 Above 

Akloengung 

20 One 

Moo 

50 Below 

Akoa 

Another 

rude nation. 

which tlteltcrs itfelf 

in the recedes of 


hWU (ind wood, from the violence of its inlolent neighbours, 
is named by the Bunmis Kurajm j and Kadoon by the people of 
Pegii. They arc raoft numerous in the Pr^n kingdom, and like the Kmjh 

are 
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are cliff fnguiflied for their innocence and induftry. By the Surms they are faid 
to be of two kinds j Burma and Talain Karayn. Some of them, with whom I 
converfed, feemed to underftand this diftin^lion, calling the former Pafooko and 
the latter Maploo. This, however, probably arofe from thefe individuals being 
better acquainted with the Burma ideas, than the generality of ilieir country- 
men ; for the greater part of thofc, with whom I converfed, faid that all Karyn 
were the fame, and called them Play. I am, however, not certain if I under- 
ffood them rightly ; nor do I know, that I have obtained the proper name of 
tins tribe. I have given avocabulary of each of thefe, who feemed to under- 
Hand tlic diffindlion of Burma and Tailatn Karayn, and two of different villages 
who did not underffand the difference ; for in this nation I found the villages 
di.i’ering very much in dialecff ; even where not diftant, probably owing to their 
having little communication one with another. It muft be obferved, that in 
ulingan interpreter, one is very liable to miftakes, and thole I had were often 
very ignonint. 


V. EnghJS. 

Piljfooko. 

Mafloot 

Thy, No. I. 

Thy, Ko. 2, 

1 Sun 

Moomay 

Moo 

Mool 

Moomay 

2 Moon 

Law 

Law 

Law 

Poolaw 

3 Stars 

TSaw 

Shecaw 

Shaw 

Shaw 

4 Earth 

Katchaykoo 

Kolangkoo 

Kako 

Laukoo- 

5 Water - 

Tec 

Tec 

Tee 

, Tec 

6 Fire 

Mcc 

Meeting 

Meea 

Mcc 

7 Stone 

Loc 

Loong, Nbong-Lung— 

Loung 

8 Wind 

Kallcc 

Lee 

Lee 

Lee , 

ORain 

Tachoo 

Tchatcliang 

Moko 

Moko 

fOMan 

Paganyoi 

Pailiaw 

Palha 

Paploom 





or Pallia 

11 Woman 

Pompn 

Pomoo- 

Pumtnee 

Pammoc 

Von. V. 


Ff 


12 Child 
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Eligtijb. 

Pdfoob, 

Mdfloo. 

Play, No. 1, 

Ply, Atf, 2 

n Child 

Pozaho 

Poflaw 

Napootha 

Apoza 

1 3 Head 

Kozohui 

Kolmi 

Kohui 

Pokoohui 

1 1 Mouth 

Patako 

Pano 

Ganoo 

Pano 

15 Arm 

Tchoobawlcc 

Tchoobawlcc 

Atfyoodoo 

Tchoobawlcc 

iG Hand 

Patclioo 

Poitchoo 

Kutlhoo 

Tchooafce 

17 Leg 

Kadoc 

Pokaw 

Kandoo 

Kandoo 

18 Foot 

Konyawko 

Kanyakoo 

Kanyako 

Kanyafaw 

1 9 Beaft 

T’lioo 

Too 

— 


20 Bird 

1'’llOO 

Too 

Kalo 

Td 

21 Fifh 

Nyaw 

Zyaw 

Ya 

Ya 

22 Good 

Ngeetchaw maw 

Ngcc 

Gyee 

Gycc 

23 Bad 

Taw ngce baw 

Nguay 

Gyeeay 

Gyeeay 

21 Great 

Pawdbo 

Ilhoo 

Uddo 

Doo 

25 Little 

Tchecka 

% 

Tchci 

Atfei 

Atfec 

2() Long 

To atcho maw 

T’ho 

Loeya 

Ato 

27 SllOTt 

P’hecko 

P'hoe 

Apoc 

Apoe 

28 One 

Taydoe 

Nadoc 

LayJoe 

Laydoc 

29 Two 

Kee-doe 

Nee-doe 

Nee-doe 

Nec-doc 

30 Three 

So-doe 

Song-doc 

Soung-doe 

Soung-doe 

31 Four 

Looec-doe 

Lec-du 

LcC'doe 

Lee-doc 

32 Five 

Yay-doc 

Yay-doc 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doc 

33 Six 

Hoo-doe 

Hoo-doe 

Koo-doe 

Koo-doc 

3-1 Seven 

Nooce-doe 

Noay-doc 

No3c-doe 

N 0 .a 3 .du 

33 Flight 

Ho-doe 

Ho-doc 

Ko-doc 

Ko-doc 

36 Nine 

Koocc-doc 

Kooee-doc 

Kooee-doc 

Kooee-doc 

37 Ten 

Tatchec 

Leitchee 

• 

Tallce 

Laytfec 

38 Eat 

POj 0 

Aw 

Ang 

Ang 

39 Drink 
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Pajfooh. 

lU^tco. 

?ky, A’o. 1. 

Pl/iv. .Y'. i. 

39 Drink 

Oo 

0 

0 

0 

•10 Sleep 

Prammee 

Mee 

Mcc 

Mee 

41 Walk 

Latcholia 

Leetalay 

Raku® 

Lakii® 

42 Sit 

Tchcenaw 

Tfeingaw 

Tyfana 

Tfayna 

43 Stand 

Tchodlo 

TchontG 

Tfayna lagay 

Gnaythoe 

41 Kill 

Klo 

P'hee 

Pictegui 

Paythcc 

45 Yes 

Maylee 

Moayydb 

Moiyoo 

Moithay 

40 No 

Tamaybaw 

Mo® 

Mol 

Moi 

47 Here 

Loece 

Layee 

Leyoo 

Layee 

48 There 

Lubanee 

Loo 

L®yo 

L:cyo 

49 Above 

Mokoo 

Mokoo 

Lrpanko 

La'panko 

DO Below 

Hokoo- 

Lankoo 

Lspaula. 

Lxpaula. 


'I’o this kingdom, the natives of which call themfclves Moau, we Iiavc given 
the name of a corruption of tlie vulgar appellation of its capital city liu- 
^< 10 ; the polite name of the city among its natives having been Dam Ihmga, as 
among the Burmas Hanzamuk. This people arc named Talain by the Bamas 
and Ch'mcfe of Yunan ; Lawoo by the Karayn ; andTl/r^w by the Tailootig : their 
kingdom extends along the mouths of the two great rivers Erawade and Thau- 
buijfi, or of Ava ami Martaban, from the frontiers of Arakan to thofc of Siam. 


VI. E«s!ijh. 

Moan, 

Evgliji- 

Moan, 

1 Sun 

Knooay Tangooay 

5 Water 

Nawt 

2 Moon 

Katoo 

6 Fire 

Komot 

3 Stars- 

Shawnaw 

7 Stone 

— 

4 Earth 

Toe 

Ff 2 

8 Wind 

Kycaw 

0 Rain 


Ff 2 
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Eigtl/h. 

Moan. 

EngJiJk. 

Moam 

() Rain 

Proxy 

31 Four 

Pou 

10 Man 

Puce 

32 Five 

Soon 

1 1 Woman 

Preau 

33 Six 

Teraw 

1'2 Child 

Koon 

34 Seven 

Kapo 

13 Head 

Kadap 

35 Eight 

Tatfam 

M Mouth 

Paun 

36 Nine 

Kalice 

15 Arm 

Toay 

37 Ten 

Tfo 

l6 Hand 

Kanna Toay 

38 Eat 

Tfapoung. Poung, I 

17 Leg 

Kadot-prawt 


believe, is rice. 

1 8 Foot 

Kanat zein 

39 Drink 

Saung nawt. Naut 

ip Bead 

— 


is water 

20 Bird 

Seen ngat 

40 Sleep 

Steik 

21 Fidi 

Kaw 

41 Walk 

Au 

22 Good 

Kail 

42 Sit 

Katclia 

23 Bad 

Hookah 

43 Stand 

Katau 

21 Great 

Mor 

44 Kill 

Taw 

25 Little 

Bok 

45 Yes 

Taukua 

26 Long 

Kloein 

46 No 

Auto 

27 Short 

Klee 

47 Here 

Noomano 

28 One 

Mooi 

48 There 

Taoko 

29 Two 

Bau 

49 Above 

Tatoo commooec 

30 Three 

Pool 

50 Below 

Tauamo 


Thefe fix are all the languages of this great eajlem nation, of which, during 
my (lay in the Burma empire, I was able to procure vocables fulHcient for iny 
purpofe. Although they appear very different at fird light, and tlic language 

of 
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of one race is totally unintelligible to the others ; yet I can perceive in them 
all foinc coincidences, and a knowledge of the languages, with their obfulete 
words, their pltrafes, their inllc(flions of words; and clifions, euplmiiC Ciiufiy 
would, perhaps, flicw many more. Thofe that have the greatcii affinity arc in 
Tab. I. IV. and V. Mr. Gilchrist, whofc knowledge of the common dialcdls 
in life on the banks of the Ganges is, I believe, exceeded by that of no Euro- 
fi'iiii, was ib obliging as to look over thefe vocabularies, but Jie could not 
trace the Imalleft relation between the languages. 

I Hiall now add three dialcds, fpoken in the Burma cmjnrc, but evidently 
derived from the language of the Ilmdu nation. 

The firll is that fpoken by the MohammeJiius, who have been long fettled 
in Arahvi, and who call thcmfelves Rooiup^a, or natives of Arahu. 

The fecond dialect is that fpoken by the IliiiJiis of Arahtr. I jnocured it 
from a Brahmen and his attendants, who had been brought to Amnrnpura by 
the king’s eldeft fon, on his return from the conquefl of Anihvt. They called 
Ihemfclves Rojfaivn, and, for what reafon I do not know, wanted to perfuade 
me that theirs was the common language of Aralm. Both thefe tribes, by 
the real natives of vlrakan, are called Kula-w Ydkain, or llranger AraJnn, 

The lall dialetil of the IlinduJliiKce which I lliall mention is, that of a 
people called by the Burmas Ayhhat, many of whom are flaves at 
Amataptmi. By one of them I was informed, that they called themfehes 
Batu’a ; that formerly they had kings of their own, but that, in hii 
father’s time, their kingdom had been overturned by the king of Mnnnypurn, 
who carried away a great part of the inhabitants to his rcfidcnce. When that 
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was taken laft by the Burms, which was about fifteen years ago, tliis man was 
one of the many captives who were brought to Ava. He faid alfo, that Banga- 
was foven days journey fouth weft from Mtmnyfvra ; it muft, therefore, be on 
tlic frontiers of Bengal, and may, perhaps, be the country called in our maps 
Cujhttr. 


Mr. Gllihriji has been fo good as to examine particularly thefe two dialeds, 
and to mark thus (*) thofe words, which come neareft the llmdujianee fpoken 
on the Ganges ; and thus (t) thofe not fo evidently in connexion with the 
fame, but which fliew refemblance by analogy. 


KngHJIi, 

Rmn^o. 

Rijfmn, 


1 Sun 

Bel 

♦Sooja 

Bayllec 

'2 Moon 

Sawn 

Sundfa 

Sialkan 

3 Stars 

Tara 

*Nokyoto 

*Tara 

4 Earth 

Kool 

Murtika 

*Matee 

5 Water 

Pannas 

♦Dfol 

*Panna3 

6 Fire 

Auin 

♦Aagance 

Zee 

7 Stone 

Sheel 

*Shecl 

*Heel 

a Wind 

fiau 

•Pawun 

*Bo 

9 Rain 

Jorail 

■fBiftce 

*Booun 

10 Man 

Manufli 

•j^Moonufa 

*Manoo 

11 Woman 

Meealaw 

Strec 

Zaylan 

12 Child 

Gourapa 

♦Balouk. 

Sogwo 

13 Head 

Mata 

Muftok- 

Teekgo 

14 Mouth 

Gall 

Bodon 

Totohan 
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l\!p. 


Rofiu’ti. 


15 Ann 

Bahara 

*Balio 

Paepoung 

It) Hand 

Hat 

Ofto 

Hatkan 

1/ I^‘'g 

Ban 

•f-Podo 

Torooa 

18 Foot 

Pau 

Pata 

Zankan 

l() Biall 

— 

Zooin^oa 

■ Safec fangee 

‘20 Bird 

Paik 

-[•Pookyec 

■fFakya 

■il Fill) 

Maws 

Mootfac 

-(•Mas 

' 2'2 Good 

Gooin 

Gam 

Iloba 

•23 Bad 

Goom nay 

Guinnay 

Hoba nay 

<2 1 Great 

Boddau 

Danger 

Doinorg 

‘25 Little 

Tliuddec 

♦Tfooto 

Hooroogo 

' 2 (i Long 

Botdean 

Dcengol 

Deengul 

‘27 Short 

Banick 

*Batee 

•Batcc 

'28 One 

Awg 

*Aik • 

•Ak 

■29 Two 

Doo 

•Doo 

De 

;;0 Three 

Teew 

•Teen 

•Teen 

31 Four 

Tchair 

•Tfar 

•Sarcc 

32 Five 

Panfoec 

•Pans 

•Pas 

33 Six 

Saw 

•Tfo 

•Till’. 

34 Seven 

Sat 

•Sat 

•Hat 

35 Eight 

Awloa 

f Alio 

•Awt 

3() Nine 

Nonaw 

•No 

*No 

37 Ten 

Diiflba 

•Dos 

♦Dot 

38 Eat ■ 

Kau 

•Kawai 

-j-Kack 

39 Drink 

Karin 

Kawo 

-j'Peek 



419 compahative vocAButAntj &c. 

A 

Engli/h. Jhcinga, Rojfawn. 


40 Sleep 

Layrow 

41 Walk 

Pawkay 

42 Sir 

Boihow 

43 Stand 

Tcheilayto 

44 Kill 

Marim . 

45 Yes 

Hoi 

46 No 

Etibar 

47 Here 

Hay ray 

48 Tlierc 

Horay 

49 Above 

Ouchalo 

50 Below 

Ayray 


Hoolcek ’ 


“Noay 
Etay 
Horny 
♦Ooper 
Hay ray 


'I'Needfara 

Bayra 

'I’Bocflio 

*Karao 

*Maro 

Oir 


•fO-tcea-ootca 

•I’Bo 

"{•Oot 

“Mar 

Oo 

*Naway 

Erang 

Orung 

Gos 

fTol 
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XVIII. 

ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDI'S. 

BY CAPTAIN FRANCIS WILFORD. 

'^''ITE accompanying genealogical table is faithfully cxtra^lcd from the 
V'lSHNu pnraiia, the Bha'gavat, and other /wnlwitj, without the Icall .ilkni- 
liou whatever. I have colleilcd numerous MSS. and with the aflillancc ot 
foine learned Pundits of Benares, who are fully fatisfied of the authenticity of 
this table, I exhibit it as the only genuine chronological record of Indian hif- 
tory that has hitherto come to my knowledge. It gives the utmoft extent of 
the chronology of the Hindus ; and as a certain tmmber of years only can he al 
lowed to a generation, it overthrows at once their monftrous fyftcm, whicli 1 
have rcjedled as abfolutely repugnant to the courfe of nature, and human 
rcafon. 

Indeed their fyftcms of geography, chronology, and hiflory, arc all equally 
monftrous and abfurd. The circumference of the earth is faid to be 50(),(X)0,0(X> 
yo/anas, or 2,456,000,000 BritiHi miles : the mountains arc aflcrtcd to be 100 
yojiinas, or 4()1 Britifli miles high. Hence the mountains to the fouth of Be- 
nares are faid, in the puranas, to have kept the lioly city in total darknefs, 
till iU/rw-r/riVJ growing angry at their infolcnce, they humbled themfelvcs to 
the ground, and their higheft peak now is not more than 5(X) feet high. In 
liitropc fimilar notions once prevailed ; for we arc told that the Cimwrians 
were kept in continual darknefs by tlte interpofition, of immcnfely high moun- 
tains. In the C.xTica pttrdna, it is faid that the mountains liave funk confi- 
dcrably, lo that the higheft is not above one yojanu, or live miles iiigli. 

Voi.. V. G g 


When 
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When tlic Purjiiin Tpcalv of the kings of ancient times, they arc C(]na11y ex- 
travagant. According to them, kingYLOHisnT'iiin reigned tc\on and twenty 
thonfand year') ; kingNANOA, of whom I flull fpeak more fully hereafter, is 
hiid to Ikuc polleded in his treufury above 1, 58-1, 000, u<X) pounds ficrling, in 
gold u»in alone : the value of the filvcr and copper coin, and jewels, exceeded 
all calculation ; and his army confillcd of 1(K),000,000 men. Thefe accounts 
geographical, chronological, and hiftoric'al, as abfurd and inconfiftent with 
reafon, innft be rcjcAed. This monftrous fyftem feems to derive its origin 
fium the am lent period of 1*2,000 natut.al years, which was admitted by the 
i'trJiiinSy tfic Ehufiim, and, I believe, alfo by the Celtic tribes; for we read 
of a learned nation in iipdin, wliicli boafted of having written hiftorics of abo\c 
fix thoufand years. 

The Jltmhis ftill make ufe of a period of 12,000 divine years, after which a 
periodical renovation of the world takes place. It is difficult to fix the time 
when the H'nuhts, forfaking the paths of hiftorical truth, launched into the 
m.azcs of extravagance and fable. Megasthbnes, who had repeatedly vilitcd 
the court of CiiANonA Gupta, and of courfe had an opportunity of converfmg 
with the bell informed perfons in huiia, is filent as to this monfirous fydem of 
the fliiieins : on the contrary, it appears, from what he fays, that iu his time 
they dill not carry back their antiquities much beyond fix thoufand, or even 
five thoufand years, as we read in fomc MSS. He adds alfo, according to 
•C 1 .KMKN 8 of Alexandmy that the Ifituitts and the Jews were the only people, 
who had a true idea of the creation of the world, and the beginning of things. 
There was then an obvious affinity' between the chronological fyfteins of tlie 
Jiws and the Hindus. We arc well acquainted with the pretenfions of the 
Egyptians and Chaldgans to antiquity. This they never attempted to conceal. 

It 
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li is natural to Uippoil*, that the ffmius were equally vain : they arc fo now ; 
and there is hardly a ///«</« who is not perluaded of, and who wiU not rcafon 
upon, the I'uppofed antiquity of his nation. Mtg asthkxks who w.is ac» 
quainted with the antiquities of the E^xpitans, C/iahkans, and Jacs, whilft in 
Jiuliii, made enquires into the hillory of the Ilhuhs, and their antiquity ; and 
it is natural to fuppofe that they would boaft of it as well as the F.^i^ptians or 
L'hahktuis, and as much then as they do now. Surely they did not invent fa- 
bles to conceal them from the multitude, for whom on the contrary tlu'lc fa- 
bles were framed. 

At all events, long before the ninth century the chronological fyllcm to 
the llhulus waj as complete, or rather, pcrfecflly the fame as it is now ; for 
Acni MAZAR, who was contemporary with the famous Acmamcn, and lived 
at his court at Baltic or Baikh, had made the Ilnulii antiquities his particular 
ftudy. lie was alfo a famous aliroiiomcr and alirologer, and had made enqui- 
ries ielpc(^ing the conjum^tious of the planets, the time of the creation of the 
world, and its duration, for .allrologh^l purpofes ; and he fays, that the //?«- 
(/w reckoned from the Flood to the Hfjim 7'2O,0a4,'M'2,715 days, or 3725 
years *. Here is a miftakc, wliich probably originates witJi the tranferiber or 
tranflator, but it may be eafily redlifred. The lirft number, thougli fomcwliat 
corrupted, is obvioufly raennt for the number of days from the creation to the 
JItjha ; and the 3725 years arc reckoned from the beginning of the Cali-yuft 
to the Ihjita. It was then the opinion of Albumazar, about tlie middle of 
the ninth century, that the acra of the Cali-yug coincided with that of the 
Flood. He had, perhaps, data. which no longer c.\ift, as well as Abil-Fa- 

* Sec Baillf i AAroii. Atic, p. 30. and Mr. Davii'i Eflay In the fecond volume of the Afutick 
I^<rfl■arche^, p.274. 
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zii. ill the time of Akbar. Indwd, I am fomclimcs tempted to l)clievc, from 
(omc particular paflages in the Punhuis, which are related in the true liiftorical 
ftyle, thai the ///W/o have deftfoyed, or at Icaft dclignedly conligncd to obli* 
vinn, all genuine records, as militating againft their favourite fyftein. In this 
manner the Romans deftroyed the books of Numa, and tonfigned to oblivion 
the hiftorical book^ of the EfRuniANS, and I fufpedl alfo thofe of the Tca- 
0 ETAS I in S[‘ain. 

The Pufihis arc certainly a modern compilation from valuable materials, 
w^iich I am afraid no longer cxift : an agronomical obfervation of the heliacal 
rifing of Canopus, mentioned in two of the Puranas, puts this beyond doubt. 
It is declared there, that certain religious rites are to be performed on the ‘27th 
of Bhiidra, when Canopus, difengaged from the rays of the fun, becomes vi- 
fiblc. It rifes now on the isthofthe fame month. The iflth and 27lh of 
Bh/idra anfwcr this year to the 29th of Auguftand 7tli of September. I had 
not Icifure enough to confult the two Pur&uas above mentioned on this fubjc(T. 
But as violent difputcs have obtained among the learned Pandits, fomc infifting 
that thefe religious rites ought to be performed on the 27th of BhdJra, as di- 
redled in the Pnrams, whilft others tnfift, it Ihould be at the time of the 
uJdya, or appearance of Catwptts ; a great deal of paper has been wafted on 
this fubjcdl, and from what has bcen-wrritten upon it, I have extrafted the 
above obfervations. As I am not much ufed to aftronomical calculations, I 
leave to otliers better qualified than 1 am to afeertain from thefe data the time 
in which the Pvratuss were written. 

We learn from Manetho, that the Egyptian chronology enumerated four- 
teen dynaJiUs, the particulars of which he omitted as unworthy of notice. 
In the fame manner the Htudu chronology prefents us with a fcrics of 

' four- 



fourteen Dyrfafties, equally repugnant to nature and re.ifon ; fix of theCe 
are elapfed, we are iu the feventh, which began wiih tlic Flood, and 
feven more we arc taught to expet^. Thele fourteen Dynafiies arc 
hardly ever noticed by the IlhidHS in their legendary tales, or hillorical 
poems. The rulers of thefe Dynatlics arc called Menvs : and from them 
their refpedive Dynafty, anturii, or period, is called a Every 

Dypaily ends with a total deftrutftion of the human race, except the Mam or 
ruler of the next period, who makes his efcape in a boat, with the feven R'i- 
Jhis. The fame events take place j the fame perfons, thougli fometimes undei 
different lumcs, re-appear. 

Thus the hiftory of one Dynafly ferves for all the reft.. In reality hillory, 
according to the Hindus thcmfelves begins with the Flood, or the feventh Mam. 
ICacli period confills of 12, (XK) years, which the Hindus call divine. 'J'hc /V;- 
fiiins arc not unacquainted with thefe renovations of the world, and periods of 
12,000 years ; for the bird Simurgh is introduced, telling Caukrman that llic 
had lived to fee the earth feven times llllcd with creatures, and feven times a 
perfetft void, (it fhould be fix times a perfcA void, for we arc in the feventh 
period,) and that Ihe had already feen twelve great periods of ;000 years. I’liis 
is ob\ ioufly wrong ; it ftioold be feven great periods of 12,000 years, 

Tlic antediluvian hiftory, being confidcred by the Hindus in different points 
of view, is related in various ways, having little connexion with each other. 
W'e are told ftrft that Bra'hma created leu Bra'madicas or cliildrcn of 
Bra'iima, who were to be the progenitors of the mweahk and immoveable parts 
of the creation, by which they underftand animals and vegetables. Their nami-s 
aro Manichi, Atri, Anciras, PutASTVA, PutAHA, Critu, Dacsha, 
Vasishtha, Bcrigu, and Narada. Thefe fprang immediately from Bra'h- 
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MA, aad prodiircd the Gods, the Dtiilyus, good and bad genii, animals, and 
plants of all forts. The Puranks arc not agreed as to the number of Bruhiiuk 
than. In the Bhagavat it is declared that they were lai ; but in oilier purmus 
they K'ckon nine ; whilft in the 5<v/wA/-y>;//w7(/ it is declared that there were 
only ie\cn Unthmidkas, whofe names are Marichi, Atri, An’cira'sa, Pi - 
1 , a;.ty a. Pi-i,a'iia, Ciuta, and Vosishta ; nor are there wanting authorities 
to reduce them to three, namely, the three fons ofSwAVAMBiievA, who was 
PnAiiMA hiinfclf in a human fhape. 

It is declared, that the feven Mexus, who have made their appearance, 
fltrang from the Bmiwuulkas : their names are, Swayamiiiii- va, Swv'kociii- 
irs, UiTAMA, Ta'masa, R.vivt'fA, CnAfsHusHA, and Satywhai v or 
Noah. 

The fesen Uisuis fprang immediately from Bra'uma, and their names are, 
Casyapa, Arui, Vosishx.v, Visvame'tra, Galtama, Jamadacm, and 
niiA'iiAnwA'jA. Thefc holy penitents, by their falutary connfels, and tlie 
example of their aullcrities, difeover the path of rectitude and virtue to man- 
kiud. It is remarked of Jtri, that he was botli a Brahmadka and a RHjhi ; 
and, perhaps, the levcn Menus, the feven Briihnuidicus, with the fc\en liijliis, 
arc llic fame, and make only feven individuid perfons. The feven Brahnudiats 
were pnijupalis or lords of the pnijus or creatures. From them mankind were 
born, ajid they arc probably the fame with the feven Menus, who, when liu 
ad\anccd in years, withdrew from the world, and became H^Jlks or holy peni- 
tents, as, according to the Purdnas, was the general praiRice of mankind in 
funner ages. Thefe feven grand anceftors of the human race were firli Dndt- 
mddkas or children of Bruhmn, and created for the purpofe of rcplenilhing the 
earth with inhabitants ; having fulfilled their million they became fovereigns of 
tlic univcrlc, or Menus ; and in their old age they withdrew to iblitary places 


to 
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to prepare for death, and become Rlfhis. S’>i'ti\mhhuva, or tlie fon of the ulf- 
exirting, was the firft Menu, and the father of mankind ; his <'onfo''t’> name 
was SiiUtntpii. In tin' fccond I'edii, the Stiprcmc Being is inlroduced thus 
fpoaking : “ From me Ihahniu was born : lie is above all ; he is pitdma, or 
the father of all men ; he \% .Jja and Sv:ayanibhu, or fcif-exilling.” From him 
proceeded .S’’ who is the tirll ; they call him (or the 
firft, or Pru/fjpntis :) he is the firll of men, and. Parivm-pKitiJIia, or the firll 
male. His lielp-mect PrurUi is called alfo Sainrupa : flic is AJtma (2) or the 
frft : llie is I’yk'tt-jenn}, or the mother of the world : Ihc is Iva or like /, the 
female energy of nature, or flic is a form of, or defeended from I : flic is Piira 
or the greatcfi : both arc like, Mahu-ilevu and his Suili (the female energy of 
nature) whofc names are alfo Jjii and IJi. 


Sxvayamhhnva is Dn/hia in a human fhape, ©r the firA Bruhna ; for Jh-Mwia i.s 
man individually, and alfo collectively, mankind ; hence Brahma is fail! to be 
be born and to die every day, as there arc men fpringing to life, and dying 
every day. CoIlevAivcly he dies every hundred years, this being the utmoA 
limits of life in the Cali-yup;, according to the Purdnas ; at the end of the 
world, Brdhina or mankind is faitl to die alfo, at the cjid of a hundred divine 
years. S'd'ayamhhuva, in the prefent calpa, is Vijhnu in the chnraiAcr of Brdh- 
vui-rupi Javardana, or the with the countenance of Brahma. 'J o uiv 
derfiand this it is ncccfliiry to premife, that it has been revealed to the Hindus, 
that, from the beginning to the end of things, when the whole creation will be. 
annihilated and abforbed into the Supreme Being, there will be five great cal- 
fas, or periods. We arc now in the middle of the fourth calpa, fifty years of 

(2) Mima « llie fcmlnmc geader from Mima or dfmas. 

Brahma 
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Ih ilhmd being elapfed ; and of the remainder the fird calpa is begun. Thefe 
five great calpas include 500 years of Brahma, at the end of which nothing 
will remain but the fclf-cxifting. Every calpa, except the firft, is preceded by 
a renovation of the world, and a general flood : whilft the flood that precedes 
every Manwantara is in great meafurc, a partial one, fome few high peaks and 
fomc privileged places, as Benares, being fxcepted ; the peaks remaining above 
the waters, and Benares and other privileged places being furrounded by the 
watefs as with a circular wall. 

Thefe five calpas have five deities, who rule by turns, and from whom the 
calpas arc denominated. Thefe five deities are, Dh'i, Surya or tJie Sun, Cm- 
lufa, f^tjhnu, and Is’ivara. Brahma has no peculiar calpa ; he is intimate tu 
every one of them. Every deity, in his own period, is Caljva-rupi or Chonus. 
We arc now under the reign of the fourth Chronus, The 'VV''cl1ern mytholo- 
gids mention fcvcral ruling deities of that name. Cnljva-rapi fignifics he who 
has the countenance of CVtla, Chrotais, or Time. This is now the calpa of 
rijhnu, who, to create, thought on Brahma, and became Bnihma-rupi^ 
JaruirJana. He preferves and foders the whole creation in his own charadcr ; 
and will ultimately dedroy it through fjivara or Rralra. The calpa of J’iftinu 
is called alfo the Ptulma or Lotos period. It is declared in the pur anas that all 
iliimals and plants are the Ling or Phallus of the Gdjva-mpi deity ; and that 
at the end of his own calpa he is deprived of his Ling by his fuccedbr, who at- 
tra^ls the whole creation to himfelf, to fwallow it- up or devour it, accord- 
ing to the Weftern mythologifts; and at the end of his calpa he difgorges the 
whole creation. Sucli is the origin of Chronus devouring his own oflspring ; of 
Jupiter tlilgorging it through a potion adminillcrcd to him by Metis ; and of 
Chronus cadrating his own father. According to this, Suayamhhuva 



is (onjoinlly and individually, lira/ima, rtjlim, and Ifi or Muki-ihvii. To 
were born three daughters, ylru/i, Dt'Vij-J'ruh, and lYr/i/i or 
rri/Ji>!l, nriiJwui created three great Rj/aptilh, to be their hulbands ; CaivhiUti, 
iXirJki, (the lame who was alfo a lint/muii/itu,) and RiirJii. Cui.kma is ac- 
knowledged to be a Ibnn of Siva, or Si’va himfcir : and Darjha to be Brahma ; 
hence he is often called Daejha Brhhma ; and we may reafonably conclude that 
the boncvolenl Hnehi was equally a form of fljhmt. It is faid in the vedas, as 
I am allured b\ learned pundits, that thefe three gods I’prang in a mortal fliape 
from the body of /{Jima ; that Dar/ba Brahma ilVued myflieally from his navel, 
I'ljliim from his left, and Siva from his right lido. It is declared in the furh- 
uas, that Ijivara cut off one of the heads of Brahma, who being immortal was 
only maimed. Tiic fame myfical rancour was manifcll when they aUlimed 
a mortal lliape, as appears from the following relation : The pious Daejita dc- 
liring to perform faerillee, invited gods and men to allift at it, but diii not 
alk Siva on account of his bad coudu(T and licentious life. The wife of Siva, 
VI ho was the daughter of Darjha, could not brook this neglcdl, and dclcr- 
mined to go : her hull)and expoftulated with her, but to no purpofe. When 
ilic arrived, her father took no notice of her, which enraged her fo much, tliat 
after Iiaving Ipoiled the facrificc, flic jumped into the facred fire, and expired 
in the flames. Siva hearing of her misfortune, went to Dar^a ; and, reproach- 
ing him for his unnatural condatT towards his own ’daughter, cut off liis head, 
Darjhia had no male, offspring, but many daughters, whofe alliance was eagerly 
(ought for by the ^noft diftinguifhed charaAcrs, It is aflerted in the purduas 
tliat from Cardama, DaeJIta, and Rwhi, the earth was filled with inhabitants : 
yet in the fame purduas wc are told, that Brdkm, being difappointed, found 
it neeeflary to give two fons to Adima, from whom, at laft, tlie earth was filled 
VoL. V. ' H h with 
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with inlubitanfs. Thcfc two fons were Pbiyavrata and Utta'napa'da, 
who appear to be the fame with Cardama and Ruchi. Here tlie antediluvian 
hidory aUhnves a different fhape ; and the furdtiics, abandoning their idle tales 
of the feven jV/m/j and renpvations of the wwld, between the time of Swa- 
YAMBKUVA .'Hid tlic flood of Satya vBATA, prcfcnts US with fomething more 
confillent with rcafon and hiflorical truth ; but which at once overthrows their 
extravagant fabtick. Priyavrata was the firft born of Auima ; and the par- 
ticulars recorded of his progeny have no fmall affinity with the generations ex- 
hibited by Sanchoniatho, as will appear from the following comparative 
Table : 

I. Adima, and Adima or Tv a. I. Protooonus, fynoirimous with 

Adim ; Aiotf or Aeon from I'va or 
PvAM, in the fecoiul cafe. 

II. Priyavrata. He mtirricd Bar- II. Crncs, Genea. 

It ISM ATI, the daughter of Visva- 

carma, tlic chief engineer of the 
Gods. 

III. Agnidhra and his feven bro- HI. Phos, Phur, Phlox ; that is, 
ihcrs, whofc names figniify fire and light, fire, and flame. 

flame. By one wife be had three 
(bns : they became Menus r and 
were named, Uttama, Tamasa,. 
and Raivata; By another wife, 

.\gmiuiira had nine fans, who 
gave their names to the mountainr 
ous trafts of Nahki. 


IV. CiM- 
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l\'. CrMPVHUSH.\, IlARH’AnSHA, I- 
ia'varta, Ka'.ma'naca, Guru, 
BifADRAsvA, Cjj'tuma'la, ' And 
lIlllAXMAYA. 


V. lllSIIAB \II fonofNABAHI. 


VI. Bii auat\, who gave liis name to 
fill' country of HlumUa-varJIni, 

\ 11. SlMARTI, Dltt'MRA-CE'Tl', 
whofc name lignifics a fiery meteor. 


Devajita 


rfaid by fomc to be 
brotliers.Tlie names 
(). Pratihara< of the two lall im- 

10. PratihataI P’y beating, ham- 
mcring, &c. 


IX. Aja and Biii'Ma'na. 

I'licn follows a lift of lixtcen names, 
fuppofed by foinc to be lb many 
generations in a lUrcdl line ; by 
others, this is denied : but as no- 
thing is recorded of tlicm, they 
arc omitted. 
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IV. They Iwgat fons of vaft bulk, 
whofe names were given to the moun 
tains on which they feized, viz. 
Cajfms, Liharius, An/i-LihuuS) ?>/ </ 
thys. 

V. Mkmri'mus, IIypsvran'ii’s. and 

UsOluS. 

VI. AcnEA:s, IIai.iao s. 


VII. CllRV SAon. 


VIII.TECti.NtTEs, Geincs, Avtocii- 
TON. 


IX. Agrowerus, or Agrotes, Aj v 
in S/itferit, is fynoninious nearly 
with Autochiotii and Btn'MAXA 
anfwcrs to Agrmenn ami Agroia. 


The pofterity of Adima or Adim (for the letter a in tliis name lias exactly 
the found of the fm/c// # in the word jaime) through IJtta'napa'da, is as 
follows : 


Hh2 


I. Adim 
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I. Ai)im :tiul I'v'A. I'v.v founds cxa(ft!y like Ev IT, pronounced a din\l[a- 
bleH-vK. 


II. LTi t v'm vpa'd v. I Io had two w ives, Slruchi and Srnu ri : by the firlt 
lie had U i'T\M V, and by the fecond Diiuuva. Uttdnapiula was exceedingly 
fond of SuiiiJii, which gave rile to the following circuniltanres. Whilit he 
was c.ircding Utlaiiui his fon Dhruva went to him and was repulled. Dlnitv.i 
burll into tears, and complained to his mother, who adviled him to withdiaw 
into the dei'arts. fie followed her advice, and retired into a foreft on the 
banks of the where he gave hiinfelf up to the contemplation ot tin. 

Supreme Being, and the performance of religious auftcritics. After many 
years the Supreme Being appeared to him, and commanded him to put an 
end to his audcrliics and return to his father, who had relented. lie went ac- 
cordingly to his father, who rccch'ed him with joy, and refigned the king- 
tlom to him. Dhruva, like Enoch in Scripture is comiTumdcd for Ids extra- 
ordinary piety, anti the falutnry precepts he gave to mankind. He did not 
talk death, but was tranflated to heaven, where he fltines in the polar ftai. 
Here E/iecA and /Cwflj arc confounded together. Dltanui, whole education 
had been negledled, gave himfcif up to plcafure and diflipation. Whihi 
hunting he happened to quarrel wjth the Cimeras, and was killed in the fray . 
Diiruvii, at the head of a numerous army, took the field to revenge the 
death of his brother : many had fallen on both fidcs, when S-ivayamhhtn-ii or 

JSn interpofed, and a lafting peace was concluded between the contending 

* 

parties. 


III. Duruy.c. 



III. DiinvvA. He had by his firrt wife two tons, Vatsara and Calmav at- 
sAUA ; by Il\ he had a Ion called Utcala, and a daughter. 

IV. Vatsara, by his wife Swacatai had fix fons, the cldcfi of whom was 
called Pi’si[?a'’uxa. 

V. I’L SHeA'uxA had by his wife Dosha three fons, and by Nad'wala, Cmac- 
siii siiA, who became a Menu. 

\'I. CmcuL siiA had twelve fons, the elded of whom was called Ur,.MACA, 

\ II. Uj.maca had fix fons, the elded of whom was Anga. 

VI II. Anga had an only fon called Vena. 

IX. Ve.va, being an impious and tyrannical prince, w.is curfed by the Bra'k- 
MENS; in confcqucncc of which curfc he died without leaving illuc. I’o 
remedy this evil they opened his left arm, and with a fiiclc churned the hu- 
mours till they at lad produced a fon, who proved as wicked as his father, 
and was of courfc fel afide : then opening the right arm, they churned till 
they produced a beautiful boy, who proved to be a form of Vishnu under 
the name of PkItuu. 

X. Prithu. Gods and men came to make obeifimee to him^ and celebrate 
his appearance on earth. He married a form of the goddefs Lacsm.mi. In 
his time, the earth having refufed to give her wonted fupplics to maTik,'md» 

PRITH U 
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Pr.ii Kf began to beat and wound her. The earth, ad'uming the fliape of 
a LOW, uTiU to the high grounds of il/rra, and dicrc laid her complaint be- 
fore, the l\ipreme court, who reje<5lcd it ; as Ihe acknowledged, that the liad 
refufed the common neceffaries of life, not only to mankind in general, but 
to Phithu himfelf, whofe wife fhc was In a human thape. Pritiiu and his 
defeendants w'cre allowed to beat and wound her in cafe of noncompliance 
svith the decree of the fupreme court. The earth llibiv.itted reluctantly, and 
fincc that time mankind are continually beating and wounding her, witli 
ploughs, harrows, hoes, and other inftruments of hufbandry. We arc told 
alfo, in more plain language, that Prithu cut down whole forcft.s, levelled 
the earth, planted orchards, and fowed fields with all forts of ufeful feed-'. 
From her hulband Prithu, the earth was denominated Prithwi. 

Prithu was a religious prince, fond of agriculture, and became a Imlbandman ; 
which is to be underftood by his quarrel with the earth. This induces me 
to think, that he is the fame with Satyavhata, or NoAJt, whofe mortal 
father is not mentioned in the purdnas, at Icaft iny Putuhis have not been 
able to find it. His heavenly father was the Sun ; and Satyavrata is de- 
clared alfo to be an incarnation of Vishnu. Here I muft obferve, that at 
night, and in the weft, the Sun is Vishnu : he is Bra'hma in the caft, and 
in the morning ; from noon to evening he is Siva. 

XI. Prithu had five children. Vijitasva, who became fovcrclgn over Ids 
four brothers, ?nd had the middle part of the kingdom to his own lhare ; 
IluRYACSHA ruled over Prachi, or the caft, and built the town of Raj^riha, 
now Rdj-mekil ; DitVMigLCB'sHA, who ruled in the fouth, as Vrica did in 
the weft, and Dravina'sa in the north. 


XII. Vi's I- 
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XII. Vj'siTAswA had by one of his \vi\cs three fons, called Pavaca, Pava- 
MANA, and Seem, all names of fire. He hcauxit ylnfarJIidna .at plcafure, 
tliat is to fay, he appeared and difappeared whenever he chofc ; and he with- 
drew his foul from his body at pleafure. He was born .again of his own 
wife, and of himfelf, under the name of IIavirdhana. Havirdhana 
married Havirdhani, by whom he had fix children, known by the gene- 
ral appellation of Prachina-barhi, 

XIII. Varishada, the eldefi of them, married Satadruti the daughter of 
Oc.eaxus, and had by her two fons called the Prachetas, 

XIV. The famous Dacsha before mentioned, was bom again one of them. 
His brothers, bidding adieu to the world, withdrew to forefts in diftant coun- 
tries towards the wed, where they beheld the tranfiation of Duruva into 
heaven. And here ends the line of Utta'nafa'da, which I now exhibit at 
one view, with fomc variatioas. 

I. Swayambhuva or Adim. 

II. Utta'napa'da, who was probably the fame with Ri'CKr. 

III. Dhrv vA, eminent fiw* his piety. 

IV. Vatsara. 

V. PusHPARNA, called allib Ripunmya, 

VI. Chacshusha, Menu. 

VII. Ulmaca or Uku. 

VIII. Ang.\. 

IX. Vknu. 

X. Phithu, fuppofed to be Noah. 

XI. ViGITASVA. 


XII. IIavjr- 



t)\ nil. ciiRONOi.our 


C^ili 

Xn. H \ \ iiinirA v.\. Sw.n a.mm'^va 

XIII. \ \i:i''iiAi) 

Xl\. 'I'lif.' till I'iia'ciikia'!;. Djihuva is tranlliUcd inio iic.ivrn. 

By ruppofmc; ViUhn to be and DJnnva to be /Xof, this account .'il'Tcc^ 
rcin.irkably well with tlic. computation of'tlic Siimuritun Pentiileuch. Kii'js li\c(t 
.1.'!,') years after the birth of Non/i, and, of courfc, the grcat-grand-childrcn of 
the latter could be witncfles ol the tranllalion of l)hnii\i into heasen. .V;.;, i,.' •- 
hhu-M or li'ed '223 years after the. birth of AW//, according to the coui- 

piitation of the S,iiiuinl,i)i Piuhiintih ; and it is laid of PiUhu, that the earth 
basing aflinned t!ic fliapc of a cow, he made ulc of this grand anccdor .V;.;,/,- 
iiniHiuvii as a calf to milk her. Pcrhiips the old lire took delight in fuperin- 
tending the fields and orchards, ami attenditig the dailies of In', beloveil 
Pt'tthn. 

'I’hc only material difUeulty in fiippofing Vr'ilhu to be the fame with Kuah, 
relpcdts his ofispring to the fourth generation before the flood. But, when v.e 
confidcr that was 300 years old when Jdpheth and hi' two ions were burn. 
It is hardly credible, that he fliould have had no cliildren till that advanced age. 
'I'lie puranies infift, that Halyuvratii had many bc'fore the h'lood, but that they 
peritlicd with the reft of mankind, and that SiiAn.MA or Sha.ma, Charm v, 
and Jya'pati, were born after the Flood : but they appear to have no other 
proof of this, than that they arc not mentioned among thole who efcaped i\ith 
Naah in the ark. 1 fhull now give a table of the /even Meuus compared with 
the two lines defeended from Aoim and I'va. 


Sw w- 
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SWAYAMBIU VA Or AdIMA. 


I. Mkxu. 


2 ruIYAVRATA. 


1 UtVOMAP ADA. 


3 Agnidhra, (uppolccl the fame with Swarocuisa. :i Dmiuvv, 


-I Nabhi. 


5Ui'^.«iiabiia. 
() Biiarata. 


7SiMvrt. I 


ti Dkvajita. 
I) Aja. 


II. Mk.ni. 


-Uttama. 

III. Mknu. 

-Tam AS A. 

IV. Mi;n-u. 


>Uaivat V. 

V. Mk.nu, 


CsH ACSlM sHA. 


VI. .^Ikm'. 


Noah's Fhul. 
Satyavra'i a.- 


.1 Vats An A. 

5 I’lSlITARNA. 

— () CsHACSlIl SIIA. 

7 I'L.MAO 

A\<; \. 

() Vr.N A. 


•in IVmn 


VII. Mk> 


This table complett ly overthrows the fyllcm of the Mi /rdtiti/i/ms, previods 
to tl'.c Flood; for it is declared in tliC fur/inijs, tliat .at the end of every d/// 
V Oi.. V. I i. 
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tliC whole human race is deftroyed, except one Mam, who makes his 
el'ca[)e in a boat with the feven liijhis. But, according to the prefent table. 
Sii;/r,i‘>il’Jmvu went through every Manvuntivu and died in the fixth ; Dhrnvii 
all'o law live MniVi'anliiras and died on tlic fixth. UtUnmi, Tiimufa, and A’-/;'- 
\uita, being brothers, lived during the courfc of feveral Manvanlmas, and 
ulien I'lhimii made his efcape in a boat, befides the feven lirJJih, he mull luue 
taken with him his two lirothcrs, with D/innu/ .and Of thefe 

^fams little more is recorded in the piruuusy than that they had a ninneiiju : 
otlkpring ; that certain made their appearance ; and that they dikoni- 

lited the giants. I'hc mortal father of Sv.'iirotljlii is not known, llis divine 
father was ./j;/// ; hence, he is liippoled by fotne to be the lame with 

During the reign of the fourth Mam, occurred the famous war between the 
i’l<l'lui>ih and the crocoJi/cs, wlfich, in the punhuis, is aliened to have Inappcncd in 
the fitaej i/la in the well. What was the origin of it we are not told; but 
whenever the ekphants w'cnt to a lake, either to drink or to bathe, the crora/i!:.'! 
l.iying in wait, dragged them into the water and devoured them. The Cuj- 
tiiilai or the lord of the ekphtmts, was once attacked by the chief of 

the or nocodUes on the bank a hike, in one of the fiiaed ijlcs called 

Siivurtieyti ; a dreadful conllid took place, and the Nu^'mUh was almoll over- 
powered, when he called on llerl or Fijhtm, who refeued him, and put an end 
to the war. What could give rife to liieh an extravagant tale I cannot deter- 
mine, but Ibmc obvious traces of it Hill remain in the Jucred ijles in the zi-tjl, for 
almotl every lake in Hhdes has a llrange llory attached to it, of battles fought 
there between an ox and a henver, both of an uncommon lizc. At night the 
lowing of the os and the rattling of die chain, with which the Ychain-lumtunv^ 
or great '■.v endeavours to pull out of the water the nnme or betreer, are ofieii 

'4# 

heard. 
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]icar<l. It is well known that elephants were called oxen in the weft, and the nn- 
ciciit Romans had no other name for them. It may be obje(ftc<l, that if there 
had been elcphtnis, in the facred ijles, the inhabitants would have liad names 
for them ; but tlic Cxmrl are certainly a very modern tribe, relatively to the 
times we are fpeuking of ; atid probably there were no elephants or crocodiles 
when tliey fettled there ; but, hearing of a ftrange ftory of battles between a 
large land animal and an amphibious one, they concluded that thefe two ani- 
mals could be no other than the ox and heaver, the largcft of the kind they 
were acquainted with, mig,ndhhd ft'han, or the place of the nag'ndth, or lord (d* 
the elephantine race, is well known to the antiquaries of Juvernia. 

During the fixth dynajiy came to pafs the famous chtmtin^ of the ocean, which 
is pofitivcly declared in the furdna to have happened in the fea of mi/k, or 
more properly, as it is often called alfo the JVhite Sea, which furrounds thcTh- 
en-J ijles in tlic weft, and is tims denominated according to the Treloca-derpan, 
hccaufc it wafhes the (horcs of the white ijland, the principal of t)\t fart ed ijles. 
The ivhUe ijland in Sanjhit, fivela-chvip or rhira-ckvip, is os famous in the call; 
a; it is in the weft. It may feem ftnangc, that iflands fo remote fltould be 
know n to the purduics ; but the truth^s, that the vlJas wore not originally 
m.aclc known to mankind in hulta. The Brahmens thcmfclvrs acknowledge that 
they are not natiscs of India, but that they defccndetl into the plains of flin- 
dnjlim through the pafs of Heri-dwar. 

The old continent is well deferibed in the pwams, but more particularly the 
countries in which the vidas where made public ; and in which the dorftrine 
they contain flourilhed for a long time. Arxordingly the facred ijles in the 
weft, the countries bonicring on the A/Zr, and, laft of all, India, arc better and 

I i 2 


more 
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more minutely deforibed than any other country, y////’ called luhis, and Lhis, 
in the countries to the weft of India, carried the vt'das from the abode of the 
{rods on the fummit of Meru, firfl:, to the fnera! tjlcs ; thence to the banks of 
the Nile ; and, laftly, to the borders of India. The place of liis abode, whillt in 
i!)c Jarred ijles, became afterwards a famous place of uorfhip under the name 
of Atri jt'han the place or feat of Alri or Idris. It is often mentioned in the 
p'o iinas, and deferibed to be on a high mountain, not far from tlie fea ihore. 

I ftiall pafs over the four ages, as they do not appear to anfwer any purpolV, 
either aftronomical or hiftorical. They are called by the fame name; 
that were ufed by tlie Creek mylhologifls ; except the fourth, which 
IS tailed by the lliudns, the earthen age. I fhall only remark, that Mmu 
in his Inftitutcs lays, that in the lirft or p^olden age ■*, men, free from difeafe. 
lived four hundred years; but in the fecund, and the fucceeding ages, their 
lives were leflened gr.idually by one quarter ; that in the or prefent 

age, men live only one hundred years. This may ferve to fix the period and 
duration of the firft ages ; for it is obvious, that the wJiolc paflage refers to na- 
tural years. 

I fiiall now conclude this account of antedduvian hiftory by obferving, that 
the firft defeendants of S'ivayamhhuva are reprefented in the puranas, as living 
in the mountains to the north of Imiui toward the fources of the Ganges, and 
downwards as far os Seri-n^gara and Ilari-d'U'ar. But the rulers of mankiml 
lived on the fummit of Mcru towards the north ; where they appear to have 
cllablilhcd the fe.at of juftice, as thefurdnas make frequent mention of the 
opprcllcd repairing thither for redrefs. India, at that time, Iccms to have been 

Inftiuuet of Mtiiu, p. ii. 


perfciftly 
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jicifct^ly iniulatcd ; and \vc know, that from tlie mouth of the huhis to Dihl, 
and thence to the mouth of the Ganges, the country is pcrfcdly level, withour 
even a (ingle hillock; but this fubjeft is foreign to my prefent purpol’c, and nia\ 
be refiimcd hereafter. The generations after the h'lood, cxhiliiicd in the ac- 
companying table, begin with the famous Air't, and end with VkiuJrn-Cupi.}, 
who was contemporarj with Alexander the Great, liuddha, the grandibn of Ant 
married lla, daughter of Satyavrata or AW//, who was born to him in hi ; 
old age. 

Atri for the piirpofc of making the Vi'da> known to mankind, had Hide 
fnns ; or, as it is declared in the pur, huts, the Trimurii, or llnuJu TuaJ, 
was incarnated in his houfe. The cldefl called S-tma, or the moan in a 
Iniman fliape, was a portion or form of Brahma. To him the/(>/7/v/ ijles in the 
weft were allotted. He is ftill alive though invilible, and is acknowledged as 
the chief of the facerdotal tribe to tliis day. 

The fecond, a portion of lljhnu, was called Daft a or Date and Dalldtreya. 
The countries bordering on the Nile fell to his (liarc. I Ic is the Toth of tlic 
Egyptians. 

The third was a cholcrick faint called Durvdfds, He was a portion o^^fah,E 
aeva, but had no fixed place affigned to him ; and he is generally rambling 
o\er tiie world, doing more mifehief tlian good ; however, we find him very 
ofb'n [icrforiiiing Tapajya in the mountains of Armenia. A dreadlul conliagra^ 
lion happened once in that country, which fprcadiiig all over Cujha-dveipa de- 
ftroyed all the animals and vegetahles. Arama, the fon of a /on of Hatyuvrata 
(and confajiiently the Arum of Scripture) who was hunting through thefc 

mountains, 
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mcMintains, was involved with his party in the general conflagration ; a punilh- 
nicnt infli6>c<I, it is fuppolcd, for his having inadvertently wounded the foot of 
Dtirviifis with an arrow. The death of Arama happened three hundred years 
after tlic Flottd, according to the puruuas *, as noticed in a former eflay on 
Egvpt. 

Chamlrti-iiupla, or he who was faved by the interpofition of Lmus or the 
Moon, is called alio Chamha in a poem quoted by Sin W illiam Jones. The 
Ctw/'j call him l^aiuliacnpos, Sundracottos, and AudtocoHos. Sandrocollos is ge- 
nerally ufed by the hiflorians of Altxamkr ; and SmJracuptos is found in the 
works of Athtnxas. Sir inJlium Jones, from a poem written by Sotmuleva, and a 
tragedy called the coronation of Chandra or Chaiulra-Gupia^, difeovered that he 
really was the Inditin king mentioned by the hijlorians of Alnand,r, under the 
name of Sandracottos. Thefe two poems I have not been able to procure ; but, 
I have found another dramatic piece, intitlcd Miuira-lUcJhafa, or the fcal of 
lutrjhaja, which is divided into two parts : the firft may be called the corona- 
tion of Chandra-Gupla, and the fecond the reconciliation of Chandra-Gnp/a 
with Mantri-Raejhafa, the prime miniftcr of his father. 

'J'ho hitlory of CAiW/vr-G/z/'/rf is related, though in few words, in the Jljhnu- 
fwana, the Bhagaivat, and two other books, one of which is called lirahut- 
ratha, and tlie other is a lexicon called Camatidaca : the two lall are fuppofed 
to be about fixorfeven hundred years old. 


* Effay on Egypt, in the JJ!at. Btf. rol. III. p. 38. 

I ApdUk Ripiduins, vi>l. IV. p. tf. 11, 

fn 
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In the Jljhnu-purihui we read, “ unto NonJa lhall be horn nine fons ; Ci- 
I'lhii, his minider lhall deflroy them, and place CkwJin-Gupfu on the 
“ throne.” 


In the liJia^Kvai we read, “ from the womb of »W?i, Naiuiu diall be born, 
*• llis cldeft fon will he called Sumalya, and he lhall have eight fons more ; 
“ thefe, a Briihmt'n (called Coliha, I'affayam, and Chatucya in the commentary) 
“ Hull deftroy, after them a Miturya lhall reign in the Cali-yn>r. d'his Hr,:h~ 
“ men will place Chumlra-Gupta on the throne.” In the Hriihaicathi it is laid, 
that this revolution was eftet^ed in feven days, and the nine children of Nandii 
pul to death. In the Chiuutryai \i called /’^wz-GV/y A/. The fol- 

lowing is an abllradt of the hiltory of Chatuht-GupUi from the MuJra-lUrJkiifu ; 

Ntimhi, king of Piiu fti, w as the fon o{ Muha Nandi, by a female Have of the 
S/h/ru tribe : lienee hanila was called a Stulra, He was a good king, jnll and 
equitable, and paid due refpeft to the linihmens : he was avaricious, but he re- 
Ipcided his fubjedts. He was originally king now called South- lia~ 

kir, which had been in the polleflion of his anccftors fince the days ol Ct tjlim ; 
by the ftrenglh of his arm he fubdued all the kings of the country, and like 
another Ptirafu-Hama deftroyed the remnants of the Cfliftiris. He Jiad two 
wives, Ruinavati and Mura. By the firfthc had nine Ions, called the Sumalya’> 
Jims, from the cldeft, whole name was Sumalya (though in the dramas, he it 
called Sarvarth'ifidif hi) ; by Mura he had Chamira-Gupiu, and many others, 
who were known by the general appellation of Mauryas, becaufe they were 
liorn of Mura. 


Nanda, 
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NiinJa, when far advanced in years, was taken ill fuddenly, and to all ap. 
pcaranu- (lied. He foon revived, to the great joy of his fubjeefts : but his 
f( nici appeared to be greatly deranged, for he no longer fpokc or a(^tcd as bc- 
lurc, Wliilc fome aferibed the monarch’s imbecillity to the cfFecls of a certain 
poifon, wliieh is known to impair the faculties at Icaft, when it proves too weak 
to deftroy the life of thofe to whom it is adminiftcred, Mantn ltac^iajii, hi» 
prime miniller was firmly perfiiaded, according to a notion very prevalent 
among tlic lllndns, tliat upon his maftcr’s death, fome magician had entered 
into the. lifclefs corpfe wliich was now re -animated and a«5luated by his prefence. 
He, therefore, I'ccrctly ordered, that ftri<ft fearch might be made for the ma- 
gician’s own body ; for, as according to the tenets of their fupcrfiition, this 
would nceeflarily be rendered invifdde, and continue fo, as long as its fpirit in- 
fonned another body ; fo he naturally concluded the magician had enjoined one 
of his faithful followers to watch it, until the diflblution of the Ipell Ihould end 
the trance. In confequcnce of tlicfc orders, two men being diicovered keejiing 
watch over a corpfe on the hanks of the Ganges, he ordered them to be feized 
and thrown into the river, and caufed the body to be burnt immediately. It 
proved to belong to Chandra-das, a king of a fmall domain in the weftern part of 
India beyond the Ilndfivan hills, the capital whereof is called llral-palli. This 
prince having been obliged to favc bimfclf by flight, from the Vavanas or 
Greeks, who had difpoflefled him of his kingdom, had afliimed, with tlic garh 
«ifa penitent, the name o( SHVunia. Mantri-Raejhafa having thus punilbedthc 
auagiciaa for hi« prefumption, left the country. 

When i\VW<» recovered from his illncfs he became a tyrant, or, rather, having 
rntrufted Sacatara, his prime miniftcr, with the reins of government, the latter 
ruled with abfolutc fway. As the old king was one day hunting with his mi- 
nifter, towards the lulls to the fouth of the town, he complained of his be- 
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mg thirfry, ami quilting his attendants, repaired with Sihutdra to a beautiful 
nfirvoir, umlor a large I'preading tree, near a cave in tiio liills, called Pahil- 
fiinJlrii, or the palFage leading to tlic infernal regions ; there f^acalara flung 
the old man into the reftrvoir, and threw a large ftone upon him. In the 
t \ oiling ho returned to the imperial city, bringing back the king’s horfo, and 
n portod, that his mafter had quilted his altcmlants and rode into the forefl ; 
u hat was become of him he knew not, but he had found his horfo grazing 
under a tree. Some days after Sacatara, with l~anan.:ra, one of the fccrcta 
rios of date, placed U^iaJhan'tx'a, one of the younger Tons of Nanda^ on the 
throne. 

The young king being diflatislleil with Sacatara' a account of his father'.s dif- 
appearanco, let about farther enquiries during the minifler’s ablencc, but thefe 
proving as little fiilisfacHory, he aflemblcd the principal perfons of his court, and 
threatened tlicin all with death, if, in three days, tiu y failed to Iiring him cer- 
tain intelligence wliat was become of his failicr. I'his menace furoceded, for, 
on the fourth day, they reported th.at, Sacatara had murdered the old king, 
and that his remains where concealed under a ftone in tlic rcfirvo'ir near Fatal- 
canJnr, I'^^radhamva immediately lent pcojile with camels, wlio returned in the 
evemng, witli the body and the flonc that had covered it. Sacatara coiifcllcd 
the murder, and was thereupon condemned to be fliut up with his family in a 
narrow room, the door of which was walled up, and a fmall opening only left lor 
the conveyance of their fcanty allowance. They all died in a fhort time, cxcejii 
tlic youngeft fon Ficatara, whom the young king ordered to be releal’ed, and 
took into his lervice. But Ficatara meditated revenge ; and the king having 
(lireded him to call feme Brahman to alTift at the fraddha he was going to 
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perform, in honour of his anceitor, Vicatara, brouglit an ill-natured pried, of a 
mod lavage iip{)cariinte, in the expedation that the king uiiglit be tempted, from 
dii’gul’c ill lu oflcnfive an obje<5t, to oflcr fomc affront to the Br/thmen, who, in 
r' veiii;e, would ilenounce a curfe againft him. The plan fucceeded to his 
ailh : tlie king ordered the prielt to be turned out, and the latter laid a dread- 
tiil imprecation upon him, fwearing at the fame time, that he would never 
fie up his Jhicii or lock of hair, till he had cficiffcd his ruin. The enraged 
prieft then ran out of the palace exclaiming, whoever willies to be king let him 
follow me. VhimJra-Ciiipla immediately arofe, with eight of his friends, and 
went after him. They eroded the Gauges, willi all pofllble dilpatch, and vilited 
the king of Nrpi', c. ailed Purvatefivaea, or the lord of the mountains, who re- 
ceived them kindly. 'Jliey entreated him to aflld them w'ith troops and money, 
i'liundra-Citpta promifing, at the fame time, to give him the half of the empiur 
6( Be, 'll fit, in cafe they lliouUl be fuccefsful. I^avate/kaia 'inUyerfA, that be, 
couhl not bring into the field a fufiieienl force to eflecf tlic eoiuiucft of fo 
powerful an empire ; but, as he was on good terms with the I’avaus or GreeG, 
the Saeas or htdo-Sesthiuas, the people of Camhoja or Gajftti, the Ciralas or inha- 
bitants of tlie mountains to the eafiwatd of iSiepal, he could depend on their 
alliltaiue. I'p/ad/iuynva enraged at the behaviour of ordered 

all his brothers to be put to de.alli. 

'I'lie matter, however, is related differently in other books, which date, that 
Sa.'ida, feeing himfelf far advanced in years, dirciTcd that, after his deceafe, 
his kingdom Ihouhl he equally divided between the Smialyadlcas, and that .a 
decent allowance fhould be given to the Mannas or children of Mm a, but tin' 
^i\mJ\\:diias being jealous of the Maunas^ put them all to death, exicpt C/uia 
Jiii-G;/i'iii, who, being laved through the protcid ion of Lurms, out of gnaiitude 
.atUi nicd the name of ChauJia-Gupta, or laved by the moon ; but to rcliinie tl.e 
nan. It I ve, 
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p..'/ ViUcfivara took the field with a formidable army, accompanied by his 
Iirother fimhatui and his own Ion Ma}tiy<i~Cetn. The confederates foon came 
in fight of the capital of the king of PracM, who put himfclf at tlie head of 
his forcc', and went out to meet them. A battle was fought, wherein Up-nMamca 
was defeated, after a dreadful carnage, in which he himfelf loft his life. The 
city was immediately furrounded, rnui SiniartJi/t-SiiiJhi, the governor, feeing it 
impoflible to hold out againll fo powerful an enemy, tied to the /W/ovrft 
mouHt.iiiis, and became an anchoret. PjcJliiifa went over to Vnn'nlcfu'nra •. 
i'hatuIrd- Cuptii^ being firmly efiablilhcd on the throne, ilcftroyed the ^umaly<t- 
i/iids, and difinifi'ed the allies, after having liberally rewarded them for their 
adifiaiuc : but lie kept the Yavjtts or Greeks, and refufed to give the half of 
i!ie kingdom of Vrachi to PdrvatcUvaraj who, being un.able to enforce his 
claim, returned to lli^ own country meditating vengeance. By the advice of 
luiejhaja he fent a perfon to deftroy Ckimlra-Gupta ; but V'ijhm-Gupta, fuf* 
pec^ting the ilcfign, not only rendered it abortive, but turned it back upon the 
author, hy gaining over the afiiifiin to liis intcreft, whom he engaged to mur- 
der Viirvulefiviira, which the villain accordingly cffc6tcd. Pacjhofa urged Aft- 
hya-Cetu to revenge his father’s dcatl), but though plcufcd with the fuggef- 
tiun, he declined the enterprise, rcprcicnting to his counccllor, that (luimlra- 
Gnptii had a large body of Yavam or Greeks in his pay, liad fortified his capi~ 
td, and placed a numerous garifon in it, with guards of elephants at a!! the 
gates ; and finally, by the defw^lion of their allies, who were either overawed 
hy his poever, or conciliated by his favour, had lb firmly cfiabliflicd his .iu- 
tliority, that no attempt could be made againft him with any prolped of 
fuceefs. 

• /L'.y/'../; on hearing ./f the Ji-alli of Sjijiara teUmiKd, and Wan;'- piinie ininida- ' f 
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In the mean time Jujhun-Cupta, being confeious that Chatuha-Gupta could 
never he Cafe To long as lie had to contend with a man of Raejhafas abilities, 
h.rnu-d a plan to reconcile them, and this he eftedted in the following manner : 
there in the capital a refpedtahle merchant or banker, called Chandana- 
(Xn, an intimate friend o( HdcJIiafa. ViJJinu-Gupid advifed Chuudra-Gnpia to 
confine him with his whole family : fometime after he vilited the unfortunate 
prifoner, and told him that the only way to favc himfelf and family from im- 
minent deiirudlion, was to eftcdl a reconciliation between the king and liar- 
Jhdfit, and that, if he would follow his advice, he would point out to him the 
imans of doing it. alien ted, though, from the known invete- 

r.acy of llujhdfa againft Ghuudm-Gipta, he had little hope of fuccefs. Ac- 
cordingly, he and nj/mn-Gnpla, betook themlHvcs privately to a place in the 
northern hills, where Huijbtifu had a country feat, to which he ufed to retire 
from the buftle of bufmefs. There they eredied a large pile of wood, ami 
gave out that they intended to burn themfelves. Racjhafa was aftonilhed 
when he heard of his friends’ refolution, and ufed every endeavour to difluadc 
them from it ; but C/idiidinia-Dtis told him, he was determined toperilh in the, 
flames with I'lJIiuu-Ciipta, unkfs he would confent to be reconciled to Clunidru- 
Ctp/d. In the nuan time the. prince arrived with a retinue of five hundred men ; 
when, ordering them to remain behind, he advanced alone towards Racjbajd, to 
whom he bowed rcfpedifully and matlc an oft'er of delivering up his fword. Kac- 
Jkdfd remained a long time inexorable, but at laft, overcome by the joint entrea- 
ties of JlJhnu^Cupiii and CkinJuna-Vas^ he fufiered himfelf to be appeefed, and 
was reconciled to the king, who made him his prime mvniiler. Vtjhnu-Gupta, 
happily luccccded in bringing about this reconciliation, withdrew to refume 
his former occupations ; and Chiiudra-Gupta reigned afterwards many years, 
witli jufiiee and ciiuity, and adored by his fubjet'is. 
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Fsy rrtichi (in Sanfcrit) or the call, is unclcrllood all the country from .7/- 
hhahdd to the eafternmoft limits of India : it is called alfo purva, an appella- 
tion of the fame import, n^ndpuroh in the fpoken dialers. This laft has been 
diftorted into ptirop and pntrop by European travellers of the laft century. 
From prui-hi is obvioufly derived the name of Prajii, which the Greeks gave 
to the inhabitants of this country. It is divided into two parts : the firft com- 
prehends all the country from Allahaluid to Roj-mehal and the wcllern branch 
of the Giin^^es ; the fccond includes Bengal, the grcaleft part of which is known 
-in Sanfcrit under the name of Gancara-defa, or country of Ganrara, front which 
the Greeks made Gungaridas or Gangaridai, in the firft calc. Gancara is Itill 
tlic name of a fmall dillritft near the fummit of the Delta. 

Petlups from thefe two countries called Pnrva is derived the appellation of 
Parvnim in Scripture, which appears with a dual form. According to Arrian's 
Per.plns, Bengal was famous for its highly refined gold, called Keltiu in the 
retiplits, and Canden or Gulden to this chiy. It is called Kuiden in the Ajeen 
Jdhery *. 

The c.apital city of Prachi proper, or the weftern part of it, is declared to 
be Raj-grthu, or the royal manfion. According to the puriims it was built by 
a fon of king Pi him, called Huryaejha, It was taken afterwards by Bala- Rama, 
the brother of Crljlma, who rebuilt it, and affigned it as a refidcncc for one of 
his fons, who are called in general Baliputras, or the children of Buh. From 
this circumftance it was called Balipura, or the town of the fon of Bala ; but 
in the fpoken dialcrfts it was called Duli-puira, bccaufc aputra, or fon of Bali, 
icfided in it. From Bali-put ra the Greeks made Palipatra and Puli-bothra, and 
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the inliahitants of ih<* fountr)', ol’ which it was tlie capital, they (leiioimnatol 
Valthnihri, though this appellation more properly belongs to another tribe ot 
HinJttf, of whotH I gave foinc account in a former eilliy on Egypt. 

Diononos Sicclus, fpeaking of PaUhotltra, fays, that it had been built by 
the Indian Ihrcuh, who, according to Me^iiftheuen, as quoted by Arrian, was 
worfhipped by the Sunt/cni. Their chief cities were Methora and Clifjhura ; tin; 
firft 13 now callcxi Mutra {*), the other Ma^u-nagur by tlie ivlufuhiians, and 
i'tilila-pura by the Hindus. The whole country about Mnira is called Surafoui 
JO this (lay by learned Brahmens. 

'riic Indian Jhrtulcs, according to Cicero, was called BKta's. He is the hiiiie 
wiihB,\nA,thebrolhcrof CiusnxA,and both are conjointly worfliipped at Mutra ; 
indeed, they arc conlidercd as one Avatara, qj- incarnation of Jljhuu. Bala is rc[irc- 
feiited us a llout man with a club in his hand. He is called alfo Jiab-ICma. 
'I’o decline the word Bala you muft begin with Balas, wliich I conceive to be 
an oblblete form, preferved only for the purpofe of declcnfion, and etymologi- 
cal dciivation. The lirfi a in Bala is pronounced like the lirft a in Amnica, in 
the catlern parts of India: but in the wefiern parts, and in Benares, it is pro- 
nounced exai^lly like the French e in the pronouns ;>, me, Ic, &c. thus the 
difference between Balas and Belus is not very great. As Bala li)rung from 
Jljhntt, or fieri, he is certainly Ileri-cida, Ileri-culas, and Hercules. Diodorus 
Siculus fays, that tlie poftcrity of Hereides reigned for many centuries in Pali- 
hothra, but that they did nothing worthy of being recorded ; and, indeed, their 
names arc not even mentioned in the puranas. 

(*) In Sanferit it is called Mat hura. 
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In the Ganga-mtihatmya, in wliich all places of woilliip, and others of note, 
on the banks of the Ganges, are mentioned, the prefent town of Kaj-meha! is 
pofitively declared to be the ancient city of Raj-griha of the piinhhif, the capi- 
tal of Prachi, which afterwards was called Bali-pnfra. 

Raj-griha, and Raj-mehal in Verftan, fignify the fame thing. It is alfo called 
by the natives Raj-matulalam, and by Ptolemy Palihthra-mjndalm for Ba/i-putra- 
mamhilatn ; the firft fignifics the royal manfion, and the fecond the manlion of 
the Ba/a-pnfras. In a more extenfive fenfe manjalam fignifics the circle, or 
country belonging to the Pali-pntras. In this fenfe we fay Coro-ma/iJel, for 
( '<iJu or rather Jalu-munJal. 

Here I mvtft obferve, the prefent Raj-mehal is not prccifcly on the fpot where 
the ancient Raj-griha, or Bali-pulnr, flootl, owing to tlic ftrange ilcstifiatiou 
ol the Ganges in that part of the country for fevcral centuries pad, 'I'Jicfc dc- 
v Uiatiotis arc attefted by univerfal tradition, as vwll as by hitlorical record-;, 
and the concurring teftimony of Kalph^ Fitch, Tavkunieii, and other Eu- 
rcpian travellers of the laft century. When I was at Raj-mehal in January lafi, 
I was (lefirous of making particular enquiries on the fpot, but I could only 
meet with a few and thofe very ignorant; all they could tell me 
was, tiiat in former ages Raj-mehal, or Raj-mandal, was an iminenfe city, that 
it extended ns far as the e.aftern limits of Boglipoore towards Terriagulh, but 
that the Ganges, which formerly ran a great way towards the N. E. and Eaft, 
had fw .allowed it up ; and that the prefent Raj-mehal, formerly a fuburb of the 
ancient city, was all that remained of that famous place. For farther particu- 
lars they referred me to learned pundits who unfortunately lived in tlic interior 
parts of the country. 

In 
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in ll'.c Muilra-rurjhtifa, il is declared, tliat the city in which Chaiuira-Gupt.^ 
rclidoii, was to the north of the hills, and, from fomc particular circumfiances 
tliat will be noticed hereafter, it appears that they could not be above five or 
fix inilc.i diftant from it. Mtgajihcnes informs us alfo, that this famous city 
was fituated near the confluence of the Krannoboas with the Ganges. The Era- 
nolto.ts has been fuppofed to be the Sone, vvlticli has tlie epithet of 
hJiii, or pId-'iWjlitii;, given to it in fomc poems. The Sone, howeser, is 
mentioned as a diftin^l river Irom the Erannoboas, both by l^lmy and jlir'uin, 
on the authority of Me^njihaics : and the word litrm-ya-l'aha, from wliich the 
Greeks ntadc Erannoboas, is not a proper name, but an tippelhithe (.as the Greek 
Chi\;f»]mis), applicable, and is applied, to any river that rolls down particle.s 
of gold with its lands. Mod rivers in // aZ/V/ as well as in Europe, aiui moie 
particularly the Ganges, with all the rivers that come down from the northern 
lulls, arc famous in ancient liiftory for their golden fands. The Cojj'oanus ol 
Jirhiii, or CoJpxii^Hs o{ Pliny, is not the river Coojy, but the Cnjjimor I'attnr, 
called alfo Cojjiiy, Cofir, apd Cnjfny, which runs tlirough the province of 
Miihiiipoor, and joins the remains of the wcllcrn branch of the Ganges below 
E'tinyii-Cujfdii. 

'riic Erannoboas, now the Coofy, has greatly altered its courfc for fcvcr.il 
centuries pall. It now joins the Ganges, about five and twenty miles above 
the place where it united with that river in the days of MegnJ/lienes ; but the 
old bed, with a fmall dream, is Hill vifiblc, and is called to this day purnmjli- 
luihtih, the old Coo/y, or ihe old channel. It is well delineated in Major Uk\- 
nell's Atlas, and it joins an arm of the Ganges, formerly tlic bed of that 
river, near a place called Nahoh-gunpe. From Nahh-gunpc the Ganges for- 
merly took an cMenfivc fweep to the callward, towards IluUpoor, and the old 
kinks of the river arc llill vifiblc in that diredlion. From thclc fad.', fup- 
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poiteJ by a dole iiupcAion of the country, I am of opinion, Biilifutra was ft- 
tuatecl near the confluence of the old Coofy with the Ganges, and on the fpot 
where tiie villages of Mynyarce and Bi/fu»ffoor-^ola now fland ; the Ganges 
proceeding at that time in an caftcrly diredion from Nabob-gungf^ and to the 
north of thefe villages. The fortified part of according to Megafi^ 

/lews, extended about ten miles in length, while tlic breadth was only two. 
But the fiiburbs, which extended along the banks of the Ganges, were, I 
doubt not, ten or fifteen miles in length. Thus Dekli, whilfl; in a flourifhing 
llatc, extended above thirty miles along the banks of the ,kma, but, cxcqrt 
about the centre of the town, confiftcd properly of only a finglc flrcct, parallel 
to the river. 

The ancient geographers, as Siral/Oy Ptolemy, and Pliny, have deferibed the 
filuation of PuJil’othra in fuch a manner that it is hardly poflible to miflake it. 

S/ral/o*, who cnci Artemuloi us, fays, that the Ganges on its entering the 
plains of India, runs in a foutli direction as far as a town called Ganges, (Gan- 
ga-puri,) now AHahabaJ, and from thence, with an cafterly courfc os far as 
Pdhl’ijlhra, thence to the Tea (according to the Chrcftomathia from Strabo) in a 
foiiihcrly diredion. No other place but that which we have afllgned for the 
lito of Ball-put r a, anfwers to this dclcription of Arimukrus. 

PH ly, from Megajlhenes, who, according to Strabo, had repeatedly vlfltcd 
tlic court of Chandra-Gupta, fays, that PuTihothra wis 125 Ttoman miles 
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from the confluence of the Jumna, with the Ganges. Here it is necefliiry to 
prcmitc, that i\L‘t;ciJlhem’s fays the highways in India were meafured, and tliat 
at till end of a certain Indian meafure (which is not named, but is faid to be 
ciiiial to ten Jladia,) tlierc was a cippus or fort of column crc(5Ied. No Indian 
meafure anfwers to this but tlie Brahman^ or aftronomical cofs, of four to a 
yojiina, This is the Hindu Jlalute cofs, and equal to 1 , 2'27 Britith miles. It 
is ufed to this day by aftronomers, and by the inhabitants of the Tiinjab, lienee 
It is very often called the Panjaln-co/s : thus the diftance from Lahor to Mu/tiiu 
is reckoned, to this day to be 145 Panjabi, or (JO common cofs. 


In order to afeertain the number of Brahmeni cofs reckoned formerly between 
Allahabad and Palibothra, multiply the 4'25 Roman miles by eight (for Pliny 
reckoned fo many fladia to a mile) and divide the whole by ten (the number 
of (India to a cofs according to Megafthcncs) and we fhall have 3-10 Brdhmrni 
cofs, or 417. 18 Britidi miles ; and this will bring us to within two miles of the 
confluence of the old Coofy with the Ganges. 

Strabo informs us alfo that they generally reckoned 6000 ftadia from Pali- 
boihra to the mouth of the Ganges ; and from what he fays, it is plain, that 
thefe Goot> ftadia arc to be underftood of fuch as were ufed at fea, whereof 
about 1 100 make a degree. Thus 600O of thefe ftadia give 382 Britilh miles. 
According to Pliny they reckoned more accurately 6380 ftadia or 406 Britilh 
mUes, which is really the diftaucc by water between die confluence of the old 
Cooly with the Ganges, and Injcllcc at the mouth of the Ganges. Ptolemy 
has been equally accurate in alTigning the fituation of Palibothra relatively 
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ro the towns on tlie banks of the Ganges, which lie mentions above and below 

It, Let 115 begin from the confluence of the Tufo, now the Tonfe, with the 

Ganges, 

ThJo, now the Tonfe, (See Major Ht'nneT s courfe of the Ganges,) 

Ci'tJia, now C'jn/et\th. 

Sin;,i/ii (in Sanferit .WAf/tf, but in the vulgar dialei^s SokhaJj) now Vinil}a- 
Vaftii near Mirzapoor. 

Sjnhiiiiu/, in Sanferit Siimimihiai. It is notv called Stimhlfioor, and is llluatcd 
in an illand oppofitc to Patna, It is called Sabelpoor in Major Ixetwef s 
Map of t!ie courfe of the Ganges, but the true name is Sumbulpoor, It 
derived its celebrity, as well as its name, from games (for fo tlie word 
Sammallaca imports) performed there every year in honour of certain he- 
roes of antiquity. During the celebration of thefe games, Sammallaca 
was frequented by a prodigious concourfe of mercliants, and all forts of 
people, inafimich that it was confidercd as the greatcfl fair in the country. 
This place is mentioned in the llan-cjhdra Mtiha-lmyti, which contains a 
defeription of the principal places of worfhip in North Bahar. 

IhraXii, now Boronneu, oppofitc to Bar and Rajowly, near Mowahon the Byar, 
about tlirec miles from the Ganges, which formerly ran clofc by it. It 
was tlie place of refidence of the kings of the Bhur tribe, once very pow- 
erful in tliis country. 

Moii^nr. In Ptolemfs time it was fituntcd at the jimdlion of the river 
Fulgo with the Ganges, which he derives from the mountains of Uxentus, 
as tliat word probably is, from EMc-dh, or country of Echact or, as it 
written in the maps Etchauk : there arc five or fix places of this name in 
tl.e mountains of Ramgur. The river Fulgo is the Cacuthis of Arnan, 
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lo called from its running through tlie country of Cicata. According to 
the fame author, the Andoiiialis or Duinmoody had its fource in the fame 
mountains. 

'I he Ganges formerly ran altnoft in a direft line from Borovmka to Monghier, 
tlic I'^ulgo uniting with it near this place ; but fince the river taking a 
fouthcriy courfe, has made great encroachments upon the northern boun- 
' chiry of Monghier, which ftretched out a conlidcrablc diftance in that di- 
rection to a hi'l of a conical Oiape, which the ftream has totally waflied 
away. This fad is afeertained on the evidence of fcveral Hindu facred 
books, particularly of the Gan^anuihaimya \ for, at tiic time this was 
written, one half of the hill Hill remained. Sinaia appears to be corrupted 
from the Sanferit Sirhala, a plm^k. At the birth of ChkIshna a flicet of 
fire like the garments of the gods, appeared above the place called Vin* 
dhyavafni, near Mlrzapoor. This appearance is called Suchih, or, in the 
vulgar dialcCts, Sukheh or Sukhaik, from which the Greeks made Sa^ula. 
This fiery meteor forced its way through the earth, and re-appeared near 
Monghier, tearing and furrowing up the ground like a plough, or firhila. 
The place where it re-appeared is near Monghier, and there is a cave 
formed by lightning facred to Devi. 

Vtili/’othni. Near the confluence of the old Coofy with the Ganges. 

jiJlha-Gurit, now Jetta~guny, or Jetla-mryy in the. inland parts of the country 
and at the entrance of a famous pafs through tlie Raj-mchal hills. 

Corygazus, near Palibothra, and below it, is derived from the Sanferit Gaioi- 
Gofehi, or the iviUmufs of Gann, a form of Devi. The famous town of 
Gaur derives its name from it. It is called by Nonms in his Dhmyfiiics 
Gagus for Gofeha, or the Gofeha by excellence. He fays it was fur- 
rounded with a net-work, and that it was a journey of two days in 
circumference. This fort of inclofurc is ftill praClifid in the 
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eaftern parts of India, to prcvciU cattle from ftraying, or being molcftcd 
by tigers and other ferocious animals. The kings of Perfia furroiuul thoir 
llaram, when encamped, wfith a net-work ; .and formerly, the Perfiuns, 
when befieging a town, ufed to form a line of contrav.allation with nets. 
The northern part only, towards Colvoally, was inhabited at iliat early period. 

Twdota, Tanda-haut (hant is a market). This name, in difTcrent MSS. of 
Ptolemy, is varioufly written, for w'e read alfo, Comlota and Soridota : and 
unfortunately, thefc three readings are true Hindu names of places, for we 
have Sand/i-haut, and Cunda-haut. However, Tanda-haut, or in Sanfent, 
Tanda-haut appears to be Tandd, formerly a market place, called alto 
Tunrah, Teirrah, Tardah, and Tanda, It is (ituated near tlie fouthern 
extremity of the high grounds of Gam , on the banks of the old bed of 
the Ganges. 

TiVnahles. Samal-haut. No longer a //a/, but limply ^.tmal-poore. Tamal-hat 
is not a Hindu name, and, I fuppofe. here, a midake of ilie tranferiber. 
It is between Downapoor and Sooty. (See Rcnnelt s map.) The Ganges ran 
formerly clofe to tbefe three places ; and Mr. Bernier, in his way from 
Benares to Cojfimbazar, landed at Downapoor. 

Fdjdr.a is probably Laudannah. 

Cartinaga, the capital of the Cocconttgee, or rather Cottonaga, is called now 
Cuttimga, it is near Swry ; the Portugutje, laft century, called it Curtunga 
and Cainmga, 

Cariifina now Carjuna, or Cajwam, is near Btud-wau, I rtiall juft obferve here, 
that the three laft mentioned towns are erroneoufly placed, in Meifator's 
map, on the banks of the Ganges. Ptolemji fays no fuclt thing. 

The next place on the banks of the Ganges is 
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Orcnph'iiitii. Ihirarpunt or llaryurpunt in the vulgar diale<?ls ; in Sanfcrit it is 
Jhrarpurmi from Ildra and ^rpam, which implies a piece of ground con- 
iccratcd to Ilara or Mahi-deva. Tlie word Atpam is always pronounced 
in tlic fpokcn dialeds, Arpwit ; thus they fay, Crljhmupunt. It is now 
Rjngmiitty. Here was formerly a place of worfliip, dedicated to Ma- 
ha-ihvii or Ihra, with an extenfive tradt of ground appropriated to the 
worlhip of the God ; but the Ganges having deftroyed the place of wor- 
llnp, and the holy ground having beenrefumed during the invafions of the 
Miilulnuns, it is entirely noglcdtcd. It dill exifts, however, as a place of 
worlhip, only the image of the Phallus is remg^ved to a greater diftance 
from the river. 

Aga-va^nra, literally the Nagara, or town of Aga. It is flill a famous place of 
worfliip in the dwipa (ifland or ^cninfula) of Aga, called, from that tlr- 
cumftance, Aga-ikv'jp : the true name is Agar-d'd'ip. A few miles above 
Aga-nagara, was the city called Caiadupe by Arrian from Cuiiva-duip, a 
place famous in the purdnas. It is now called Catwa, 

Ganges-regia, now Satgainv, near Hoogly. It is a famous place of worlhip, and 
was formerly the refidcncc of the kings of tlic country, and faid to have 
been a city of an immenfe fizc, lb as to have fwallowcd up one hundred 
villages, as the name imports : however, though they write its name 
Satgatnv, I believe it fliould be Safgarr.v, or the freen villages, becaufe 
there wore fo many cenfurated to the Seven lii/his, and each of them had 
one appropriated to his own ufc. 

Palura, now Palorah, or PoUcrah, four or five miles to the weft of (hlhuryj 
below Budgt-budge. A branch of the Ganges ran formerly to the weft of 
it, and after palling by Naga*bafan, or Nagam-bapan, fell into the 1'c.i 
towards Ingcllcc. From Nagani-bafun the wellcrn branch of the Gangc-, 
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was denominated Cnnhufon OjTmn by the Greeks. Tliis place is now ridi- 
culoufly called or the naked abode ; wlicroas its true name 

is Naga-hafiin, or the abode of fnakes, with which the country .abounds. 

Sir William Jones fays, “ the only difficulty in deciding the litiuation of 
“ Palibothra to be the fame as Patali-putra, to which the names and mod cir- 
“ cumftances nearly correfpond, arofc from hence, that the latter place ck- 
“ tended from the confluence of the Sonc and the Ganges to the litc of Patna, 
“ whereas Palibothra flood at the juurtion of the Ganges and the Erannoboas ; 
“ but this difficulty hasjj^ccn removed, by finding in a claffical Sanforit book, 
“ near two thoufand years old, that HiranyabaJice, or golden armed, uliich the 
“ Greeks changed into Erannoboas, or the river with a lovely innrmnr, was. in 
“ in fart, another name for the Sona itfelf, though Mc^ajihates, from igno- 
“ ranee or inattention, has named them feparalely." I'uk AjiaUc litjtvrc/it't, 
vA. ir.p. 11. 

But this explanation will not be found fufficient to folve the difiiculty, if 
Iliranyabaha be, as I conceive it is not, the proper name of a liver; but an 
appellative, from an accident common to many rivers. 

Patali-putra was certainly the capital, and the refulencc of the kings of 
Magadha or fouth Bchar. In the Mudra Raejhaja, of which I Jiave related 
the argument, the capital city of Chatulra-Gupta is called Cufumapoor 
throughout the piece, except in one paflage, where it feems to be confounded 
with Patali-putra, as if they were difFcwnt names for the fame place. In the 
paflage alluded to, Rt'ujhafa afks one of his nieflengers, “ If he had been at 
Cufumapoor ?” the man replies, “ Yes, I have been at Patali-putra.” But 
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Sumapon, or Phulwarce, to call H by*** «»o<lcm name, was, as the word im- 
ports, a pieafure or iiower garden, belonging to the kings of Pauta, and fitu- 
ate, indeed, about ten iroles W.S,W. from that city, but, certainly, never fur- 
rounded with foriificalions, which Anmnta, the author of the Mudra Riicjhafa 
fays, the abode of Chandra-Gupta was. It may be offered in excufe, for fuch 
blunders as thefe, that the. authors of this, and the other poems and plays I 
have mentioned, written on the fubjcA of Chandra-Gupfu, which arc certainly 
modern produftions, were forcigiters j inhabitants, if not natives, of the Dec- 
can ; at leail Amanta was, for* he dechares that he lived on the banks of the 
Godaverk H 

B»»t, though the foregoing confidcrations muft place the autliority of thefe 
writers far below the ancients, whom I have cited for the purpofe of deter- 
mining the fituation of Palibothra 5 yet, if wc confuler the fccne of aftion, in 
connexion with the incidents of the ftory, in the Mudra Ruejhafa, it will aflbrJ 
us clear evidence, that the city of Chandra-Gupta could not have flood on the 
fitc of Patna 5 and, a pretty ftrong prefumption alfo, that its real fituation was 
where I liave placed it, that is to fay, at no great diftance from where Raje- 
mchal now flands. For, firft, the city was in the neighbourhood of fome hills 
which lay to the fouthward of it. Their fituation is cxprcflly mentioned ; and 
for their contiguity, it may be inferred, though the prccifc diftance be not fet 
down from hence, that king Nanda’s going out to hunt, hit retiring to the re- 
fetyoir, among the hills near Patalcandaira, to quench his tiiirft, his murder 
there, and the fubfequent return of the affaffin to the city with his mafter's 
horfe, ait all occurrences related, as having hiqipened on the fame day. The 
mciTcngcri alfo who were fent by the young king after the difeovery of the 
murder to fetch the body, execaltd their cooualftlon and returned to the city 
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the fame day. Thel’c events are natural and probable, if tlie city of cJtunJr.:- 
(hpiu was on the fite of Raje-mehaU or in the neighbourhood of that place, 
but arc utterly incredible, if applied to the Htuation of Patna, from wliirh the 
hills recede at leaft thirty miles in any diretJlion, 

Again, Pattilaituhtra in Sanferit, fignifies the crater of a volcano ; and in 
fadl, the hills that form the glen, in which is fituated the place now called 
Mootljarmt, or the peurl Jropping fpring, agreeing perfectly in the circnmdances 
of diliance and direction from Rajc-mehal with the refervoir of Patalcandar.i, 
us defenbed in the poem, have very much the appe.arancc of a crater of an 
old volcano. I cannot fay I have ever been on the very fpot, but I have ob- 
fci vcd in the neighbourhood, fubrtances that bore undoubted marks of their 
being v(jlcanic produdlions ; no fuch appearances arc to be feen at P.atna, nor 
any trace of there having ever been a volcano there, or near it. Mr. Davis 
has ^ven a curious delcription of Mootijarna, illuftratcd with clcg.mt drawing.s. 
He informs us there is a tradition, that the refervoir was built by Hnlhw Snja ; 
perhaps he only repaired it. 

'I'hc confufion Jnaiira, and the other authors above alluded to, have made in 
tlie names of Patali-putra and Bali-putra, appears to me not diflicult to be ac- 
counted for. While the fovcrcignty of the kings of Maghadha, or foulh Bahat/ 
was e.vcrcifed within the limits of their hereditary dominions, the feat of their 
government was Patali-putra, or Patya : but Janafandha, one of the anccflors 
of Ckandra-Gupla, having fubdued the whole of Prachi, r.s we read in the 
funhias, fixed his refidcnce at Bali-putra, and there he fufFered a moft cruel 
death from Crijhna and Bala Hama, who caufed him to be fplit afundcr. B,da 
redored the fon, Sahad/va, to his hereditary dominions ; and from that lime 
the kings of Maghadha, for twenty-four generations, reigned peaceably at 
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Patna, until AWrf afccnded the throne, who, proving an aftive and enter- 
prifing prince, fubdued the whole of Prachi ; and having thus recovered the 
conqnells, that had been wrefted from his anceftor, probably rc-ellablifhcd the 
feat of empire at Bali-putra ; the hiftorians of Alexander pofitively aflert, that 
he did. Thus while the kings of Palibothra, as Diodorus tells us, funk into 
oblivion, through their floth and inactivity, (a reproach which feems warranted 
by tljc utter filcnce obferved of the pofterity of Bala Rama in the pirhas, not 
even their names being mentioned ;) the princes of Patali-putra, by a contrary 
conduct, acquired a reputation that fpread over all India : it was, therefore, 
natural for foreign authors, (for fuch, at lead, Quinta was,) cfpccially in coni- 
pofitions of the dramatic kind, where the efteCt is oftentimes heft produced by 
a neglcCt of hillorical prccifion, of two titles, to which their hero had an equal 
right to diftinguilh him by the mod illudrious. The author of Sacoiita/a has 
committed as great a midake, in making llaftinapoor the rcfidcncc of Dujh 
ma/tla, whicli was not then in cxidence, having been built by llajli, the fifth 
in defeent front Dujhmania : before his lime there waS, indeed, a place of wor- 
Ihip on the fame fpot, but no town. The fame author has fallen into another 
error, in afligning a filuution of this city not far from the river Malini, (he 
Ihouhl rallicr have fald the rivulet that takes its name from a village now called 
Milyaai, to the wedward of Lahore : it is joined by a new channel to the lltivy ;) 
but this is a mifutke ; Iladiuapoor lies on the banks of the old channel of the 
Gauges.- The dcf' cndams of /Vr/r redded at Sangala, whofe extenfive ruins 
arc to be (etn about fifiy miles to the wedward of Lahore, ia a part of the 
country uninh.il ited. I will take occafion to obferve here, that Arrian ha^ con- 
founded Sau^jla with Siil^^aiLi, or SaJ^amy or the midake has been made hy 
bis copylils. Fioritiuus and Voly,ams have preferved tlic true name of fhi. 
place, now called CaUiwre’, and clofc to it is a deferted vill.ige, to tliis day 
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called Sul^Ju-Jj ; its fituaiion anfwers cxadly to to the dcfcription ftivcn of il 
by Alexander's hiftorians. The kings of Sangala arc known in the IVrIian 
hiftory by the name of Schangal, one of them affifted Afraftah againfl the fa 
mous Caicofni ; but to return from this digrcfllon to Patali-putra, 


The true name of this famous place is, Pahili-pura, which means the town 
of Pa/ali, a form oi Devi worlliipped there. It was the rclidcncc of an adopted 
Ion of the gOddefs hence called or the \\m ol Putah. P.i- 

lali-putra .and Bali-putra are abfolutcly inadmiffablc, as S.infci il names of towns 
and places ; they are ufed in that fenfe, only in the fpoken dialcdls ; and tins, 
of itfclf, is a proof, that the poems in quedion arc modern produtftions. Pa- 
tali-pura, or the town of Patali, was called fimply Patali, or corruptly Pattiali, 
on the invallon of the Miiflulmans : it is mentioned under that name in Mr. 
Doui's tranllation of Ferijlua's hiftory. It is, I believe, the Palnli of /V/Vy . 
From a palTagc in this author compared with others from P/oleniy, Mareiatms, 
Jleraclcola, and Arrian in his Periplus, we learn that the merchants, who carried 
on the trade from the Gangctic Gulph, or Bay of Bengal, to Perimula, or 
Malacca, and to Bengal, took their departure from feme place of rendezvous 
in the neighbourhood of Point Godavery, near the mouth of the Ganga Goda- 
very. The Ihips ufed in this loiivigation, of a larger conftrudion than common, 
were called by the Greek and Arabian failors, colandrophonla, or in t!ic Hin- 
duftani dialed, coHan-di-pofa, coilan boats or Jltips : for in S.infcrir, ligni- 
ties a boat or a (hip ; and di or da, in the weftern parts of India, is either an ad- 
jedtke form, or the mark of the genitive cafe, Pliny has preferved to us the 
track of the merchants who traded to Bengal from Point Godavery. 


They 
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They went to Cape Colinga, now Palmira ; thence to Dandagula, now Ten>* 
tii-gully, almoft oppofitc to Fultati * ; thence to Tropina, or Triveni and 
Trcbcni, called Tr^ina by the Portuguefe, in the laft centory ; and, laftly, to- 
I’.it Je, called Patali, Patiali as late as the twelfth century, and now Patna. 
Vliny who millook this Patale for another town of the fame name, fituatc at the 
fiimmit of the Delta of the Indus, where a fonn of Devi, under the appellation 
of Vatati is equally worAiipped to this day, candidly acknowledges, that he 
could by no nteans reconcile the various accounts lie had feen ab(HU Patalo, 
and the other plates mentioned before. 

'riic account tranfmitted to us of Chumlra-Cupta, by the hirtorians of y//( v- 
anJa, agrees rctnarkably well with the abllradl I have given in tliis paper of tlie 
Mudra Ruejkafu. By Athenxiis, he is called Sundracoptus, by the otlicrs 
SiituIracotlM, and fouictimcs Androcoltos. He was all'o called Chandra iiinply ; 
and, accordingly, Diodorus Siadus calls lum Xandtames from Vhumlra, or 
Chaudram in the accufativc calc ; for in the weftern parts of India, the fpoken 
dialcfls from the Sanferit do always affc(5t that cafe. According to Plu(ai eh, 
in his life of Alexander, Chatidra-Gupia had been in tliat prince’s camp, and 
had been lieard to fay afterwards, that Alexander would have found no diffi- 
culty in the conqueft of Priichi, or the country of the Prafians had he at- 
tempted it, as the king was defpifed, and hated too, on account of his 
cruelty. 

In the MmlrU' lUrJhafa u is laid, that hngNandtr, after a fevere fit of di- 
nes, fell into a llatc of iiubecillity, which betrayed itfclf ia his difeoun'e 


* This is the only place In this cfl'.iy not to be founJ iu Rainclt s Altai. 
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and adions ; and that his wicked miniAeti Stuatara, ruled with defpotic fway 
in his name. Diodorus Siculus and Curtius relate, that Chandram was of a low 
tribe, his father beij^g a barber. • That he, and his father Nunla too, were of a 
low tribe, is declared in the Vijhnu-^uram and in the Bhi^avat Chandram^ as 
well as his brothers, was called Maurya from his mother Mura ; and as that 
word ♦ in Sanferit fignifies a barber, it furniflred occafion to his enemies to 
afperfe him as tlie fpurious offspring of one. The Greek hiftorians fay, the 
king of the Prafu was aflaffinated by his wife’s paramour, the mother of Chan- 
dut\ and that the murderer got poffeflion of the fovercign authority, under 
tlie fpecious title of regent and guardian to his mother’s children, but with a 
view to deftroy them. The purmuts and other Hindu books, agree in the fame 
fi(^ls, except as to the amours of Sacatara with the mother of Chandra- 
(Jupta, on w'hich head they arc filent. Diodorus and Curtius are millakcn in 
hi) ing, that Chandram reigned over the Prafu, at the time of Alexanders inva- 
lion : he was contemporary with Sekucus Xtcator. 

I fufpcA Chandra-Gupta kept his faith with the Greeks or Yavans 
no better than he had done with his ally, the king of Nepal ; and this 
may be the motive for Stlmcus croffing the Indus at the head of a 
numerous, army ; but finding Sandro-eoptos prepared, he thought it expe- 
dient to conclude a treaty with him, by which he yielded up the conquefts 
he had made r and,, to cement the alliance, gave him one of his daughters in 
marriage 'j-. Chandra-Gupta appears to have agreed on his part to furniih 


* See the JklivivKa, where it it faiJ, the oftpringof a Iwrbrr, begot bv Health, of .i femal* 
of the Sudra tribe, is ailed Mauiya : the ofTspriag of a barber ami a flave woman is 

Mjuna. 
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Seleucut annually with fifty elephants ; for we read of Antiochus the Great going 
to India, to renew the alliance with king Sopha^afemusy and of his receiving 
fifty (lephanls from him. Sophagqfemus, I tonccive, to»».bc a corruption of 
Shivaca-S^my the grandfon of Chatuira-Gupta. In the pur&nas this grandfon is 
called Afecacard-dhana or full of mercy, a word of nearly the fame import as 
Afecafena or Shivacafata ; the latter fignifying he whofe armies are merciful do 
not ravage and plunder the country. 

J he foil of Chandra-Gupta is called Allilroeliates and Amitrocates by the 
(ireek liiftorian. Seleucus font an ambaftador to him ; and after his death the 
fame good intelligence was maintained by Antiochus the fon or the grandfon of 
Seleucus. This fon of Chandra-Gupta is called Varifmx in the puranas ; ac- 
cording to Parafara, his name was Dafuratha ; but ncillicr the one nor the 
other bear any affinity to Amitrocates: this name appears, Iiowcvcr, to bo i!c- 
rived from the Sanferit Mitra-Gupta, which fignifies faveJ hy Ultra or the Sun, 
and therefore probably was only a furnamc. 

It may be obje61cd to the foregoing account, the improbability of a Iliudu 
marrying the daughter of a Yavana, or, indeed, of any foreigner. On this 
difficulty I confultcd the Pundits of Benares, and they all gave me the fame 
anfwcr; namely, that in the time of Chandra-Gupta the Yavan.as ivere much 
refpcd\ed, and were even confidcrcd as a fort of Hindus though they afterwards 
brought upon tliemfelvcs the hatred of that nation by their cruelty, avarice, 
rapacity, and treachery in every tranlitftion wliile they ruled over the wcllcrn 
parts of India ; but that at any rate the objcdlion did not apply to the cafe, as 
Chandra-Gupta himfclf was a Sudra, that is to fay, of the lowcll cKifs. In the 
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Fijhnu-futdnay and in the liha^awat, it is recorded, that ciglit Grecian kings 
reigned over part of India. They are better known to us by the title of the 
Grecian kings of Ba^riana. Arrian in his Pertplits, enumerating the exports 
from Europe to India, fets down as one article beautiful virgins, who were ge- 
nerally fent to the market of Barochc. The Hindus acknowledged that, for- 
merly, they were not fo ftrid as they are at this day ; and this appears from 
their books to have been the cafe. Slrak does not pofitivcly fay that ('handrit- 
Gupta married a daughter of Sihuais, but that Seleucus cemented the alliaiu c 
he had made with him by connubial affinity, from which expreffion it might 
(‘([urdly be inferred that Seleucus married a daughter of Chaiuha-Gupta ; but 
this is not fo likely as the other ; and it is probable the daughter of Seleucus 
was an illegitimate child, born in Perfia after AlexanJccs conquefl. of that 
country. 

Before I conclude, it is incumbent on me to account for tiie extraordinary 
difllrcncc between the line of \\\t Surja I’arfas ox children of (he fun, fiom 
IchpViUii to Dufurathi-Riima, as exhibited in the fecoiid volume of the Ajiutuk 
lltjuinhcs, from the rijhnu-purcina x\\o UJuigaxveit, and that fet down in 
tlie Tabic I have given with this ElKiy. The line of the Surya f'arf/s, from 
flic niiupiiiviil being abfoUitely irreconcilcablc with the anceflry oi Aijuiiu and 
I had at firlt rejected it, but, after a long fcarch, I found it in the 
Riinuiycn, fucli as I have rcprefenled it in the table, where it pcrfe<^tly agrees 
with tlic oilier genealogies. Dafaratha-Rma was contemporary with Vuraju- 
RiUUit, w'lio w'as, however the ehleft ; and as the Ramujen is the hiftory of Du- 
/uiiil/iu-Ruma, we may rcafonably fuppofe, his anecftry was carefully lit down 
and not wantonly abridged. I lhail now conclude this Elliiy w ith the follow- 
ing remarks : 
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]. It has been aflcrted in the fccond volume of the Afiatick Reftarchesy tliat- 
Varnjara lived about 1130 years before Chrlfiy in confcqucnce of an obfervatio.i 
of tlie places of the colurcs. But Mr. Davis having confidered this fubjeft 
witli the minutcll attention, authorizes me to fay, that this obfervation muft 
have been made 1391 years before the Chriftian acra. This is alfo confirmed 
by a paflage from the Varafara Sanhita in which it is declared, that the Uday.i 
or heliacal riling of campts, (when at the diftance of thincen degrees from the 
fun, according to the Hintlu alVronomers,) happened in the time of Parajiira, 
on the 10th of Carina \ the diftcrence now amounts to twenty-three days. 
Having communicated Uiis paflage to Mr. Davisy he informed me, that it co- 
incided with the obfervation of the places of the colures in the time of 
Para/aia. 

Another fynchronifm dill more intcrefling, is that of the flood of Dcncafion, 
which, according to the beft chronologers, happened 1390 years before Chrijl. 
Daualion is derived from Dio-Culym or Deo CaljJti: the true Sanferit name is 
Dcva-Cuhi-Yavana. The word Cala-Yavana is always pronounced in converla- 
tion, and in the vulgar dialc(!ls C.i-lyun or CMijt'm : literally, it fignifics the 
devouring Yavana. lie » reprefented in the piraim, as a moft powerful 
prince, who lived in the weftern parts of India, and generally refilled in the 
country of Cainhja, now Gazni, the ancient name of wliich, is Sa/ui or Sajha. 
It is true, they never bellow upon him the title of Dh'a on die contrary, 
tliey call him an incarnate dmon : becaufe he prefumed to oppofe Crljhm ; and 
wa.s very near defeating his ambitious projefts ; indeed Cr'ijlma was nearly 
overcome and fubdued, after fcvcntccn bloody battles; and, according to tho 
exprefs words of the furhas, he was forced to have rccourfe to treachery ; by 
whicli means Calyih was totally defeated in the eighteenth engagement. That 
his followers and defeendants fhould beftow on him the title of Ddva, or Deo, 
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is very probable ; and th« numerous tribes of Hindus, who, to this clay, call 
CrUjIuia, an impious wetcli, a mcrcilcfs tyrant, an implacable and mail ran- 
corous enemy. In fliort, thefc Hindus, who eonfidcr Crljhna as an incarnate 
demon, now expiating his crimes in the fiery dungeons of the lowcll hell, con- 
fider Citlyim in a very' different light, and, certainly, would luve no objedlon 
to his being called Deo-Cilyuu. Be it as it may, Deucalion was confidcred as a 
Deva or Deity in the w'ell, and had altars crcAed to his honour. 

The Greek mythologifts arc not agreed about liini, nor Ihc country, in w hick 
the Hood, that goes by his name, happened : Ibmc make him a Syri.ui ; others 
fuy, tliat his Hood happened in the countries, either round mount luua, or 
mount Athos ; the common opinion is, that it happened in tiic country 
adj.accnt to Parnafus ; whild others feem to intimate, that he was a native of 
India, when they aH’ert that he was the Ion of Ptometheus, who lived near 
Cabul, and whofe cave w'as vifited hy Alexander y and his Macedonians. It is 
called in the furanas GanuD-fi'liatt, or the place of the Eayile, and is fituated 
near the place called Shiloi, in Major lientwH's map of the wcilcm parts of India ; 
indeed, Prumaiha/t is better known in Sudia by the appellation of Sheba 
Deo-CYi/yun, who Wyed nt Gizui, was obliged on the arrival of Crt/ina, to fly 
to the adjacent mountains, according to the funhm; and the name of thefe 
mountains was formerly Parfutja, from which the Greeks made Paniajhn 
they are fituated between Gazni and Pdhower. CrHfiim, aftcf the defeat 
of Ciilythiy defolatcd his country with fire and fword. This is called in 
Sanferit Pralaya ; an<l may be effetffed by water, fire, famine, peliilcncc, 
and war : but in the vulgar dialects, the word Pralayay fignifics only a 


* Bm'm (iu Sanferit /’ampraa) and Slubr lay to the N.W. of Cabul. 
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flood or inundation. The legends relating to DeoXalytk, Prometheus and his 
cave, will appear in the next diflcrtation I fliall have the honour to lay before 
the Society. 

II. Megafthenes was a native of Perfia, and enjoyed the confidence of H'lhn- 
tins *, governor of Arachofia, (now the country of Candahar and Gazni,) on 
the part of Seleucus, Silyrtius fent him frequently on the cmbaffics to Samlro- 
i'uptos. When Seleucus invaded India, Megafthenes enjoyed alfo the confidence 
of that monarch, who fent him, in the chara(fler of ambalTador, to the court of 
the king of I’rachi. We may lafely conclude, that Megajlhencs was a man of 
no ordinary abilities, and as lie fpent the greateft part of his life in India, eitlier 
at Candaliar or in the more interior parts of it ; and, as from his public cha- 
racter, he muft have been daily converfing with the mod didinguidted pcifons 
in India, I conceive, that if the Hindus, of that day, had laid claim to fohigh 
an .antiquity, as thofe of the prefent, he certainly would h.avc been acquaijitctl 
with their pretenfions, as well as with thofe of the Egyptians and Chalda\ins ; 
but, on the contrary, he was aftonifhed to find a fingular conformity between 
Uic Hebrews and them in the notions about the beginning of things, that is to 
%, of ancient hiftory. At the lame time, I believe, that the Hindus, at that 
early period, and, perhaps, long before, had contrived various aftronomical 
periods and cycles, though they had not then thought of framing a civil hif- 
tory, adapted to them. Adrology may have led them to fuppofc fo important 
and momentous an event as the creation muft have been connected with parti- 
cular conjundHons of the heavenly bodies ; nor have the learned in Europe 
been entirely free from fuch notions. Haviiig once laid down this pofition, 

* B. S. p. 303. 
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tlicy did not know where to ftop ; but the whole was conduiflcd in a moll 
cl unify manner, and their new chronology abounds wiUi the mofi grofs abfnr- 
ditics ; of this, they theinfclves are confeious, for, though willing to give me 
general ideas of their chronology, they abfolutely forfook me, when they per- 
ceived my drift in a llridlcr invelligation of the fubjedl. 

The lofs of 'Me^ajlhncs works is much to be lamented. Fioin the few feat- 
rered fragments, preferved by the ancients, we learn that tin* hiltory of the 
Hindus did not go back above 5012 years. The MSS. dilfer ; in I'ome we read 
1)012 years; in others 50-12 and three months, to the inv.ilion of Imli.i by 
Ahxaiulcr. nit's certainly made very particular cnquiiie.s, tince he 

noiiccd even the months. Wliich is the true reading, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine ; however, I incline to believe, it is 5042, becaufe it agrees bell with 
the miinbcr of years afligncd by Atbumazar, as cited by Mr. Ihiilly, from the 
creation to the flood. This famous aflronomer, wlioin I mentioned before, 
had derived his ideas about the time of the creation and of the flood, from the 
Ic.irned Hindus he had confultcd ; and he atTigns 222(j years, between what 
the Hindus call the laft renovation of the w'orld, and the flood. This account 
from and AUmmiizar, agrees rcmark.ably well with the compulation 

of the I have adopted that of the Sumarihm Pt ntalm /i, as more con- 

formable to fuch particulars as I have found in the fttmam ; I mull confeA, 
however, that fomc particular circumflanccs, if admitted, feem to agree bell 
with the computation of the Sr^tua^int : bcfidcs, it is very probable, t!..ii the 
Hindus, as well as ourfelvcs, had various computatioas of the time* ueam 
fpeaking of. 


Mt'^tiji/ienes infonn> us allb, that the Hindus had a lifl of kings, from Diony- 
fuiS to ^undrocupios, to the number of 163 . Pcrliap.s, this is not to l)c under- 

N n 2 flood 
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flow! of fiK'ceffions in a direct line : if fo, it agrees welF enough with the pre- 
feiu lift of the (letcndants of Nanjha, or Deo-Ntwjh. This is wliat they call the 
genealogies limply, 6r the great genealogy, and which they confider as the bafts 
of their hillory. 'I’hey reckon thefe fuccelTions in this manner : frotn NtiuJIia 
to Cnjliihi, and collaterally from Naitjh to Paricjliita ; and afterwards from Ju- 
rofandha, who was contemporary with Crtjlina, Accordingly the number of 
kings dihouhts to more than 153 ; but, as I wanted to gi\c the full extent of 
the Hindu chronology, I have introduced eight or nine kings, which, in the 
opinion of fcvcral learned men, Ihould be omitted, particularly fix, among tlie 
anceftry of O iJInia. 

Mt'f^iijlhenes, according to Pliny and Arrian, feems to fay, that 5012 ycarv 
arc to be reckoned between Dionyjius, or Deo-Nouflia, and Alexander, and that 
153 kings reigned during that period ; but, I believe, it is a miftake of Plinj 
wdAniun; for 153 reigns, or even generations, could never give fo many 
years. 

Mfgajlhenes reckons tilfo fifteen generations between Diomjius and Jhrades, 
hy whom wc are to underftand, CrKjhna and his brother Bala->Rama. I’o ren- 
der this intelligible, wc mull conlider Nmtjh in two different points of viciv : 
.\ai(Jh was at firft a mere mortal, but on mount Meru he became a Dh'a or God, 
hence called Dh'a-Nau/h or Deo~NauJh, in the vulgar ditdet^ls. This happened 
.iboutffiftccn generations before Crlfina. It appears that like thcfpiritual ru- 
lers of 'I'artary and Tibet (which countries include the holy mountains of 
Meru). Deo-iWinJk dkl not, properly fpeaking, die, but his foul Ihifted its 
habitation, and got into a new body whenever the old one was worn out, cither 
througli age or lickncfs. The names of three of the fucceffors of Nau^a have 
been prefervtd by Arrian ; they arc Spartemhs, Budyast and Cradevas. The 

firft 
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firft icems derived from the Sanferit Prachinvatt, generally pronounced i*'.;- 
chinl\tu, from which the Greeks nvidu: Spartmlum \\\ the aecufuivc cafe ; the 
two others are undubitably Sanferit, though much dillortetl, hut I ful'pcit 
them to be titles, ratlicr than proper names. 

III. This wotdd be a proper place to mention the podcrity of Kod or S.it- 
yin-raUi, under the names of durnui or .7ww</ (for both are tiled,) Ckinna and 
Jy.'ipti. Tliey are mentioned In five or fix puratms, but no farther particulars 
concerning them arc related, hefides what is found in a former efiay on T'igypf, 
Jntiie lift of the thcuifand name.s of njlmu, a fort of Litany, which Brfihmens 
are oblired to repeat on certain d.ays, njlnm is called Skin/in, becaufe, ac- 
cording to the learned, Slumihi or damn, was an incarnation of that deity. In 
a lift of the thoufand names of as extraAed from the Pdmu-pitr.hht, the 
'•rift nantc Shanni-J.nui, which is in the fourth cafe, anfvvering to our da- 
ti\c, t.’ie word being undcrftutxl : P.-v^e to .%/e///,/y„', w t-j him, 'lviw'^ihis 
;V/e. //; the h'jijl' of S/hirimi. 

The ()(>,*■ rh name i> Shammi-pittrdthnd, in the fourth cafe alfo, /■ny/e /o h'wiv. hu 
tc Shumii. My learned friends here inform me, that it is declared 
in fomc of \\\c. punhun, that darma, having no children, applied to •''nv/, and 
made Tapafyn, to Ids honour. Ifwara was fo pleafed, that he granted Ids re- 
cpieft and condcfccnded to be incarnated in the womb of Sharmus wife, and 
was born a fon of Hmna, under the name of Baimvmi, or Ifiiuira the infint. 
Baks'ii ■urn, or limply Ijwiirn, we mentioned in a former cflac on Srmi/umii ; 
and he is obvioufly the of Scripture. 


Ii 
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In anotiicr liil of the thoufand names of Siva (for tkerp arc five or fix of 
iliein cxtiMrtcd from fo many puranas) we read, as one of liis names, Balksa 
Isa or I.iw a'ha the wfant. In the fame lifl. Siva is faid to be Varahi-Palaca, 
oi' lie vvlioyy/rm/and r//<7/^W Vahahi, the confort of Vishnu, w1io was in- 
carnated in tlie cliaradfcr of SiiAitMA. From the above palTages the learned 
here behove that Siva, in a human fliape, was legally appointed to raife feed 
to Sii ARM A during an ilincfs thought incurable. In this fenfe JAriiEr cer- 
tahdy dwelt in thn tenis of Shem, My chief pauciit has repeatedly, and mod 
politively, allured me, that the poflerity of Shap.ma to the tentli or tweh'rh 
generation, i'. nienlioncd in feme of \\it piitiuias. Ilis fcarch after it has hi 
llicrto proved fniillefs, but it is true, that we have been able to prociiic only a 
few led ions of I'omc of the more I'carcc and valuable purunas. Tlie field is im- 
rnenfe, and the powers of a fingle individual too limited. 

IV. The ancient ftatues of the gods having been deflroycd by tl.e Mufliil. 
mans, except a few which were concealed during the various perfceuiioiu of 
tlicfc unmerciful 7.calols, others have been eroded occafionally, but tlicy arc 
generally reprefented in a modern drefs. d'he llatue of Baln-Rimu at Mutra 
has very little rcfcmblance to the Theban Ihriih, and, of couife, doc-, not 
anfwcr cxadly to the defeription of Thci’c is, however, a very 

ancient llatue of Bulj-RamaatVL place called BtihiJevti, or B.ihRo in the vuhMr 
dialcds, which anfwers minutely to his defeription. It was vifited fonic year) 
.ago by the late Lieutenant Stewart, and I fliall deferibe it in his own word.. ; 
“ Bala-Rama or Bahi-Jrja is reprefented Ihere. with a ploughfharc in lii-. left 
hand with which he hooked liis enemies, and in his right hand a thick cudgel, 
with which he cleft their fculls ; his Ihouldcn arc covered with the Ikin of a 
lygor. 'i'hc village of Baldeo is thirteen miles E. by S. from Muttra.'’ 
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Here I rtiall obfen’e, that the plouglifliare is always rcpvefentcd very finall 
Ibiiietimes omitted ; and that it looks exactly like a harpoon, with a llrong 
hook, or a. as it is ufually called by lilhermen. INIy pnulits inform nio 
alfo, that Bala-jRma is fometiracs reprefented with liis rtiouldcrs covered wit It 
the tkin of a lion. 
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XIX. 

KEM.VRKS OX THE NAMES OF THE 

CABIRIAN DEITIES, 

A,ND ON' SOME WORDS USED IN THE MVSTEUIKS 01- ELEt.sis. 

» ‘ 

BY CAPTAIN FRANCIS WILTOIU). 

JX the Aiiliiila-C')f(i we find the following legends, which h.tvc an obnotij re- 
lation to the Deities worlhipped in the mytlerics oi Samotinarc. 

Til Pa/ahi (or the infernal regions) refides the fovcrcign queen of the 
(large fnakes or dragons:) flie i.s beautiful, and her name is A.^voiu'Ca. 
There, in a ca\e, Ihe performed Ta^afya with fuch rigorous auflerity, that fire 
t'prang from her body, and formed numerous agni-tivalhs (placc.s of faered fire) 
iji I\iUila. Thefe fires, forcing their way through the earth, waters, and 
mountains, formed various openings or mouths, called from thence the fmitig 
midJn, or jtuild-muchi. By Samudr (Oceanus) a daughter was born unto 
her called Rama'-df/vI. She is raofl. beautiful ; the is Lacshmi ; and her 
name is A'syo'tcersha' or A'syo'tcrishta. Like a jewel file remains con- 
cealed in the ocean. 

The Dharma-Raja, or King of Juflicc, has two countenances; one u 
mild and full of benevolence ; thofe alone who abound with virtue, fee it. He 
holds a court of jufticc, where arc many aflifiants, among whom arc many jufl 
and pious kings ; Chitragupta a£ls as chief fccrctary. Thefe holy men de- 
termine what is dhama and adharma, juft and unjuft. His {Dharma rajas ) fer- 
VoE. V. 0 0 
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vant i; ollffl C\nMAL.v : he brings the righteous on celcfllal cars, which go 
of thernrc-lvcs, whenever holy men arc to be brought in, according to the di- 
reftions of the Duauma-Raja, who is the fovercign of the Pitris. This is 
called hi'^ dii'ine conntmmct, and the righteous alone do fee it. Ilis other conn- 
hmincc or form is railed Yama ; this the wicked alone can fee. It has large 
teeth, and a monllrous body. Yuma is the lord of Patahi ; there he orders 
fume to l)c beaten, foinc to be cut to pieces, fome to be devoured by inon- 

fters, 8{c. Ills fcrvnnr is called Cashmala, who, with ropes round their 

• 

necks, drags the wicked over rugged paths, and throws them headlong into 
hell. He is unmerciful, and /W is Rl-s hc:nt : every body livmbles at the 
fight of him. According to Mnaseas, as cited by the fcholiall of Ji’pollon'tns 
IthoJius, the names of the Cabirian Gods were Axiekos, or Cerks, or the 
Eautu ; Axiockr.sa or Pboserune ; Axiocersos or Pm. to; to whom 
they add a fouilli called CaSmillcs, the fame with the infernal Mnucutv. 

AxiEROa is obvioudy derived from Jforuca, or rather from rlfyoiu, or 
/ffjonts ; for fuch is the primitive form ; which fignlftes literally, Jhc v:hofi 
face is nioji hcauliftd. 

AxtoriRSA is dcticcil from yljxotcetfn, a word of the fiimc import with the 
former, and whicli was , the facred name of Proserpine. This is. obvioufly 
ilerived from the Sanfcrlt Prafarparni, or Jhe ixho is fumitndcd hy large fnakes 
and di agom. ;Vo/wfw rv prclcnts her as furrounded by two enormous fnakes, 
who confrnutly watx;lu'd over her. She was ravifhed by Jupiter in the diape of 
an enormous dragon. She was generally fuj^fed to be his daughter ; but tlic 
Areadi.ans, according to PaufMiins, infilled that (he w.as the daughter of (Avre 
and Uept’Mte ; with whom the ancient mytbdogifts often confound Ocrumis. 

As 
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Aj ilie h (Icv'.aad, in the i'acrcd books ui the Hindus, to be tlie fame with 
Licjhn'u Ikt coiilbrl of courtc is lljhw, who rules, according to tlic purh.n, 
in I he weft, and all'o during the grcalcll part of tJie night. In tliis lenfc hj/itiu 
is the I)is of the wefurn inylliologills, the l>Lni Jupihr of Statius ; for (’ijinu 
is re])rcfent( d of a Nai k, or dtirk azure complexion : Pluto or Varna is but a 
fniii of Vijhim. The titles of Dh or .Ues appear to me to be derived from 
A' lit or jl'Jiii, one of the names of I 'ijlnsu. When Cicero fays *, Terrcua autem 
s'b omnes atque ihilura^ DtTi patri JeJicata eji j that is to fay, That nature, and 
powers or energy of ilic earth, arc under the dircc'.Hon of IVn. 'I'hii has 
no relatjon to the judge of departed fouls, but folcly belongs to I'ijlmu. 

Axiot'KHsus, or in Sanferit /fs'vijtit’ifa, ox A's'yoteeifus, was Plufc or 7)//, 
and was meant lor Jljhnu. Vijhuu is .always reprefented .as extremely beauti- 
ful ; but I never found A'/joieeiJa among any of his titles : he is foinctinies 
called J/retJii, a word of the fame import. 

Cashmai.a' or Cashmala's is obvioufiy the Oi/milus of (he weftern mytlto- 
logifis. The .appclhation of Cahiri, .as a title of thefe deities is unknown to the 
Hindus ; aird, I believe, by the Cabirian gods, we arc to imderftand the gods 
worlliipped by a nation, a Irifae, or a fociety of men called Cabires. The Cu- 
1 ‘iras or Oihras, as it is generally pronounced, are a tribe of inferior deities, 
poflefTed of immenfe riches, and who arc acquainted with all places under, or 
above ground, abounding with precious inct.ils and gems. Their hiftory in the 
puraruis, begins with the lirft Mem, and no mention is made in it of floods, 
at Icall my learned friends tell me lo. They arc reprefented with yellwv eyes, 

* Cu. Ve Ajterj Deorun. 
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like the VntgacJJias (of whom wc fpoke in a former effay on Egypt;) and per- 
haps may be tlic fame people ; certain it is the Pingacjhas worlhippecl the Ca- 
birian gods. Diodoi us Siculus fays, tliat the invention of fire, and the working 
of mines was attributed to them ; and we find a Cal’irus reprefonted witli a 
hammer in his hand 

At the conclufion of the myfterier of Eleusis, the congregation was dif- 
millcd In thefe words : Koy^, “O/x, ; Com, Om, Pm. Tlicfc myftcrious 

words have been confidercd hitherto as inexplicable ; but they are pure San- 
lerit, and ufed to this day by Brahmens at the conclufion of religious rites. 
They arc thus written in the language of the Gods, as the Hindus call the Ian 
guage of their facred books, Cmifcha, Om, Paejha. 

Ca.vscua fignifics the objed of our mod ardent wiflies. 

Om is the famous monofyllablc ufed both at tlie beginning and conclufion ol 
a prayer, or any religious rite, like Amen^ 

Pacsha exactly anfwcrs to the obfolctc Latin word Fix : it fignifies change, 
Gourfe, Head, place, turn of work, duty, fortune. It is ufed particularly af- 
ter pouring water in honour of the Gods, and Piiris. It appears alfo from 

HK6YCHIU.S, 

L That thefe words were pronounced aloud at the conclufion of every mo- 
mentous tranfailion, religious or civil 

II. That when Judges, after hearing a caufe gave their fuffrages, by drop- 
ping of pebbles of different colours into a box, the noife, made by each pebble 
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was called by one of thefe three words, (if not by all three) but more probably, 
by the word l\u'Jlia ; as the /Kr«, ox paejhaai the voting judge, was over. 

When lawyers pleaded in a court ofjufticc, they were allowed to fpeak two or 
three hours, according to the importance of the caufe ; and for this purpofe, 
there vva-> a Clep/ythus, or -water clock ready, which, making a certain noil'e at 
t!ic end of the expired pacjhuy vix, or turn, this noife was called Vdcjha, &c. 

♦TIic word Pacfia is pronounced Faejk and vail in the vulgar dialects, and 
from it the obfolete Latin word vix is obvioufly derived. The Gieck language 
lias certainly borrowed largely from the Sanferit; but it always affects the 
t{)ok.cn (li.alcf,ts of India; the language of the Latins in particular docs, which 
Is acknuw'ledged.to luve been an ancient dialed of the Greek.. 
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XX. 

ACCOUNT OF THE 

PAGODA AT PERWUTTUM. 

EXTEACT OF A JOUENAL BY CAPTAIN COLIN MVCKKN7-IE, 
COMMUNICATED BY MAJOR KIRKrA'I'KICK. 

^T^IIE Pagoda of Perwuttum, hitherto unknown to Europeans, is lituatcd 
near the fouth bank of the Kiftna, in a wild tra(^l of country, aimed un- 
ijiliabitcd, except by the Chinfuars, about 

(jj miles W. of Inawada in Guntoor. 
t)3 miles li. N. Iv of Cauoul. 

And fuppofed to be 103 miles S. and [ E. of Hydrahad. 

M.inh 1-Uh, 179-1.— Having fent notice to the manager of the revenues (the 
principal officers of the circar) that I was defirous of feeing the Pagoda, pro- 
vided there was no objc(dion, I was informed at noon, tlnU I might go in. The 
manager did not appear very defirous of paying any of the common civilities, 
but the Bralunens crowded round to condud me into die place. On en- 
tering the fouth gate, we defeended by fteps, and through a llnall door, 
to the inner court, where the temples- are : in the centre wa.s the Pagoda of 
Miil/trarjtv, the principal tlcity worffiipped here. It is fquarc, and die 
roof is terminated by » pyramid of fleps ; tlic whole walls and roof 
on the oulfule, are covered with brafs plates, wJiicIi luive been gilt, 
but the gilding is now worn off. Thefc plates arc joined together by 
fmall bars and fockets, fo that the whole may be taken off without damage ; 
die fpire or pyramid is not above thirty feet from the ground ; tiic [dates arc 

plain, 
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plain excci)tu)g a few einboffed figures of women, and Ibme fmall ornaments 
on the friezets of the doors, the pannels of which are alfo plated. A ftatuc 
with tlircc legs is placed over each of the three entric.s ; to fupport this uncom- 
mon figure, a poll is carried up, which, atfirft figlit, gives it the appeaiance 
of being empaled. On tho weft fide of the pagoda inferiptions are engraved very 
neatly on three Ihcets of brafs plates. Oppofitc to the fouth fide, on a neat 
bafement and pcdcftal ornamented with brazen figures of cows, is a flcndcr 
pillar about twenty- four or thirty feet high, entirely coinpofcd of brafs plates ; 
it is bent ; and from lijc joints, wliicli pbinly- appear in the plating, it feems 
to he laid on a bamboo enclofcd within. 'I'hc four tides of the pedefial arc 
cotcred with infcrijjiions, two in Gentpo or Tclliiiga, one in Grindam, and 
one in Naggcrim : the firfi feven lines of the latter in large well dclincd clia- 
ra(^crs, 1 copied; live fmallcr lines followed, which I could not copy fo exact- 
ly, the charaiilcr being fmall, and the pedefial highly elevated. Some clia 
radlers arc alfo engraved on the fillet and ornamental parts of the moulding, 
i'rom hence I ivas conducted to the. finaller and more ancient temple cl' 
Mai.lecabjf.e, where be is adored in the figure of a rude ftone, which I 
could jull diftingviifh through the d.arlc villa of the front building on pillars. 
Behind this building an itnmenfe fig tree covers with its Ibade the devotees 
and attendants, who repofe^ on feats placed round its trunk and c.arpcted. 
Among thefe was one who had devoted himfclf to a perpetual refidcncc 

here ; his foie fubfiftence was the milk of a cow, which I faw him driving be- 
fore him : an orange coloured rag was tied round hie loins and his naked body 
was befmeared with afhes. 

Some of the Brahmens came in the evening, with a copy of the in- 
feriptions on two of tlie brafs plates : they profefled not to know. exadll} , tho 

meaning 
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oicaaingof tliem, being, thc]rliu4, San^ttwn Jigm. TU« fame ignorance ot 
the language of their religious books, feems to pretail through all tbde couo; 

tr 

trie;^. Tlic Brlihmens in attendance licre, arc relieved at lUted times, from 
Autcowr and other places, as this place is unwholcfome and the water bad. 
One of them Ciid, he had books at Autcowr, explanatory of the kiilory of the 
Pagoda, and of the figures carved on the Walls. Though they had never heard 
that any European had been here before, they did not exprefs any furprife at 
this vilit. Some of them applied for medical aid, but no fever prevailed among 
them at that time. 


During the troubles of Srt'i-fw, the Cliinfuan occupied the Pagoda, who 
llrippcd it of fome ornaments and damaged it. Since Sevi-rovo had fubmitted, 
the revenues derived from the refort of pilgrims, arc collc<Jlcd for the canoul 
arcar by a manager or aumildar, who refidcs witliin the enclofure, as do the 
febundies and peons, ftationed here to proteft the pilgrims, who contc from all 
parts at certain ftated fcftivals. 

The red colour, that predominates in the rock of this country, (which is a 
granite,) is very remarkable, The fupcrftratum, which, in many places, forms 
the n.iked fuperfices of the foil, is of a black colour, and from the fmooth 
flilning furfacc it frequently exhibits, appears to have been formerly in a (late 
of fufion, but goes to no great depth ; the next ftratum is compofcd of grains 
of areddiflj colour, mixed with others of a white fliinipg quart*, in greater 
proportion and of a larger fizc, fo as to give the ftonc, when quarried, a greyifli 
colour, which is more obfervablc after it has been cut or chiffcicd. Ifron is 
found in fcvcral parts of this mountainous tra£l, and fo arc diamonds, but the 
labour is fo great, and the chance of meeting with the veins fo very uncertain, 
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that the digging for them has been long lUfccmtinued } the following places 
were mentioned as producing them, viz. 

1 . ^.mngamutla, near Mia Reow, on the other fide the where the 

ferry and road to Amirabad crofles. N. B. A Pagoda here. 

2. Roulii Pungahf two p.arous diflan t, near Valeloh Giinga. 

3. Golfii/i Ri'oiv, twelve parous down tlie river. N. B. a ferry or ford there. 
After the heavy rains, when tlic rivers fall, they arc found foinetimcs in 
the beds. This phaec is near the ruins of Chutuha-goomplji-puiimi, formerly 
a great town on its north bank, and now belonging to Amrantty. 

'I'hc weather being warm, I was defirous of getting over as much of this bad 
ro.ad as I could before noon : my tents and bagg.agc had been font off at four, 
A. M. and I only remained at the Pagoda, with the intention of making fomc 
remarks on the fculpturcs of its wall as foon as d.ay light appeared. But the, 
Bi.lhmcns with the Rajpoot ainuhhtr (who had hitherto fhewn a flnncls that 1 
had not experienced in any other parts of the journey,) came to requeft, that, as 
I was the firft European, w ho had ever came fo far, to viflt Mallecaijiu- and had 
been prevented from feeing the objevfl of their worfliip, by yefterday not being a 
lucky day, I would remain with them that day, alluring me, that the iloors 
would be opened at ten o'clock. I agreed to wait till that hour, being parti- 
cularly defirous of feeing, by, what means, the light was rcflcdcd into tlic tem- 
ple, which the unlkilfulncfs of my interpreter could not explain intelligibly to 
my comprehenfion. Notice being at laft given, at about half pall eight, that 
the fun was high enough, the doors on the call fide tlie gilt Pagoda were 
thrown open, and a mirror, or rcllci'ling fpcculum, vVas brought from the Rajpoot 

amuJJai s 
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aniuhiiir's liouli;. It was rouml, about two I'eet in diameter, and fixed to a brafs 
Iiaiiillc, oriuiniciitcd with ligurcs of cows ; the poliflted fide was convex, but fo 
foul tliat it could not refle^l the fun beams ; another a\ as therefore brought, 
rather linallcrand coticavc, furrounded by a narrow rim and without a handle. 
Dircedly oppolirc to the gale of the Pagoda is a Hone building, raifed on pillar.'., 
cucloling a well, and ending in a point ; and, bring at the diflancc of twrhe 
or fouiicen feet, darkens the gateway by its fhadow, until the fun rifes above 
it : this, no doubt, has been contrived on purpofe to raife the expedfatiou of 
the pcojile, and by rendering the fight of the idol more rare, to favour the im- 
pofition of the Brahmens. The moment being come, I was permitted to Hand 
on flu' IK ps in front of the thrcHiold without, (having put oiV my flioe.s to 
plcafc the diiei'ilors of the i eremony, though it would not have been infilled 
on,) while a crowd furrounded me, impatient to obtain a glimpfc of the aweful 
figure AA it hin. A hoy, being placed near the door-Avay, waved and played the 
concave, mirror, in lucli a manner, as to throAv gleams of light into the P.igoda, 
in the deepefl: rccefs Avhercof Avas difeoA'ored, liy means of thefc ronife.ation.s, 
a fmall, oblong, roundifli white Hone, Avith dark rings, fixed in a filver calc. 
I Avas permitted to go no farther, but my curiofity Avas noAv fufficicntly fatis- 
ficd. It a]i]iears, that this god M,iH'u‘itr/ee is no other than the to 

which fuch reverence is paid by certain caHs of the Gentoos; and the rc.ifon why 
he is here rcprefcntcd by Hones uiiAvrouglit, may Ire undcrflood from the Bn'di- 
mens’ account of the origin of this place of worfhip. My interpreter had been 
admitted the day before into the fttuffum fanBonm, and allowed to touch the 
Hone, which he fays is fmootli, artd fhining, and that the dark rings or flreaks 
arc painted on it ; probably it is an agate, or fom’c other Hone of a filicidns 
kind, found near feme parts of the Kifhna, and of an uncommon fizc, Tlie 
fpcculums were of a whitifh metal, probably a mixture of tin and brafs. 
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Tlicfl* arts, defigncd to impofc on th< credulity of the ignorant fupcrftitlous 
crowd, fecm to have been cultivated fucccfsfully here, and tlie difficulties at- 
tending the journey, with the wild gloomy appearance of the country, no 
Uuubt, add to the aweful impreflion made on their minds. 

1 he Brdbmens having given me the following account of the origin of the 
Fagoda,. I ini'ert it here, as it may lead to farther enquiry, and by acomparit'on 
willi other accounts, however dilguifed by fable or art, fome light may be 
thrown on the hillory, and nunners of a people fo very iutcrefting. 

“ At Chundra-gumpty-patnum, twelve parous down the river on the north 
“ fide, formerly ruled a Raja of great power, who, being abfent fevcral years 
“ from hishoufc, in confequenee of his important purfuits abroad, on lus re- 
“ turn fell irv Iwc with his own daughter, who had grotvn up during his long 
“ abfence. In vain the raotlier rcprefcoted the impiety of his paffion : pro- 
“ cceding to force, his daughter fled to thefe deferts of Porwuttura, flrfl: utter- 
“ ing ewrfesand imprecations t^ainfl her father ; in confequence of which, his 
“ power and wealth dedlncd r his city, now a deferted ruin, rcmaiirs a monu- 
“ ment of divine wrath j and himfclf, (truck by the vengeance of Heaven, lies 
“ deep beneath the waters of Piittcla-gunga, which are tinged green by the 
'■** fliing of emeralds that adorned his neck.'*' Here is a fine fubjed tor a fa- 
ble ; k may, however, furniflr a clue to hiflory,. as tire ruins of this once opu- 
fent city arc ftik liud to cxifl. This account of the origin of the devotion here,, 
bears a gnat tctontblancc to that of the pilgrimage to Moufcrcat in Catalonia, 
mentioned ia BartUi*$ travels. 

^ The princefs was called Muliicti'-Javi, and lived in this wildernefs.. Among 

bet cattle, was a remarkably fine black cow, which ihe complained to her 
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“ henlfmen, never gave her nvilk. He watched behind the trees, and faw the 
cow daily milked by an unknown perfotu Maltca-Divi informed of this, 
“ placed herfelf in a convenient fituation, and beholding the fame unknown 
“ perfon milking the cow, ran to drike him with an iron rod or mace, which 
“ llic held in her hand ; but the tigure fuddenly difappeared, and to her altonillw 
“ ment, nothing remained but a rude (liapelels ftone. At night the god ap- 
“ pcared to lier in a dream, and informed her, he was the perfon that milked 
“ the cow ; the, therefore on this fpot, built the firft temple that was conlccratcd 
to the worfhip of this deity reprefented by a rtide ftone.” 'Hiis is the fc- 
cond temple tliat \v.a3 Ihcwn yefterday, where he is exhibited in the rude 
ftate of the firli difeovery, and is called Mtuii-Mulla^Carjee or Mtillecarjet ; the 
other temples were aftenvards built in later times, by Rajas and other opulent 
pcrlbns. The lingam, fliewn by rcfle<ftcd light in the gilded temple, has alfo 
Its hiftory and (lories, ftill more abfurd and W'ondcrful, attached to it. It was 
brought from the (now deferted) city of Chundra-goompty-patn.im. The 
princefs, now worfliippcd as a goddefs, is alfo called Rrama-RinnhOf or 5/f> 
chiJlum-RMnbo, from whence this Pagoda is called Strkhilhm, She delights pe- 
culiarly in Perwuttura, but is called by eighteen other names. 

It may be proper here, to take notice of the carvings on the outer walls, as 
they are remarkable for their number, and contain lefs of thofe monftrotw 
gurcs lhai other buildings of this kind. It would appear tliat the llorics re- 
prefented on feveral divifions, or compartments, are defigned to imprefi on the 
mind fome moral Icflbn, or to heighten the reverence inculcated for the objeft 
of adoration here. The cuftoms and manners of the Gentoos ; their arms, 
drefs, amufement^, and the parade and ftate attendant on their fovereigns, in 
former times, might be elucidated by a mbute infpeiftlon of the figures repre- 
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Icntcd oti the walls ; drawings of which, and tranflations of, or extrads from, 
any hook^ or inlcriplions, that might be found, having relation to tliera, w'ould 
be ulofnl U) that end. ' ’ • 

The fcvcral Pagodit, Choultric*;, and Courts, arc enclofed by a wall 6do feet 
long ancl-jio feet broad. In the centre of this inclofure are the more ancient 
buildings already' deferibed, below the level of the principal gate. A road or 
avenue, twenty-four feet bro.ad, goes parallel vviiliout to this wall, from wliencc 
is a dcfcc-nt by fteps to garderfs oh the north fide ; from the call gate a double 
colonade run^, I'iO yards, forming a ifrccl ; an oblong tank is on the weft lido, 
fioin wdiich water w'as condiuftcd to refervoirs in the gardens, but tliLfc arc 
now entindy ncglceftcd ; the town or pettah covered tlic fouth fide, and tlic S. K. 
angle ; the form of the inclofure is an ohiong fquarc, with one fquarc pro- 
jection to the weft. The great gateways arc, as ufual, fupported by It one pil- 
lars, leaving .apartments for the guard on cacli fide the cntr.ancc : they arc co- 
vercil with fpircs of brick work ; and thi,s, with the pili n' between, beiiin; re- 
tired fome feet williin the line of walls, Ihcws ih.at thicv are ot' more modern 
conftriftdion, though the. fiiircs arc rather ruinous : and it may he proper lo re- 
mark, that thefe brick fpires, formed of fcveral ftories with fmall pihifters, of 
no regular order, and the niches ornamented with figures in plaiftcr, feem to 
be the latcft invention ufed in the Pagodas, Ihofc with pyramidal roofs, llep- 
falhion, and the fummit crowned, fometimes by a globe, arc more ancient and 
of feveral fifes, fo low as four feet in height ; built of flonc, and feem to be 
the firft improvement on the early rude temples of rough ftoncs fet up on end 
to cover the image of the god. Thefe firft attempts arc frequently feen among 
the hills. The wall of the inclofure is built of hewn blocks of the greyifh 
fioiic, from fix to feven feet long by three high, exaftly fqu.arcd and laid toge- 
ther, and about eight or nine rows of thefe, from the level of the interior 
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pavement, leaves its height, from twenty-four varied to twenty feven fi el ; i!u- 
whole of the wall on the outfide (being 2,1()0 feet by twentv-foiir, allowino 
■210 for the opening of the gates and fqiiare projection on the welt lide) is co- 
vered with carvings and figures fcidpturcd out of the block. Eviry linglc 
block has ti run, or hordei, railed round it, within which, the carvin^^is railed 
on a level with the run, deligned evidently, to proteCt the figures from iniurv, 
wliilc railed upon the wall. 

'I'helirft and lowed row of thefe fioncs is covered with figures of elephants, 
harncHl'd in (litiercnt ways, as if led in proccllion, many of them twiliingup 
trees with their trunks. — '2nd. The fccoiid row is cliiefly occupied witli 
1 qiicitrian fulijeCts ; horfe s led ready fiddled and their manes ornamented, others 
tied up to [)i!l.ar', fomo loofc ; a great many horfemen are reprefented, engaged 
in light, at full gallop, and armed W'ilh pikes, fworib, and ihields ; others arc teen 
hunting tl’.c tyger, and running them tlircmgh with long fpears. Tlic riders arc 
repreleiited eery fmall in proportion to tlic herle., jirutiahly to (iiliineuilh tlie 
lizc of the latter, as a fmallcr call fceins intended to be repret'ented amont’' the 
ltd holies, where a fcwaic leen lower in fize, fomething relemliling the Acheen 
breed of horfes. All thefe figures are very accurately detigned. It \< romarka- 
ble, that fcveral figures arc repret'ented gallopping off as in flight, ami at the 
I'ame time dr.iwingthc bow at lull llrelch ; tlicfc Parthian figures feem to have 
entirely dropped tlic bridle, both hands being occupied by the bow ; fume of 
them are feen advancing at full fpced, and drawing the bow at the fame lime. 
'J'his mode appears to have been pra^filcd by the Indians, a.s it is highly jiroha- 
blo, tliat the arts of common life only, are here reprefented in the lower row. — 
3d. On the third row, a variety of figurc.s are reprefented, many of them 
hunting pieces ; tygers (and in one plate a lion) attacked by fcveral perfons ; 
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crowds of people appear on fool, many armed with bows and arrows, like the 
Cliiiiluars; many figures of Byrraggies orJogics arc feen dilUnguilbed by 
large turbans, carrying tlielr flicks, pots, and bundles, as if coining from % 
journey : feme leaning on a flick as if tired, or dccrcpid from age ; others ap- 
proaching with a mien of refpcdl and adoration. — The fourth, fifth, fixth, and 
feventh row.s, arc filled (as it would appear from the fcanty inibrination I vm 
able to obtain) with reprefeiitations of fevcral etent? regarding the deities of 
tlic place, or expreflive allegories of the moral and religious dogmas of the 
Brahmens ; and proliably fomc may record particular events of real hillory. — 
The eighth has fewer carvings than the rcfl, fome flones arc occupied by a 
finglc flower of large fizc, perhaps intcmlcd for the facred flower (/o/o^) : and 
feme, though but a few, by the figure of a god.^Thc ninth, or upper row, 
is cut into openings, in the manner of battlements, and the lloncs, between 
each of thefe apertures, arc alternately fculptured with tlic figures of the 
Lingain, and a cow (haded by an umbrella, to fignify its pre-ennnenLO. 

'I'o examine the particular groups reprefented, would have taken up nuicli 
more time than 1 could fparc, but I particularly noticed the following : ifl, a 
figure with five heads, weighing two figures in a balance : one of them appears 
to have a little out-b;ilanced the other. From what I could underfland from 
tlic Brilimcns, this was meant for Bra'h.ma weighing and &iva, or 6'«/- 

ramca ; the Utter is heavieft. This alludes to the different feds, or followers 
of Vijhm and ^'iva. Another figure alfo reprefented two perfons weighed in a 
balance, both equal, but the explanation of this I could not learn. 

12nd. Several people pulling at the head and Uil of a great fnakc, which 
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is twilled round a L'm^am. Tliis I )iad feen carved on tlic walls of the pagoda 
of IFcnfipnetta, near Siilouf, in September 1792. 

3d. Elephants treading a man under foot. 

4th. A naked figure of a woman approaching the Lin^m : in her left hand 
flic holds the final! pot ufed for ablution •. in lier right a firing of beads 
(hgam Vitlu) ; a hand appears ilVuing from the 

The /?r./7;wiw explained the meaning of this fculpturc, “ Acuma Dhvi 
“^Miaked, approacliing to worlhip the Ungtiin ; a hand appears luddenly from 
*' it, waving, and a voice is heard, forbidding her to approach in (hat indecent 
“ fituation." A maxim of decency, in the height of religious zeal is here in- 
culcated. 


ath. The fiory of MAi.nF.c \nji'. n and the facred cow (the origin of the pa- 
coda) is reprefcnlcd in two difle.rent places. 'I he cow apjiear.-i vvitli its udder 
dillended over the Lin^am, wliicli differs from the account of the linilnnctis in 
not being reprefonted as a rough ffonc ; a perfon near a tree is feen, as if look- 
ing on ; a kind of divifion leems to feparate. thefe figures from a woman, in a 
fitting pnflure, with an umbrella held over her, to denote liipcrinr rank ; on 
the right behind a tree, is a figure very indirtiniff, probably intended to rc- 
prefent the herdfman ; the trees are badly executed. 

6th. Among the number of animals in the proceffion on the fwond hand 
third row, two camels arc rcjircfcnted with a perfon on each, beating the 
or great drum. 
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7th. In one rompartincnt the figure of' :m alligator, or crocodile, with its 
fealc'-, and inonttrous teeth is feen, running ojku mouthed, to devour a perfon 
lying before it ; two women are (landing near a third feated ; they are look- 
ing on a ehild near them. I got no e.KpIanation of this. 

fttli. .An clejihant and tyger figliiing. 

'I'he fculplures on the fouth and cad lidcj arc in good prcfcrvation ; tliofe on 
the well ,md north are more injured hy the wealher. The age of the full temple 
might paliaps he dilcoscred from the inlenpiions, if a tranllation of them 
r -’'hi be obtained. I could gain no information on thi^ hc.ad ; but I fufpedl 
. ; Inulding he of higher antniuity tlian the knowledge, or, at lealt, than tlie 
vile of gunpowder among thefe people; becaufe among fo great a variety of 
arms as are Iciilptured upon the walls, fwords, bows, pikes, arrows, and Ihields 
of ,i round figure, the matchlock is not lie found, though a weapon fo much 
in vile among the /iv/zi^enr. On enquiring of tiie Braknuns the meaning of thcle 
carvings, one of them replied, “ it w.is to Ihew how the Gods lived above 
hut indeed they Icem to have lofl all traces of any knowledge they may have 
formerly polielicd, and to be funk into the profoundell ft.ite of ignorance. 
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REMARKS ON THE PRINCII'AL yKRAS AND DATES OF 
THE ANCIENT IIINDCS. 


RY Ml!. JOHN IIKNTI.KV, 


'' I ’'HE coni'ufioii ,111(1 tlirkncfs tint pervade and overfpicad llie lluulu chro-- 
nology, I am inclined to think, proceed from two (iidinenl. canfes ; 
the one, oamg to tlic fancy of their fi/i/V'wrw and jiocH, in difgiiidn; and 
cmhclliriimp; their Iiiflory with allegory and li(Sion ; llic oilier, to the ignor- 
ance of the modem HikJik, who, nor able to (lifcern the dilil rence bet.veen 
tlie feveral .tms and modes of dating, which were made ufe of by ihcir anci- 
ent hiftorians, Br/tlimnis, and poets, in rccoiding pall event>, h.ive blended 
the whole together, into one mat's of .ibfnrdily and contradi(‘'tmn. 


At tliis d.iy, it is not eafy to difeover the meaning of all the dilferent modes 
of dating formerly in nfe. It appear.'>, lioweier, from hiliorie.d fi 'K, ih.it tie v 
were molily, if not all inwiiuHy \Uc Cuw, but etfenli.illy diircicnt in oii.-i 
relpeds: — they all went under the a])pclhilion of v/gn, divine asys, .I//,/,. ,//;. 

fee. but the divine ages, i\c, of the .iliioiminerv 

were dillerenl in point of duration from thole of the Ih and p.H't ., and 
thole of the Brahmens and poets were, in like manner, dillerent liom ile-f' ol 
others ; hence it becomes abfolntely necefiary that we kno.v the ditf n k h ■ 
tween each, that i,^, the alironomic, the poetic, he. he. from en h oihei IhIok- 
wc can attempt to analyze the HmJu clironotogv on true jirin' iph.i. Ii i„ from 
this mode alone that we can difeern truth though dilgmfcd by li('(ion ; aivi, 
until the gordun knot, made fail by the hind of modim times, be nmied. 
much will remain in obfeurity. 

^ q ■’ The, 
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Til'- .iliM-'iiv.nuc Mip, (liMiK* ;i;as, &<. . arc the oiil\ periods in wliith ihe 
n i\ iui:ui)a (•! \^:\r^ rncaur, <irc ii(jt cohumIuI : it may not thcrctore be 
1 !;< ‘'jia I proceed faithei n* (t itc ’aIuU tliclc periods arc, andi their dura- 

'rill' ('</![.: 1) tlu pneatell of all ihc altiduoiiiii.al p(*rlod>, and the diiraiioii 
(d It 1. 1 ; loouoooo Mans. 'Thii pcaiod s compofed, or mad(‘ up, of the 
Irllhr OM kc. 111 the folloump^ manner. 

1 \ [A, a Ah,U(/, i Y/e/j, a aiul a (\ili mah^ one di\ine 

aju oi lA/Vu' / I Miihii with a Sdf/JJn, ( tjual to a Su/i,/ \ 7 :;, lu.ihe 

1 1 h//;a , and It ManWiinfiif iis co:n[K)lc a ('jlfii. at tie lonuncnce- 

lucnt of w In Ji tin r^ i , alio a Xu//*//;;, e([iial to a dhhc diir.aiuii ot 

e\u li |K‘ii(id n a. IoHo'as : 


.S,.7 Jin at the bcyiniunp of tiu' 

( \ilj A 


• 

1 72 ^ 0 ; *0 

A,//u/ p.'O' 

- 

- 

1 7 


7/'7r; MM 

- 

- 

I'^udoi !(.) 




< 

80 louo 



- 


•i:i'2ooc' 


(hic du\ine Age or Milui juj; 

- 

- 

4 :i '20000 


; 1 MaIl: \:ijs 


- 

30U7'iOOOO 


\d» 1 a tV/ iJlii 

- 

- 

1728000 


\ ]Lr::,nJn>J 


- 

308 1-18000 


1 1 

\ CnJ!, or a I'laiu! pciiod 

. 


• 

4318272000 

4320000(XK) 

1 nc ( h//'.; IS an anomaliltic 

j'criod, 

at the 

end of which llic Ilitu/u 

ItianomcM' la\ tluit the places 

ut' the 

planet's 

nodes and a 

pfidts will be 


prceifcly 
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])rccifcly tiic fame as at the bi'iMnniiu^ ut u ; and the commrrtru r.* u . 
when the lun, mooHj and all the pLinet'^, novlos and vipiuie'^, wlk' in ,i liite Ck 
conjun^hon, in the beginning' ot Aiie^, or Ipjj.ssi.M); MaiMigo: iw 

Miifnvutitut iis^ 'i3 \!r^s ol i!ir (L\enth l/.y/reu''//.;;./. and vi'' l u .w the 

‘^'iOSp/ih Near of tin- C//' i.y, of tlie twenty foiiuli I/./*., » _ in in>A 
( A'^ 179^0 (<l the 'The ancient iliionnirkC i ne^ii pn'iiil'’, 

f(^r the lake of eonven/unee, nude the iirefenl ( .:i i v- (^l'‘h' //n,, oi c’ n !i 
there aic now av^()7 uaf' expired, to eommence wiien ,n'( ihc Init tir 

'i 1 ()()()( ) u aiw were elaplul ol tlicabo\e mentioned r.'v o( the 
toiirih d/a//ap.gg ; and we are now only in the \e.ir ol'th> llio’-l i di’ 

C)! that pt'fiod. f ill. Ill (!uixh)io b\ w iv ot ditin; you, ( nl tl i pule,/ 
the Alb'onuiiiie Adra.*’ 

I'lie eaid poet^ nt imltatum ol the iliionoinu pMiu(l, aiai.e 

guen, mu'ntcd orher'> for thur liilioiv and poctiv. 'I'i^lc I {': ,!! u i ^ niiili 
b\ lilt' naini' ol boetu' A ’es/’ or aT.n, becanl'' t’ n un'K'hdi^d l y 
fet'on. Old eovered cu'cr with a niNlurion^ \cil * • i . \ pgiai the 

fame a^ l!ic' aldrononiic piTiodn but hitiorical f.n'i- piou tl.un to 1\ ctluniailv 
difiereiit in point of' duiMtic>n : one allionomit Near huig; .oiul lo Uioo p( . 
tic one^ : lienee 


A Poetic Sjfva v/gg of 

17'2.SCK)(» UMl . 1. 

only 

I'nta v//g^ of 

r^oOooo 

1 Oit) 

/>)nc/y’jrp.vg ot 

SfilO'K) 

SOI 

Call v/O' o{ 


A ;i 


The firlt ofthefe Foctic Ages, or Satyayiig, rommuKul at the cic.aien an*! 
the reft in (uceelllon^ agiee.iMe to tlic luilowing linn! ehiom I** ni,,d table, 
continued down to the prefent tunc. 
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t'lllOXOLOGICAL TABLE OE ANCIENT yE.RAS, &c. 



]^''f!l(i/l /Krds, 

Yciv' of flic U'oi 

'U. 

AJhommic Mra, 


0 

Adam 

0 

Ca],1 YIG 

0 


1 


1 


1 


130 

Sktu bom 

1.30 


151 


(105 


pOf) 


731 


((Of) 


pod 


823 


lojf) 

Noah horn 

105() 


821 


Hi5f) 

Flood 

iti.'if) 




1-28 


1/28 

pR \ 0 1 \ 

UM)0 




1720 

BrunA I. 

1002 


1 

Nimho I) 

17H7 


1 (' 13 


1 ri() 


1 OOf) 


1 101 


177 


IpO? 

Si si'Nn A 

1 1 U) 

1 

I > m m w \('in' , . 

Ann \ii \M 

lpd8 ! 

N A M) \ 

1 K't) 

1 

.l.aiklOli: 

Noaii'.s dcatli 

'200() 

('ll AN on A (Lrj A 

noj) 


?. ;o 


20 1 1 

I’uSIirAMU'KA 

1 / 30 


•2/8 ! 


2101 

VaSODK VA 

Irt IH 


:ii(i 


2,504 


1851 


(i/I) 


2()-l 1 


U)‘20 


770 


2753 


lp‘20 


on 


2/58 


li)'25 


10'25 

P.\n \ s \ u.\ 

2825 


1030 


Uam.v 10, iO 

Yi’DHISH 1 IllK 

2825 


2075 


1007 

V V A S V 

2830 


2119 


1007 

Paiocsiu r 

28,35 




Vai.mic no'2 


2080 




1 107 


3024 




1 1.5 2 
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• I'lic commenced in I'cbrusiy, in the <)06th year of the world. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ANCIENT /ERAS, ?ic. coutimicJ. 



Poelii'.tl /Eras. 

loi/ uf the 

Il'oiLI. 


CrsiiA 1 


ao'i') 


7‘ 


a()()8 


:.;u) 


3334 

w. 

^ (? 

1 o7(i 


a()()() 


070 


ajoo 

^cq 

7/0 


a 800 

C) . 

8(j'I 


a888 




vj8S() 


1 


3pj0 


()■.» 


3()83 



CiiKis r 

4007 


lip 


4073 

■' 1 

185 


4083 

^ ^ i 

M/7 


408 eS 




4 1 88 


300 


4320 


432 i 


4321 




4303 


1 


4320 

<b . 

183 


402 1 


200 


4720 

„ 

300 i 


4p20 

r* 

4(K) 


5120 

.* >» 

(joo 


5320 

8iK) 


3520 


1000 



1200 




Current year 1483 

Current year 

5803 
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III tlic preceding table, 1 liavc placed tlie beginning of the aftronomic 
a'lM ol tiu; ("u’liyu", of which 4897 yean were expired in laft in the 
(.(I'itli u-ar of the world ; at which time ()05 years were elapfed of the Safj’a 
ol ilic reckoning from its comnicnceinent at the Creation ; hence it is 

Iclf-evideiit that the notion of the modern IhnJus, who have confounded the fa- 
hiiloiH or fictitious ages of tlieir Poets witli the agronomic periods merely from 
a limilarity of names, arc- not only erroneous, but even quite oppofite to the 
true intent and meaning of the ancient Hindu writers theinfelves ; who, it may 
1)C jirovid, have fometimes adopted tlic aftronomic a'ra of llic CuHjr/ii, during 
the periods of the 'JVfta and Divtif^tir yn^s of the Poets, and made ufe of either 
■rra, (agronomic or poetic, and fometimes both), according as it I'uiled their 
fine)-, fur recording not only pafi events in general, but even one and the fume 
event. 

The firfi inffance I fliall mention by way of proof is that of Bcnit v the an- 
ti( lit Mkhccuv of the IJindus. The late. Sir William Josks, wliole name 
c.ui never be mentioned but with higheft eftcem, places the ancient Bunn \, or 
Mkucuuy who married Ii..\ a daughter of Noah about the beginning of tlic 
Tretit yntr ; contemporary with Jisc’hwacu the fon of Noaii. Now' the 
'Hindus in general, and the hhagtnvatamrita in particular, fay that “ Bldha be- 
“ came vifible the lOOid year of the Cahyug" (allroiiomic nera) : let us there- 
fore examine this matter a little, and fee whether this is not the fame Budha 
who is recorded as living near the beginning of the Tretayug of the Poets ; 
contemporary with the fon of Noah. Firfi the 10(>2d year of the. Cali yug 
was the 1807th from the Creation. Secondly, Noah by the Mofuick account, 
did not die before the iOOfith year from the Creation or about 100 years after 
tlic appearance of Budha. Thirdly, and laftly, there was but one Budha in the 

time 
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time of Noah ; and he is faid to have married Ii.a, the daughter of Not ii ; 
hence we may fafely infer, that the Budha, wiio appeared in the ICKWd year of 
the Cali yug, or I907 of the Creation, was the very f.tme that married Noah's 
daughter, and is recorded as living near the beginning of the I'rcta yug of tlip 
Poets. Here we may plainly fee, that the events, as well as the time, perfectly 
coincide ; for the 1002d year of the Cali yug correfponds not only with tlic 
latter days of No ah, but alfo with the 179th year of the Treta yug of tlio po- 
ets, as may be feeii from the preceding table. 

I Hiall norv mention another in(V.ance, which, while it confirms what I have 
above faid, rcfpccding tlie ancient //;W?r writers or hifiorians, adopting the aflro- 
nomic aera of the Cali yug, at dificrent times during the periods of the Treta 
and Dwapar yugs of the Poets, will at the fame time explain the caiifo of all the 
confufion and abfurdities which at prefent appear in the ancient hifiory and 
chronology of the ilmdus. * 

Vai.mic and V’’yasa were two ancient contemporary bards, whom the modern 
IliiiJus feparatc by no lefs a period than BtilCKX) years, hrlicving Vai.mu; 
to have lived near the dote of the Treta yug, and VS'Asa near the clofc of the 
Dwapar yug; and though they cannot but admit that the two bards had fic- 
(|ucnt!y converted together on the fubjed of their poems, yet they will ra- 
ther account for it by tuppofing a miracle, than allign any real or probable 
caufe for an abfurdity, fo contradidory, not only to nature, but to common 
fenfe. 

\’'ya 8A was the fon of Parasara, an ancient aftroiiomcr, and Para- 
SARA was the grandfon of Vasxshtha, who was alfo an aflronomcr, 
and piahoita or family prieft to Kakk, king of AuJhy,i or Oud, who 

Vot. V. R r reigned, 
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rcigiwdi Recording <0 the Hindu accounts near the clofe of the Treta yug of 
the Poets, P4KA8A»(A, the father of Vv asa, was therefore about one or two gene- 
ration;! after Kama. But,. from the obferved places of the equinoxes ami folllices 
the year 3()00 of theprefent Cali yug, by one Vahaha, an allronomer, 
.apd their places as mentioned by Eabasaua, it would appear, that the obferva- 
tiojos of .the latter malLhavc been about 1680 years before Vakaha ; which 
wili^th,ferefore. place, Pakasara about the year 2825 of the world, correfpond- 
ing to tlie 1097th of the Treta yug of the Poets ; and as Parasara may have 
been tlicn lietwccn thirty and forty years old, we may place Rama about the 
year KKiO;' and Valmic and Vyasa about the year 110*2 of the Treta yug 
of the Poets, being the 2830 th of the Creation. Thefe years may not be the 
exatft times in which they refpc 61 ivdy lived ; but, I believe, they do not 
vary from the truth above forty or fifty years either way, and nearer than this 
we CitnnOt well expe^ to bring them. 

By having thus obtained the refpedive times or years in which Rama, 
Parasara, Vyasa, and Valmic lived, we have afeertained a point of the ut- 
moll importance to the chronology of the Hindus. 

The war of Mahabarat took place in the time of Vyasa, in confequence 
of which he wrote his epic poem called the Mahabarat, and on the compo- 
lition of which he confulted Varjaic. Vyasa was therefore contemporary with 
Chuishna, Arjun, Abiiimariyir, Yudhishthib, Paricshit, and others 
engaged in that famous war. 

Shortly after that war, and towards the clofe cd* the reign of Paric- 
SHiT, the Hindu hiftorians of that part of. India, where Paricshit reigned, 

began 
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began to lay afide the Poetic ®ras altogether, .niul to .adopt llie aftronomic 
oera of the Caliyug, of which near 2000 years were tlien expired. 

This circumftance of laying afidc the poetic ajras, and adopting the agro- 
nomic, it feems in the courfe of ten or twelve centuries alter liecamc cither 
totally forgotten, or mifunderftooil, fo much fo in fa(^, that the very adop- 
tion of the aftronomic aera has been taken, by the modem Hindus for the .ac- 
tual beginning of the Cali yug itfclf. This erroneous notion, together with 
tliofe which they entertained refpc(fting the duration of the difl'erent ages, the 
Satya, Treta, and Ehvapar yugs of their poets, which they tirmly believe 
to be the fame wuth the aftronomic periods of the fame name, and to liavc 
ended accordingly before the prefent Cali yug commenced, has been the caufc 
of all the confufion which appear in their ancient hillory and chronology. For 
finding the immediate fuccc'Hbr of Faricsuit mentioned in ancient Iiillory 
as reigning in the Call yug, tlicy concluded, though erroncouny, that Paric- 
surr muft therefore liave reigned at the olofe of the Ihvapar yug •, and 
from this circumftancc, having removed Partcsmit from tlic clofc of the 
the 'D da yug down to the clofc of the Ihiapar yug, they were then obliged 
to place YcDHi.siiTiiiR, Aujum, Chish.na, Habimanyu, and Vyasa, at 
the ckfe of the Jkvapar yug alfo ; by which means tlicy feparate Vyasa 
from V'’almic, his contemporary and friend, and the rclt who were engaged 
in the war, of Bharat liom their proper places in hiftory by 864(X)() years of 
the poets. 

It is owing to the fame erroneous notions tcfpeifting the Cali yug, that the. 
modern ITmdus have thrown the ancient hiftory and chronology of the kings of 
or into confufion. For having diicovered that Sahadsva, 
the fon of Jabasandha, wascontemporary with Yen hi shth in, they concluded 

C c 2 that 
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that RS'tliP} lihd alrfcady placed YuDHitfHTiriR at the 'clofe of the Dwaparyiig 
Hahadkva mall by at the beginning, of ' tlie Cali yug ; and therefore, with- 
out further ceremony, not only removed Sahadeva, but his nineteen fuccef- 
tiiTsfwhd formed a dynafiy in the family of Jarasandha from the proper pe- 
riod in hiftory (between the years 1020 and 2103 of the Cali yug) and placed 
tliem immediately before Pradyota, who began his reign in the lOOOth 
year of tlie Cali pig. This removal was produdive of two abfurditics at once, 
bbth of which are particularly noticed by the late Sir William Jones in his 
chronology of the kings of Magadha. The one, that in confequence of plac- 
ing the names before Pradyota they were obliged to aflert that the twenty 
princes reigned one thoufand years, that is from the beginning of the Cali 
yug in the year of pod of the Creation down to the 1005th. fo that they mull 
have then reigned as well during the flood as before and after it. The other’ 
that as a chafm had been formed in that part of the hiftory from which the twenty 
reigns were removed, in order to make up that chafm as well as they could, 
they were obliged to aflert, that a dynafiy of four princes of the Canna race, 
the firfl of whom (Vasud b v a) came to the throne in the year of the world 2753 
or 1 848 of the Gili yug, reigned no Icfs than 345 years. 

Now as YuDHisiiTinR was the uncle and immediate predecclTor of Paric- 
sHiT, and confeqviently contemporary with ParAsara the father of Vyasa ; 
it is clear that both Yuddishthir and Sahadeva mufl: have reigned about 
the year 2825 of the world ; which is about fcv<;iity-two years after the reign oj 
the above Vasudbva of the Cama race, and cortefpohding predfely with the 
chafm« 

Inoumerable otlier inftances;#tbe abturdines of tl^e modem might 

lie produced, but thofe, I have mentioned and explained, I tfaitik are fuffl- 


ciei.t 
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cicntt. I fliaU therefore conclude the fubjedt of the poetic tcras with the fol- 
lowing table, (hewing the moon’s age and month, with the day of the week on 
which the Satya, Treta, Dwapar, and Cali yugs of the poets rcfpcctively com- 
menced ; which will prove, beyond a probability of doubt, that they have no 
connexion whatever with the aftronomical yugs of the fame name, belonging 
to the fyftem of Meya explained at the beginning of this elTay ; for in the lat- 
ter all the yugs, Manwantaras, &c. belonging to the fydem begin unvariably, 
on the firft day of B^fakk, the moment the fun enters Aries in the ihnJu 
fpherc. 


Voctic JEras, 

\ 

Days of 
the Week. 

Satyayug 

Sunday 

Treta do. 
Dzvapar do, 
Cuii do. 

Monday 

Thurjday 

Tuefday 


Moons Age and Month, 

3d litthce of the moon of 
Bj/akh. 

Qth do. of do. Cartic. 

2eth do. of do. BhuJro. 

15 th do. of do. Magh. 


Xaii. I'iie Kmar month Ukes its name from the Tolar month, in which the new moon happnis 
to fjU. 30 titthccs make a lunation. 


With refpeA to the day of the week mentioned in preceding table fomc of 
the Hindu accounts diiFer. The moon’s age and month are extracted from 
the Broim furan, which agrees with iht Hindu cateadar, wherein the com- 
mencement of each yug is al(b recorded. 

The following tabic of the dales of the ten avafars or incarnation of the 
deity, which took place in the above mentioned yugs, is HUa^ed from an 

augum 
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au^'um ot (otiior called ** GttkjMiguhj^' fuppofed to have been written' by> 
SsEB or Sav. v a, a Hindu deity. 


TABLE OF THE AVATARS. 


AvMn. W«l D^y. Hcipcra 

iIMo TCiivo Monday 1 1 titthcej/^w<»/< 

I (Ihtro 

' 2 ,KirRMO Wednefday i Jojji' ho Rohini 

ajlloRAHO Sunday 7 MaghoA/wini 

4 Niieksinouo Saturday lABffMoSivati 
5 li A M 0 N 0 Friday 1 2 likadro Sravana 

(jPoRosuuAMO Saturday ^Byjakho Rohini 

7 Kamo Monday ^ Chitro Punatyobafee 

sKreesno Wednefday 2 i Bkuiro Rohini 

qBoodiio Sunday lo Afart Byfakha 

IOKolkee Saturday • 2AgrahamPurvi^ara 


The 111. 2nd. 3d. and 4th Avatars are fuppofed to have happened during 
the period of the Satya yug j the 5tli, 6th, and yth, in the Treta yug ; the 8th 
.and 9th. in the Dwapar yug ; and the 10th or laft in the Cali yug of the Poets 
long fioce pail. 

Having then finilhed whiit I had to (ay refpe^iog the .poetic leras and 
the abfurditics introduced into the hiiiory wd chronology of tlie Hindus, by 
confounding them with the aftrondmic fyftem of Mbya, I (hall now pro- 
ceed to a third^fyftem, wAcre^ij, |he . been 

but offliort duration, and to depend on the revolutions of cither Jupiter 
or Saturn. This fyftcm, like that of the poetic «ras, has been always 

confounded 
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confouilidcd with that of MbVa’s, and confeqnentTy the caufe of much confu- 

♦ 

iion in the records of ancient times. To diAinguiOr it from Mbya’s I (hall 
call it the Puranie Syftcm, and, by way of introdutAion, give the following 
table of the dates, &c. of the fourteen puranie Manwantaras, as contained in 
a Hindu book entitled the Uttara ChanJa, from which Captain Faancis 
WiLPORO was fo obliging as to favour me with on extradl. 


TABLE OF THE PURANIC MANWANTARAS. 


1 

Day of the Week. 

MoonsJ^e Ss' Mutil^Nak/hafra. 

1 

Began on Sunday. 

Qth titthcc oi ylfivin.Sravaua. 

2 

Thurfky. 

12 Cartic. 

'Vito Bha- 
dropada. 

3 

■ Monday. 

3 Chitr. j 

Critica. 

4 

Friday. 

3 Bahar: 

Htfia. 

5 

TuefJay. 

30 - Phalj^tm}^ 

Sohhhifa. 

6 

Saturday. 

11 Pons. 

Hhoitii, 

■7i 

— — Friday. 

10 4f‘^r. \ 

Sivi/ti. 

8 

Tuefday. 

1 

1 

* Outtrada. 

() 

Sunday. 

23 Srabon} 

Rhonini. 

10 

Friday, j 

15 alfar. I 

VttoraSara 

11 

Monday. 

15 —— Cartic}^ 

Critica. 

12 

Thurfd^l 

1 5 Phalgnn: 

Utiora- 

Pholguni. 

13 

— — . IVtdntfdayXi Chitr. 

Chitra. 

14 

WedmfdajM — — - Yoijkth. 

Jtyfla. 


• Onurada Bfqpean tacwte^< « Mhglb «Mi* ^ 30 or 3 1 aid before it cnlera 

Oauiado NaklhoU.. 


The 
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The order in which the above Manw'antaras. followed each other is not now 
known, but I have given them in the order in which tliey were written, in the 
memorial Jioh or verfe. However, os the firft Manwantara contmcnced juft 
when fifty years of Bra'hma’s life (that is one half of the giand cycle of 
tills fyftcni) were expired, it is eafy to perceive that the 13th on tlie lift muft 
have been the firft Manwantara; and I fufpcift that th? 10th was the fccond, 
the llth the third, the I2th the fourth, and the 14th the fifth Manwantnras, 
all of which appear to have been computed according to mean motions only, 
the other nine having the appearance of being computed according to the true 
place of the planet, on which the regulation of the periods depended. 


In this fyftcm, which appears to ha?e been in ufe before the lime of Mkya 
for yugs, viz. a Satya, Treta, Dwapar, and Cali yug formed a Maha yug ; fc- 
venty-one Maha yugs with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, formed a Manwan- 
tara ; and fourteen of fuch Manwantaras with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, or 
1000 Maha yugs, formed a Calpa ora day of Brahma, and his night was of the 
fame length ; 36o of fuch days and nights form one of his years ; and lOO 
of fuch years the period of his life or the grand Puranic cycle, in which all 
the planets with the nodes and apfides of their refpe61ive orbits were fuppofed 
to return to a line of conjunction in the beginning of Aries the point they fet 
out from at the commencement of the cycle. 

From the apparent ihortnefs of the Puramc J^ntt^ahtaras, (which probably 
did not exceed 3 or 400 years at moft) , and confe^quently of the Calpa, the 
cycle or term of Bra'hma’s life above mottion^ appears tq have been abfo- 
Intely itficeftkQf iiijtbis fyftem tqiendi^^ inapplicable ti^thepurpble of aftro- 

nomy. 
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ilotny. But in the fyiletn of Meya now in )ife that cycle is now totally un-» 
neceflary, nor does it in faft belong to it, as the OtJpa alone in the latter, 
contains all the lefTer cycles of the revolutions of the planets, nodes, &c. within 
the period of its duration. 

Meya the fuppofed authdr of Surya Sidhanta, lived in the Satya yug of the 
28th Maha yug, of the 7th Manwantara of the fifty-firft year of RrAhmns 
life, and probably finding the Puranic fyllcin cither inconvenient, or not fuf- 
ficicntly correft, he invented the prefent one on a much larger fcalc, extend- 
ing the duration of a Manwantara to 3084-18000 years, and fimplified the fyf- 
tern by making the yugs,&c. to depend on folar motion alone; by which mean# 
all the periods in his fyftcm begin inVIriably on the firft day of Byfakh, the 
moment the fun enters Aries in the Ifitidn fphcrc, W'hich circumflanccs alone, 
mull form a moft ftriking diftcrence between it, and the Puranic fyflem. 

In the Surya Sidhanta, Meya has fiated the obliquity of the ecliptic in his 
tinie at 24<», from whence Mr. S. Davis, a gentleman to whom the public 
is under very confidcrable obligations, for his valuable paper on the allrono- 
mical computations of the Hindus^ publiflicd in the A^aiic Refearchs, compuicd 
that fnppofing the obliquity of the ecliptic to have been accurately obh r\ cd bv 
the ancient .as twenty-four degrees, .and th.at it-; decreafo had been fiom 
that time half a fecond a year, the age or date of the Surya Sidhautu (in 1 /Ho) 
would be 3840 years ; therefore Meya mull have lived about the uar 
of the creation. 

The Iluidu books place rp£o.su Kam one of the incarnate ditmilics in tlie 8ih 
Manwantara of the /’wvwe fyflem, and fo they do \'y.v ss, and Ojoi n wio, 

\ OL. V. S f jjiy 
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the fon of Dnov mentioned in the MahahJmrati and fince the time of Vy- 
ASA t!ie remaining fix Manwantaras, liavc expired, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing table of all the Patriarchs or Mutioos, &c, from the time of Swoyom- 
juinoso or Adam, who lived in tJie firfi Manwantara down to the end of the 
fourteenth, which I have extradled from the Sreebhagobot, and from which 
fume rational idea may be formed refpetiling the duration of tlte Puranic Man- 
Kuniora now generally confounded with the periods of the fame name belonging 
to Mi.va’s fyftein, in which we are now no further advanced than to the 
fevciith Manwantara, and which was the fame when he wrote long before the 
time of V VASA. 

Table of the PATniAnciis or Mui^oos, and others^ during the fourteen 

Puranic Manwantaras. 

1ft MANWANTARA. 

SwovoMBHooBO, or Adam. Mimoo. Koochee, the hulbandof Akootee 
S oTORoopA, his wife Kordom, ditto of Debootek 

Preeyobroto, his fon 

Uttanpado, hisfccondfon Doksoprojapootee, ditto of Proso- 

OTEB 

AkootreSwovombhoos Tooreeto 

ift daughter Morebchee 

Deboote ditto, 2nd Meesro ditto 

VOGO 

PROSOOTEB ditto, 3d ditto 

2d MANWANTARA. 

SwAROcHEBso. Munoo Toorbbto 

Raja Dyumot his fon Ubjostombho 

Raja Suskno ditto , Rochono, & others. . 

Raja Rochbf.smot, ditto. 


3d 
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3d MANWANTARA. 


Utomo. Mutm 

Bedosuto 

PoBONO his fon 

Bhopro 

SniNJOYO, ditto 

Fromopo 

JoGOTRO, ditto 

SoTYO 

SoTYOJEET, and many otlim. 

4th MANWANTARA. 

Tamoso. Munoo 

Beerso 

Bressokuyatee his fon 

Bephrkbtoyo 

Norohketu, ditto 

JOTEERPMA 

SOTYOKHOROYO 

Treeseckhoesivoro, and tnanyothcri. 
5th MANWANTARA. 

Riboto. Munoo 

IIeronyoroma 

Botee his fon 

Beposeera 

Beendho, ditto 

Urphobahoo 

Bhootoroyo 

Beebhoo, and many others. 

6th MANWANTARA. 

Chaksooso. Munoo 

Apyo 

PuRRU his fon 

Horyosmot 

PuRRUSO, ditto 

Dweeroko 

SuPYUMNO, ditto 
Nobhogo, 7th ditto 

Montrodrumo, and many others 

Prop y UMNO, ditto 

7th manwantara! 

Vavioswata, or Noah. 

Munoo Preesodhro his 0th fon 

IcsHWAitu his ill fon 

Kobee, 8th ditto 

Nreego, 2nd ditto 

Deesto, gth ditto 

Dreesto, 3d ditto 

Baruno, 1 0th ditto 

SoRYATI, 4th ditto 

Apityo 

Norisyanto, 5th ditto 

S f 2 /th 
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7th MANWANTARA (continued.) 


Bosu 

Otri 

KuDno 

Bosisto 

Biswedebo 

Biswamitro 

Morudgono 

Goutomo 

Os NIK UMAR 

JOMODOONEE 

Ribhobo 

Bhorodwajo 

• 

Kosyapo 

PuHONDORo, and many others. 


8th MANWANTARA. 

Sadokni. Munoo 

PoRosu Ram 

Neeumoko his Ton 

Dipeiman 

Beerojoska ditto 

OsoTTHAMO fon of Dron 

SuTOPA 

Kreepo 

Beeroja 

Reesyoringo 

Omreetoprobho 

Vyasa or Byasa 

Gabolo 

9th MANWANTARA. 

Doksosaborni. Mumo 

Ghorbo 

Bootoketu hisfon 

Pako 

Diptiketu ditto 

Dyutimot 

Dreestoketu ditto 

Stkutho and many others. 

Morichi 

10th MANWANTARA. 

Bromosabornsb. Munoa 

SUKBBBTO 

Bhurisin his fon 

Sotyo 

SuRASONO 

JOYO 

Biruoho 

Murti 

Hobisman 

SoMBBOO and many others. 
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nth MANWANTARA. 


Dhomorsabornee. Mwloo 

Nebrbaxo 

SoTYo Dhormo his fon 

Roocheb 

Bihonogono 

Oruxo 

Kamogomo 

Bioretto and many others. 

12th MANWANTARA. 

Rudrosabornee. Mwm 

ToroMURTi 

Debobax his fon 

Toposee 

Upodebo ditto 

Ogneedroko 

Debosreesto ditto 

Gondhodhama and many ot 

IIoRlTO 


13th MANWANTARA. 

Debosaborxee. Mmm 

SUTRAMO 

Chitroseno his fon 

Neermoko 

Bichitro ditto 

Dibospotee and many other 

SuKORM.E 


nth MANWANTARA. 

Eexdrosoborni. Muuoo 

Ognkf. 

Urunggo his Ion 

Bahoo 

Bhuru ditto 

SoOCHEE 

Bodhxo ditto 

SUDHO 

Pobbtroo 

Magodho and many oiliti-.. 

Chaksooso 



Note. Several names in the foregoing table had tlic title of Devi, is, R, , jlu rs, 
&c. annexed to them, probably by way of diflimftion or prc-cmiiiciicc. 

Utomo, Tomoso, and Riboto, the third, fourth, and fifth Mwms, 
were the grandfons of Swovombhoobo or Adam ; Dokso Sabornkb, 
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The ()th Mutm was the fon of Basuno or Vabuno, the tenth fon of Vaivo- 
fiWAT.v ; therefore it is cafyto perceive that the Purame Mamantara, which 
was conlidcrcd in ancient times as the duration of the life of a Mtmo or PatrL. 
arcli could not be very long, and ought not to be c6n founded with the Man- 
wantaras of the prefent fyftera of Mbya, confifting of 808448000 years each. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


or the iblar and lunar line of princes, who are faid to have reigned in the Cities 
of Apdhya or Audh (now Ot*/), and Prahjhthana or Ftiora, otherwife liajii- 
mpoor (now Delh't) refpeAively, from about the beginning of theTreta yug of 
the Poets, or 1002nd year of the aftronomic Cali yug, down to the time the folar 
line of princes became cxtinA : when the country is fuppofed to have been 
conquered by fomc foreign power; probably Alexander. 


Poetic 

Aura. 

Solar Line. 

Year of 
the Wo. 

179 

IcSWACHU 

VicuesHi 

|1907 

t 

CUCUSTA 



Anknas 


s 

PRITHU 5 



VlSWAOAKD- 





is 

Chakdra 



Yovanaswa 


Srava 



VRlttAOHAS* 



WA * 10 



DllUKSHtljUA* 



RA 

Dbidhaswa 



Lunar Line. 


Budha 

PUBURAVAS 

Ayush 

Nahusha 

Yayati 5 

PuRV 

Janambsaya 


4flr. 
AHra 
C. Yug 

ioo2 



He- 
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Toetk 

JSra. 

Solar Lint, 

I - 

lamar Lint. 


HeBYASWA' 




NicOmbha 

( 



C»1SA$WA 15 

4 



Senajit 




Yuvanaswa 




Mandhatri 

I , 



PlTRUCUr.SA 

' 

Prachinwat 


TrASAOASYU 


pRAVlRA 


20 




Anaranta 


Mbnasyu 


Heryaswa ' 


Charvpada 


‘Prarona 

' 

SUDYU 


Trivendha- 


Bahuoava 

i: 

XA 




Satyavrata 


Sanvati 


26 



Q 

Trisancu 

1 

Ahanyati 

k*' 

feo 

IIarisckax- 


RauhrAswa 

?H ! 

DRA 




Rhoita 


Ritkyush 

*K. 1 

vl 

IIarita 


Rautimava 

h 

Champa 30 


SuMATI 


SUDEVA 


Aiti 


VlJAYA 


Dushmaxta 


Bharuca 


Bharata 


Vrica 


VlTATHA 


Bahuca 35 


Manyu 


Sahara 


Vrihateshe- 


AsmaxjAs 


TRA 


Amsumat 


Haslin 


Bhagkira* 


Ajamedha 


THA 


Ricsha 


SUUTA 40 


Samwarana 


Nabha 

a 

CuRU 


Sivo- 
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Voefu' 

Alras . 


Solar Line, 


SlNDhADWIPA 

Ayutayush 

Ritaperna 

Saudasa 

Asmaca 

Me LAC A 

Dasaratha 

Aidabidi 

ViSWASAltA 

CllATAWANGA 

DuUOUABAHU' 

Ualu 
Aj \ 

Oasaratua 


Kama 


10p7 VniAUBALA 
1107 VuiHADRANA 
•Urucrya 
♦Vatsavrjdha 
*Pra'ioyoma 


1296 


•Bhanu 

•Devaca 

•Sahadbva 

•VlRA 

•VridhasWa 



Year »/ 
tke fYo.l 

Lunar Line . 



ifumu 

Svratua' 

VinrRATHA 

45 


Sarvabhauma 



Jayasin$a 

Radhpca 

Ayutayush 

Acrodhana 

50 

1 

Devatiphi 

Rusha 

Dilupa 

Pratipa 



Santanu 

55 


Vachytravirya 

Pandu 


2825 

YuDHrSHTHIRA 


2835 

Parischit 

•Jakamajaya 

60 


*Satanica 

*SaHA8HINACA 

•Aswamedhaja 



•Asimachrishna 


' 

*Nkmichacra 

65 


*Upta 


3024 

••CHltllARATA 

1 


4 fir . 

Mra 

C.Yug 


45 


50 


55 


60 


65 


1920 

1930 


2119 


Du'iiptr 


JCyivapar or Brazen 


■iCRAS AND UATBS. 


poetic 


Solar Line. 


Lunar Line. 


1 CusHA 
Attithi 
Nishadha 
. Nabas 
PUNDARICA 
CsHEMADHANWAS 
Devanica 
Ahsniacu 
Paripatra 
Ranachaea ■ 
Vajranabha 
Arca 
S l/GANA 
ViDHRITI 
Hiranyanabha 
P uSHYA 
Druvasandhi 
Sudersana 
Agniverna 
S lGHIRA 

Maru 

Prasusruta 

Sandhi 

Ambrsana 

Mahaswat 

ViStYABHAHD 

Prasenhajit 

Tacshaca 

*Bankumat 


3025 •SuCHIRATHA 
♦Dhritimat 
•Sushi N a' 
•SuNITHA 
•Nrichaeshuh 
•SuCHINALA 
•Paripeava 

•SuNAOAR 

•Mkdhavin 
•Nri PANJAVA 
•Derv^ 

•Trini 

•Vrihadratua 

•SuDHASA 

•Satanica 

•Durmadana 

•Uahinara 

•Dandapani 

•Nimi 

•CsHlMACA 


VoL. V. 


Thvapo 
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33 R 


I’oiiic 

/hni. 



864 


Solar lane. 
^•’kacticas- 

\VA 

♦Sr ITtATICA 

♦Mauudeva 

*SUNASCHA- 

TEA 

♦PUSHCAHA 

100 

•Antaricsha 

*SUTAPAS 

♦AmithajiT 

♦Vrihadkaja 

*Barhi ;o5 

*Critaxjava 

*Rananjaya 

*Slocya 

*§UDHODAll0 

•Langalada 

*Prasenajit 

•CsUDRACA 
*SUM!TRA 
115 

117 



In the preceding table I have placed YubHiSHTiiiR in the year 2825 of 
the world correfponding to the 1097th of the Treta yog of the Poets, and to 
tiie 1920th of the aftronotnic Cali pg: that this is about the period 
in which Yudhishthib reigned I have not myfelf the fmalleft doubt, not 
only becaufe he muft have been contemporary with PaiCasaba the father 

of 
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of VvASA, but alfo on account of the coincidence of that period with the* 
chafm of the chronology of the kings of MaghaJa, which appears fufTicicntlj 
evident to have been ocoafioned by the removal of the dynafly of Sahadeva, 
wJio was contemporary with YuDHiSHTHin, from that period of liillory. 

From' the probabilities of the duration of life deduced from obfervations on 
bills of mortality, it appears, that the mean duration of huma;t life, taking one 
man with another, does not exceed thirty-two or thirty-three } cars. Admitting, 
however, the mean duration of life to be thirty-three years of this we cannot al- 
low more than a lialf, or fcventccn years at the utmoft, to each reign, in a long 
fucceflion of princes, Tliercforc, as Icsuwacu the fon of Noah, began his 
reign near the beginning of the Treta yug, or in the year 179 of that period, 
if we divide the rcimaining years II17 in the Treta yug by 17, we (hull have 
about fi.\ty-fix reigns from Icshwacu’s time down the end of the Treta 
yug and his number of reigns is confirmed by tlie place of Yt'DaisiiTHin i-n 
the table, being the fifty-feven reign, and at the fame time about 200 years 
before the end of the Treta yug ; fo that in all probability, it would re- 
quire at lead nine or ten reigns more, from his time down to the end of that pe- 
riod. After the fame manner, the number of computed reigns for the whole of 
the Dwapar yug or 864 years, would be fifty-one : which, with the. former 
nximber, make altogether II 7 computed reigns; and of this number, we find 
no more than 1 14 in the folar line of princes, and dill confidcrably Icfs in the 
lunar line. 

In confcqucnce of th? ancient hiftorians’ adopting the afiroilomic .rra of the 
Cali yug, at the clpfeof wign, as already noticed, Yudhish- 

THi* and .PARicsBiT’s in the lunar line, and with Vrimadbala and Vai- 
HADtiANA, their contemporaries in the folar line were removed (with others) by 

Tt2 the 
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the mode rn commentators from the olofe of the Trefa yug down to the clofe of 
tlic I);vaparyiig of the Poets ; tlierefore Rama was fuppofctl to liave been the 
lad prince of tlic folar line who reigned in Oud at the clofe of the Treta ytig : 
aacl as tliey had placed the immediate fucccflbrs of Paricshit at the begin- 
ning of the Cali yug; fo, in like manner, the immediate fucccflbrs of Vriha- 
nnAN-A may be fuppofed to have been placed at the beginning of the Cali yug 
allb ; hence the mode of corredion required becomes obvious. 

I have therefore reftored VarnADBACA and VuiitADRANA to their proper 
places in the Treta yug, as contemporaries with Yudhishthir and Paric- 
siiiT ; and the remaining names down to the end of that period marked with a 

were their fucccflbrs as placed in the Cali yug. 

The other names marked with a *, are the remaining princes mentioned in 
Sir William Jonks’.s chronology as reigning in the Cali yug ; all of whom, 
however, if they reigned at all, mud have reigned before the end of the Dwa- 
par yug of the Poets ; and their being mentioned by ancient hidorians as 
reigning in the Cali yug, does not at all imply that they reigned after the 
Dwapar yug, but only in the adronomical Cali ytig, which commenced the 
(jodth year of the Satya yug of the Poets, and has been unfortunately con- 
founded (by the modern Hindu commentators) with their Cali yug ; with which 
liowcvcr it has no relation except in name : or to fpeak more correctly, they 
have confounded the fictitious ages of the Poets with the real adronomic 
periods. 

With rcfpe6l to the chafin in the lunar line of princes after Jananujaya, 
the names that are miffing mud either have been loll, or ell'e, which is more 

pro 
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probable, mentioned by the ancient hillorians, as reignin'^ in the C.ili yeg 
of the allronomioal acra; and as Janaxuja^ a is the fiifi priiuo mcntioiu'd .is 
reigning in the Cali yug, in the lunar line, it is very probable, lie may he the 
fame perfon recorded as reigning in the Treta vug ; and if that ihould be the 
cafe, the eleven names that follow next to him, molt likely will be thole that 
fliould fill the chafms. 

At wh.at particular period of time, the folar line of princes became extiiK'f, 
it is not eafy to afeertain, by the table, it would appear, that it mull have been 
fifty years before the year .ISSS of the world ; but as I allowed feseiitecn years 
to e.ach reign, which is rather two much in a long fuccellion of cldell Ions, 
it is probable it mull: have ended about 100 years, at Icaft, earlier than g.M'ii 
by the tabic; which will place the end of the lull prince’s reign, about the. 
year 3788 of the world. 

Aoexan'DRU the Great paid his vifit to hulia about '200 years about the year 
3888 of the world, or eml of the Dwapar yug; but whether he was the eaiife 
of the folar line of princes becoming about that time cxtinfl, or whether 
PuAsr. N'AJiT (the laft prince but two mentioned in the. table, and wliotc name 
might be pronounced, or corrupted into PonASNAJiT, Pokusnajit, or even 
PoKcs ilfelf, leaving out the tcrmin.ition Najit) was the prince named Po- 
nes, whom Alexander conquered and took prifoner, I will leave toothers 
to decide. 


A CIIUOXOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the kings of MagtiJIui or lichar, from the reign of PnADYOTA, in the year 
1095 of the world, down to that of Chandkaiiija in the year :)55'1, con- 
taining a period of ifi-lQ years. 

Jtmw 
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Cali 

Yag 


J.-v 

MuiJi 


Cali 

Yng 

jinno 

ATufiS 


1 (}C)j 

Pradyota 

1000 


SUJYESHTHA 


Palaca 



Vasumitra 


VlSACHAYURA 



Abhadraca 


Kajaca 



PVlinda 


Nandivirda- 



Ghosha 


NA 



Vajramitra 

2014 

SiSUNOA 

1139 


Bhaoavata 


Cacaverna 



Dkvaboti 


CSHBMADHKK- 


2753 

Vasuhkva 


MAN 



Bjiumitra 


CsilETRAJIR- 



Narayana 


YA 



SuSARMAN 


ViDlSARA 


2825 

•Sahadeva 


Ajatauatru 



♦Marjahi 


Daubaca 


1 

•Sui'TASUAVA 




1 

♦Ayutayusu 


Naxubverd- ] 


1 

•NirAMITHA I 

1 

HANA 


' 

•Sunacsha- 


Mahanandi 


! 

TRA 

'240 1 

Nanda 

1-199; 


•Vrishetse- 

'2504 

Chandra- 

1599 


NA 


OUPl’A 



*Cabmajit 


Varisara 



♦SrUTANJAyA 


Asocaverd- 



♦ViPRA 


J HANA 



•SuCHI 


1 SUYASAS 



♦CSHKMA 


Desaratha 


i 

♦SUVRATA 


Sanhoatha 



•Dhermasu- 


Sahsuca 



TRA 


SOMASARMAN 



•Srama 


Satadhan- 



•Dridhask- 


WA8 



NA 


Vriaoratha 




'2641 

PVSHPAMITHA 

. 1736 


K 


Aonamitra 





1848 
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Jnno 

Mund'i 


3098 



CjU 

Yui 


Anm 

Mutuli 

*Sf.\iA'n 




SiVASWATl 

•SUBALA 




PURISHABHE- 

•SONITA 




RU 

*Saytajit 




SUMAKDA.VA 

Balix 

2193 



Chacoraca 

Crishxa 




Bat AC A 

Srisanta- 




Gomalik 

CAKNA 




PuRIMAT 

Pauunama- 

1 



Mbdasiras 

SA 




Serascanpa 

Lambodara 




Yajnyasri 

VlVILACA 




Vi;aya 

Meohaswata 




Chandra- 

Vatamana 




BIM 

Talaca 



3554 



Cih 


2010 


Tlie names with a * fet before them, are Ihofe whom I mentioned in the 
foregoing remarks, to have been erroneoufly placed by flic modern Ihmius be- 
fore Pradyota ; for, Sahadeva, the firft of the dynafly was contemporary 
with Yudhishthir, who reigned about the year 2825 of the world. I have 
therefore reftored them again to their proper places in hiilory, and by that means 
corrected the two abfurdities pointed out by the late Sir Wild.nm Jones, in 
the Hindu chronology of the kings of Ma^^adha or Uehur. 

Calcutta, 2nd Otdohr, 1796> 
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XXII. 

ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE HINDUS, 
AND OF THE BRA'HMENS ESPECIALLY. 

BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, ESO. 

ESSAY 1. 

nriiE civil Law of the Hindus, containing frequent allufions to tlicir rcli- 
-*• gious rites, I was led, among other purfuits connccJIcd with a late un- 
dertaking, to perufc fevenl treatifes on this fubjvt^, and tranflatc from the 
Sanfcrli fome entire truSls and parts of others. From thefe fources of informa- 
tion upon a fuhjecft on which the Hindus are l>y no means communicative, I in- 
tend to lay before the Society, in this and fubfoqiicnt eflays, an abridged ex- 
planation of the ceremonies, and verbal tranflations of the prayers ufed at 
rites, which a ITindu is bound conftantly to perform. In other branches of 
this inquiry, the Society mayexpeft valuable communications from our col- 
league Mr. W. C. BLAnuiERE, who is engaged in fimilar rcfcarchcs. That 
part of the fubjert to which I have confined my inquires will be alfo found to 
contain curious matter, which I lhall now fet forth without comment, referving 
for a fubfequent cflay the obfervations which a^c foggefted by a review of thefe 
religious pra6Iices. 

A Br&hmam rifing from fleep is enjoined under the penalty of lofing the bc- 
-ttcfit of all rites performed by him, to rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a 
twig of the racemiferotts '^g tree, pronouncing to himfclf this prayer, 
Attend, lord of the foreft ,* Soma, king of herbs and plants, has approached 
VoL. V. U u “ thee ; 
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“ thee : mayeft thou and hc .cUanfe my mouth with glory and good aufpiccs, 

“ that I my cat abundant food.” The following prayer is alfo ufed upon 
thin occafion, “ Lord of the foreft ‘ grant me life, ftrength, glory, fplendour, 
offspring, cattle, abundant wealth, virtue,, knowledge, and intelligence.” But 
if a proper witlic cannot be found, or on certain days when tlie ufe of it is 
forbidden (that is, on the day of the conjunction and on the firft, fixth, 
and ninth days of each lunar fortnight), he muft rince his mouth twelves times 
with water. 

Having carefully thrown away the twig, which has been ufed, in a place free 
from impurities, he fliould proceed to bathe, ftanding in a river or in other wa- 
ter. The duty of bathing in the morning and at noon, if the man be a 
houfcholder, and in the evening alfo, if he belong to an order of devotion, is 
inculatcd by pronouncing the ftridl obfervance of it in no Icfs efficacious, 
than a rigid penance, in expiating fins, efpccially the early bath in the months 
of Mdgha, PhJglma, and Cartica : and the bath being particularly enjoined 
as a falutary ablution, he is permitted to bathe in his own houfc, but without 
prayers, if the weather, or his own infirmities prevent his going forth ; or he 
may abridge the ceremonies and ufe fewer prayers, if a religious duty or urgent 
bulincls require his early attendance. The regular bath confifts of ablutions 
followed by worihip and by the inaudable recitation of the Gayalrl with the 
names of the worlds, firff fipping water, and fprinkling fome before him, 
tlic pried recites the three fubjoined prayers, while he performs an ablution 
by throwing water eight times on his head, or towards the fky, and concludes 
it by calling water on the ground to deftroy the Demons, who wage war with 
the Gods. id. 0 waters ! fince ye afford dcliglit, grant us prefent happinefs, 
“ and the rapturous fight of the fupreme God. 2d. Like tender Mothers 
“■make us here partakers of your mod aufpicious cfience. 3d. We became 


con- 
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« contended with your eflcncc, with which ye fattsfy the univerfc. Waters ! 

grant it unto us.” For, as otherwife expoonded, the third text may fignify, 
“ Eagerly do we approach your efBsnc^ which fupportsthc onivcrfal abode. Wa- 
“ters! grant it unto ua.” Ifi the Jgni furi'm the ablution is othenvife di- 
refted : “ At twilight, let a man attentively recite the prayers addrefled to 
“ water, and perform an ablution by tlwowing water on the crown of his head, 
“ on the earth, towards the fky ; agan towards the Iky, on the earth, on the 
“ crown of his head, on the earth, again on the crown of his head ; and, laftly 
on the earth.” Immediately after this ablution he Ihould fip water with- 
out fwallowing it, fdently praying in thefe words, “ Lord of iacrificc ! thy heart 
** is in the midft of tiic waters of the ocean ; may falutary herbs and waters per- 
“ vade thee. With facrificial hymns and humble folptation we invite thy pre- 
“ fence : may tliis ablution be efficacious.” Or he may fip water while he utters 
inaudably the myfterious names of the feven worlds. Thrice plunging into 
water he muft each time repeat the expiatory text whicii recites the creation ; 
and having thus completed his ablution, he puts on his mantle after waffiing it, 
and fits down to worffiip the rifing fun. 

This ceremony is begun by his tying the lock of hair on the crown of his 
head, wliile he recites the Giyatr'ty holding much ettfa graft in his left, and 
three blades of the lame grafs in his tight hand ; os wearing a ring of grafs 
on the third finger of the fame hand. Thrice fipping water wkh the fame text 
preceded by the myfterious names of worlds, and each time rubbing his hands 
at if waftiiug them ; and finally, touching witii bis wet hand his feet, head, 
bceaft, eyes, cars, nofe, and navel’, or his breaft, navel, and both ftiooldcrs, 
•nly (acorffing to auother ruk) be fhookk again fip water three times pro- 
Bounciug to himfelf the expiatory text wbich recites the creation. If he h.-ip- 
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pen to fncczc, or fpit, he muft not immediately fip water, but M touch his 
riglit car m compliance with the maxim, “ after fneezing, fpitting, blowing his 
imfc, fleeping, putting on apparel,- or ’dropping tears, a man ihould not im- 
mediately tip water, but firll touch his right ear.*’ “ Fire,” fays Parasaha, 

“ water," the v^i/as, “ the fun, moon, and air, all’refide in the riglit ears of 
“ hrihmanas. Ganga is in their right ears, facrificihl fire in their noftrils ; at 
“ the moment when both are touched, impurity vanifltes.” This, by the by, 
will explain the pradlice of fnfpcndtng the end of the faccrclotal ftring over 
the right car, to purify that ftring from the defilement which follows an eva- 
cuation of urine. The lipping of water is a rcquifite introduiSlion of all rites ; 
without it fays, the Samba purtina^ all afts of religion arc vain. Having there- 
fore fipped water as above mentioned, and palfed his hand filled with ’ water 
brilkly round his neck, whiic he recites this prayer ; “ May the waters pre- 
ferve me !". The prieft clofes his eyes, and meditates in lilcnce, figuring to 
himfelf that Bba'hma with fair faces, “ and a red complexion, rcfules in his 
navel ; Vishnu with four arms and a black complexion, in his heart; and 
“ Siva with five faces and a white complexion, in his forclicad." The priell 
afterwards meditates the holiell of texts during three fuppreffions of breath. 
Clofing the left noftril with the two longed fingers of his right hand, he draws 
his breath through the right noftril, and then clofing that noftril likewife with 
his thumb, holds his breath while he meditates the text : he thenraifes both fin- 
gers off the left noftril, and emits the breath he had fuppreffed. While he 
holds his breath he muft on this occafion repeat to himfelf the Gayatri with the 
myfterious names of the worlds, the triliteral inonofyllable, and the facred text 
of Bba'hme. a fuppreffion of breath fo explained by the ancient legiflator ; 
Ya'jnyawalcva confequcntly implies the following meditation, “Om! 
cartltl fky! heaven! middle region 1 placcof births ! manfion of the blelT- 
ed ! abode of truth !” 


“ We 
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*• \V e medit;ile.on tlte adoral^le light of the refpleodent Generator which go- 
“ verns our inlellcfts; which is water, luftre, favour, immortal faculty ot 
“ thought,' Br^ UME, earth, Iky, and heaven/' According to the commen- 
tary, of which a copious extraift fliall be fubjoined, the text thus recited figni- 
fies : “ That effulgent power which governs our intcllcfts is tJic primitive clc- 
“ ment of water,- the luftre of gems and other glittering fubftanccs, the favour 
“ of trees and herbs, the thinking foul of living beings ; it is the creator, pre- 
“ ferver, and deftroycr, the fun and every other dcit^ and all which moves, or 
“ which is fixed in the three worlds, named, earth, fky, and heaven. The 
" fupreme Bra'hme, fomanifefted, illumines the feven worlds ; may he unite 
“ my foul to his own radiance (that is to his oivn foul, wliich refides effulgent 
“ in the feventh world, or manfion of truth).” On another occafion, the con- 
cluding prayer, which is the of Biu'hme, is omitted, and the names 

of the three lower worlds only are premifed : thus recited, the Gnjtihi properly 
fo called, bears the following import : “ On that effulgent power, whicli is 
“ Bra'hme himfelf, and is called the light of the radiant fun, do I meditate ; 
“ governed by the myfterious light which refides within me, for the purpofe 
“ of thought ; that very light is the earth, the fubtil ether, and all which cx- 
“ ifts within the created fpherc ; it is tlic threefold world, containing all which 
“ is fixed or moveable ; it cxifls internally in my heart, externally in the orb of 
“ the fun ; being one and the fame with that effulgent power. I myfclf am an 
“ irradiated manifeftation of the fupreme Bua'hmb.” With fuch rcfle<ftions, 
fays the commentator, Ihould the text be inaudibly recited. 

Thefe expofitions are juftified by a very ample commentary in which nume- 
rous authorities arc cited ; and to which the commentatpr has added many paf- 
fages ftom ancient lawyers and from mythological poems, fhowing the efficacy 

of 
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of thcfc prayers in expiatkg fin : 48 the fiwegoiag explanations of the text arc 
founded chiefly on the glofs of an ancient philofbpber and iegiflator, Yajiiya- 
viakja, the following exttaA will coafill of Ihtle more than n verbal tranfla- 
tion of his metcical glofs t 

“ The parent of all beings prodnced all ftates of cxiftcnce, for he generates 
** and prefervcs. all creatures ; therefore is he called the Generator. Becaufe he 
“ fhines and fports, becaufe he loves and irradiates, therefore is he called re- 
“ iplendent or divine, and is praifed by all deities. We medkatc on the light 
“ which, exifting in our minds, continually governs our intellects in the pur- 

foits of virtue, wealth, love, and beatitude. Becaufe the being, who Ihincs 
« With feven rays, aflimung the forms of time and of fire, matures productions, 
“ is tefplendent, illumines all, and finally deftroys the univeife, therefore, he 
“ who naturally Ihines with feven rays, is called Light, or the effulgent power. 
“ The fitft fyllable denotes, that he illumines worlds ; the fecond confonant im- 
“ plic?^ that he colours all creatures j the laft fyllable fignifies, that he moves 
“ without cenfing. From his cherilhing all, he is called the irradiating Pre- 
« ferver.” 

Although it appears, from the terms of the text, (“ Light of the Generator or 
Sun,”), that the fun and the light fpoken of are diftant, yet, in meditating this 
fublime text, they are undiftinguiihed ; that light is the fun and the fun is 
light } they are identical. « The tame effulgent and irradiating power which 
animates living beings, as their foul exifis in die fky, as the male being re- 
fiding in the midft of the fun.” There is ctmfequently no diftinefiion ; but 
that effulgence, which cxifts in the hea« governing the intellcfts of animals, 
mufl: alone be meditated as one and the fame, however, with the luminous 
power refiding in the orb of the fim. 


« That 
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That which is ii^ the fun and thus called light, or effulgent power, Is 
adorable and muff be woHhippedby them who dread fucceUlve births and 
deatlis, and who eagirly delire beatitude. The being, who may be feen in the 
folar orb, muft be contemplated by the undcrllanding, to obtain exemption 
from fuccelSve births and deaths and various pains.”. 

The prayer is preceded by the names of the feven worlds, as epithets of it, 
to denote its efficacy ; lignifying, ‘ that this light pervades and illumines tlic 
feven worlds, which, fituated one above the other, arc tlic feven manfions of all 
beings : they arc called the feven abodes, fclf-cxiflent, in a former paiod, re- 
novated in this. Thefe feven myftcrious words, arc celebrated as the names of 
the feven worlds. The place where all beings, whether fixed or moveable, 
exill is called Earth, which is the firft world. That in wliich beings cxill a fc- 
cond time, but without fenfation, again to become fenfiblc .at the clofc of the 
period appointed for the duration of the prefent univerfe, is the world of rc-cx- 
iftencc. The abode of the good, where cold, licat, and light arc perpetually 
produced, is named Heaven. The intermediate region, between the upper 
and lower worlds, is denominated the Middle World. 'I’lie heaven where ani- 
mals, dellroycd in a general conflagration at the clofc of the appointed period, 
are born again, is thence ailed the World of Births. That in which Sanaca 
and other fons of Bra'hma, juffified by aufterc dcrotion, refide, exempt from 
all dominion, is thence named the Manfion of the Blcffed. Truth, the feventh 
world, and the abode of Bba'hmx, is placfd on the fummit above other worlds ; 
it is attained by true knowledge, by the regular difeharge of duties, and by 
veracity ; once attained, it is never loft. Truth is, indeed, the feventh world, 
therefore, called the Sublime Abode. 
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The names of lhe\rorids are preceded by the^^Ktivalitwnofylkbll, to ob- 
viate ilic evil confcqucapc anttpunepd A-Bba'iimana', beginning 

“ anil ending a ledluw of the vtdftt (or thentciulf irf" aojr holy -ftrsBii,) muft al- 
“ ways pronounce to.himfclf the-fyllable’d** f' ^Miuolefi tfaefyHable dw precedey 
“ his learning will Hip aw^ from him t #aind, unlefs h follow, noting will be 
“ long retained ; or that fyllable is prefixed to the fcvcral names of worlds, de- 
notiogy that the fcYen worlds are manifeflations of the power fignified by that 
“ lyilable. As tfie leaf of the fays YaTnvawalcya, “ is fiipported by 

“ afiagle pedicle, fo is this univerfe upheld by the fyllable im, a fymbol of the 
“ fupreme BaA^HME.” “ All rites ordained in the vida^ oblations to. fire, and 
“ folemn Ikcrificeg, pafs away, but that which pafieth not away,” fays Menu, 
** is declared to be the fyllable 6m, then called aefiora, fince it is a fymbol of 
" God, the Lord of created beings.” 

“ The concluding prayer is fubjoined to teach the various manifeftations of 
“ that light, which is the Sun himfelf. It is Bea'hme, the fupreme foul. The 
fun, fays Yajnyawalcya, is Bra'umk ; this is a certain truth revealed in the 
** facred u^amjhats, and in various^^ds of the vidas. So the Bhawijhya pu- 
r&m, faking of the fun. Becaufe there is none greater than he, nor has 
** been, nor will be, therefore he is celebr^fid M the fupreme fbul in all the 
“ x(das'* 

That greateft oi lights, wlHch exilts intbefcm, oxifts alfb as the principle of 
life in the hearts of all, beings. It Ihmes ei^nuliy ih the 4ty, internally in 
the heart ; it is found in, fire and in flame. This principle of lifcj. which is ac- 
knowledged by the virtuous^ as ext^g m the heart and in the iky, ihines ex- 
ternally in the etherial rigion, manifirited in the forat of the fun. It is alfo 

made 
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raaile appnmtiu the h'flie of gems, ftonca, ami nadah, and in the taftc of 
plants^ and herbs ; that is, the irradiating being, who is a form of 
Rra'hme, is ni.uiifefted in all moving beings (gods, demons, men, ferpents, 
beafts, birds, iufeds, and the reft,) by tlicir locomotion ; and in fome fixed 
fobrtances, lucJi as flones, gems, and metals, by their lullrc ; in others, foch 
as trees, plants, and herbs, by their favour. Evevy thing, which moves, or 
which is fixed, is pervaded by that light, which, in all moving things, cxifts 
as the fiiprcrae foul, and as the immortal thinking faculty of beings, which 
have the power of motion. 'I'hus, the venerable commentator fays, “ In the 
“ iiiidll: of the fun flands the moon, in the midll of the moon is fire, in the midfl 
of light is truth, in the midll of tntth is the unpcrilhablc being.” And again, 
“ God IS ilie uiiperifhablc being, refilling in the facred abode ; the thinking foul 
is light alone; it llnncs with unborrowed fplendonr.” Tins tliinking foul, colled 
the immortal principle,” is a manifeftatioii of that irradiating power, whoii 
tlic I’uprenie foul. 

This uni verfe, confiding of three worlds, was produced from water. “He, 
full, with a thought, created the waters, and placed in llicra a produelive 
ft;eii.” (Mfuu, chap. i. v. 8.) Water whicli is the element, whence the three 
worliU proceeded, is that light, which is allb the efficient caulc of creation, 
duration, and deftination, manifcflcd with thefe powers, in tlic form ol 
Bba'iima, Vishnu, and Rudha ; to denote this, “ earth, fky, and heaven,” 
aro fubjoined as epithets of light. Tlicfe terms l)ear allulion alfo to the three 
qualities of truth, paliion, anddarknefs, correfponding with the three mani- 
feilations of power, .as creator, preferver, and dcflroycr , hence it is alio inti- 
mated, that the irradiating being is manifcflcd as Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Rudba, who are refpedlively endued with the qualities of truth, p.afilon, and 
darknefs. The meaning is, that this irradiating being, who is the fopiTmc 
VoL. V, Xx Bii Vhm :, 
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Bjra'hme, raanifeftcd in three formi or powers, is the efficient c»ufe of the cre- 
ation of the univerfe, of its duration and deftru^tion. So in the Bhawijhya 
purtUo, CrTshna fays, “ the fun is the god of perception, the eye of the uni^ 
“ verfe, the caufe of day { there is none greater than he among the immortal 
“ powers. From Itim this^univerfe procoeded, and in him it will reach annihi- 
“ lation ; he is lime meafured by inftants, &c.” Thus the univerfe, confining 
of three worlds containing all which is fixed or moveable, is the irradiating be- 
ing ; and he is the creator of that univerfe, the preferver and deftroyer of it. 
Confequently nothing can exiil, which is not that irradiating power. 

; Thcfc extrafts from two very copious commentaries will fuffickntly explain 
the texts, which are medkated while the breath is held as above mentioned. 
Immediately afler thefc fuppreffions of breath, the priell fhould fip water re- 
citing the following prayer, “ May the fun fixcrifice the regent of tlie firma- 
** roent and other deities who prefide over facrificc, defend me from the fia 
“ arifing from the imperfedt performance of a religious ceremony. Wliatcvcr 
“ fin I have committed by night, in thoughtjeword, or deed, be that cancelled 
“ by day. Whatever fin be in me, may that be far removed. I offer this W'atcr 
“ to the fu«, whofe light irradiates my heart, wh© fprung from the immortal 
“ cllcnce. Be this oblation efficacious.” He ihould next make three ablu- 
tions with the prayers, ” Waters! fince ye afford delight, &c.” at the fame time 
throwing water eight times on his head, or towards the Iky, and once on the 
ground as before ; and again make fimilar ablutions with thfrfoHowing prayer : 
“ As a tired mm leaves drops of fwcat at the foot of.a tree ; as he who 
bariies k clcanfi’d from all foulncls ; as an oblation is fan 61 ifie<l by Iioly 
“ grafs ; fo may this watei purify me from fin.” Anti anotlier ablution with 
the exputory text, \Nthich rchcarfcs the ctcatioiL He ffiould next fill the palm 

of 
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of his hand with WEter^ and prefenting it to his nofe, inhale the fluid by one 
noflril, and, retaining it for a while, exhale it through the other, and throw 
away the water towards the aorth*eaft quarter. This is confidered as an inter* 
nal ablution, which tvaflies away fins. He concludes by lipping water with the 
following prayer, “ Water I thou doll penetrate all beings ; thou doll reach 
“ the deep rccelTcs of the mountains ; thou art the mouth of the univerfe ; 

thou art facrifice: thou art the mylUck word vajia\ thou art light, taftc, and 
“ the immortal fluid.” 

After thefe ceremonies, he proceeds to worfliip the fun, Handing on one foot, 
and refting the other againft Iris ankle or heel, looking towards the call, and 
holding his liands open before I»im in a hollow form. In this poftnre he pro- 
nounces to himfelf tlic following prayers : 111, “ The rays of light announce the 
“ fplcndid flry fun, beautifully riling to illumine the univerfe." ‘2nd, “ He 
“ rifes, wonderful, tlie eye of the fun, of water, and of fire, colledlive power 
“ of gods ; he fills heaven, earth, and Iky, with his luminous net ; he is the 
“ foul of all whicli is fixed or locomotive." 3d, “ Thai cj’c, fupremcly bene* 
“ ficial, rifes pure from the call ; may we lee him a hundred years ; m.iy wc 
“ live a hundred years ; may we hear a hundred years." <Jth, “ May wc, pre- 
“ ferved by the divine power, contemplating heaven above the region of dark- 
“ nefs, approach the deity, moll fplendid of luminaries." The follow ing prayer 
may be alfo fubjoined, “ Thou art felf-exiftent, tliou art the mofi excellent 
“ ray ; thou givell dfulgence ; grant it unto me.” This is explained as .in al- 
lufion to the feven rays of the fun ; four of which arc fuppofecl to point tow ards 
the four quarters, one upward^ one downwards, and the fcvcnth, wlrich is 
centrical, is the moll excellent of all t and is here addrclTcd, in a prayer, which 
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is explained as fignifying, “ May'tfie fiipfenite Vi^ho gefteVates alltiiings,' 

«! 

wltofc liiminotis fay is felf-ciifltnt, wh^ is Ihe fiibRnie Caitfc of ligfit, from 
n itoin worlds receive illnwihation, be fks^oiifaMc lo Bs.” ' After preTcritifig an 
obiation to tti‘e fun, iti tfte hidde to be foitliwitb e^plainisdi the Guyatfi muft 
be next invoked, in thefe words ; “ Thost art light ; thdu art feed ; thou art 
immortal life ; thou art cfFiilgcnt : beloved by the gods, defamed by none, tho\i 
art the liofieft (acrifice.” And it Ihould be afterwards recited meafure by 
meafure ; then the two firft meafurcs as one hemiftich, and the third meafure 
as the other ; and, lafily, the three meafurcs without interruption. The fame 
text is then invoked in thefe words : “ Divine text, who doft grant our bell: 
wifttes, whofc name is trifyllable, whofc import' is the power of the Supreme 
Being ; come thou mother of the vfJas, who didft fpfing from Bra'hme, be 
Cendant here.” The Gayatri is then pronounced inaudibly with the triliteral 
monyfyllable, rind the names df the three lower worlds, a hundred or a thou- 
fand times, or as oftun as may be pradticable, counting the repetitions on a 
rofary of gems fet in gold, or of wild grains. For this purpofe, the feeds of 
the putrajiva, vulgarly named pitotihia, arc declared preferable. The following 
prayers from the Vijhim purim, conclude thefe repetitions * : “ Salutation to 

* I omit the very tedious detail rrfpefting fins expiated by a fet number of repititions ; but 
In oneinftance, as an atonetnent for unwarily eating or drinking what is forbidden, it is directed, 
that eight hundred repititions of the Cra^j^ri ihouid be preceded by tbix:e fuppreflions of breath,, 
touching water during the recital of the following text : ' The bull roars \ he has four horns j 
three feet, two heads, feven hands and is bound by a threefold ligature : he is the mighty rc- 
fplciidcnt being, snd i>ei>*ades mortal men/ Tht bull U jiifti(5e perfonilied. His four horns are 
the Brahma or fuperintcuding prieft, the Udgiiiri or chanter of the Samadc^iui, the Hotii or reader 
cf tlie % Wt/, who performs the cllcntial part of a teligious ceremony, arid Jdhvam, w ho fits in 
the facred clofe and chants the Yujurveda. His three foet are the three <vedas. Oblations and fa- 
ciificc arc his two heads, roaring fiupendoully. His fcycn hands arc the Hoiri, Maitravaruma, 
Rramanacb hcnulaji, Gr&vaftata^ Adchbavac, NDblrt, and PAri, names by which officiating priefis 
arc defigned at certain folcmn ritdi. The thteefoldTlgature by which he U bound, is worihipped 
in the mornings at uoon^ and In the evening/' 
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the fuir; to that ittteioary, OBra'umi, who is the light of the pervadcr, the 
“ true geaerator of the univerlc, the ca*fe of ctficaciom tites." 2nd, “ I bow to 
“ the greJrt caitfc of day (who’s emblem is a full blown flower of the^avu tree) 
“ the mighty luminary fprung from Casvapa, the foe of d;irkncfs, the de- 
“ ftroyer of every’ fin or the pricll walks a turn through the fouth, rchearfing 
a Ihort text, “ I follow tlie courfe of the fun which is thus explained, “ As 
“ the fun, in liis courfc, moves round the world by the way of the fouth, fo do 
“ I, following that luminary, obtain the benefit arifing from a journey round 
“ the earth, by the way of the fouth.” 

The oblation above mentioned, and wiiich is called Argka, confifls of 
flowers, barley, w’ater, and red fanders wood, in a clean ct^per vcfliel made in 
the, fhape of a boat ; this the prieft places on his head, and thus prdents it with 
the following text, “ lie who travels the appointed patli (namely the fun) is 
“ prefeat in that pure orb of fire, and in tlie ctliereal region, he is the facrificcr 
“ at religious rites, and he fits in the facred clofe, never remiiining a finglc day 
in the lame fpot, yet prefent in every houfc, in the heart of every human 
“ being, in the mod holy manfion, in the labile ether, produced in water, in 
“ earth, in the abode of truth, and in tlie ftony mountains ; he is that, which 
is both minute atul vaft.” This text is explained as fignifying, that the fun 
is a manifeftation of the fupreme being, prefent every where, produced every 
where, pervading every place and thmg. The oblation is concluded by wor- 
Ihipping the fun with the fubjoined text, “ His rays, the efficient caufes of 
knowledge, irradiating worlds, appear like facrificial fires.” 

Preparatory to any aft of religion, ablutions muft be again performed in 
the form . preferibed for the mid-day bath ; ■ the pta(5licc of bathing at 


noon 
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noon is likeuife enjoined as requiiite to cleanlinefsf condocive to health; and 
efficacious in removing ipiritual well as corporeal defilements : it mofinevef- 
thelefs be omitted by one who- is affiidlcd with difeafe ; and w healthy perlbn 
is forbidden to bathe immediately after a meali and without laying afide his 
jewels and other ornaments. If there be no impediment, fuch as thofe now 
mentioned or formerly noticed, in fpeaking of early ablutions he may bathe 
with water drawn from a well, from a fountain^ or from a bafon of a cataract ; 
but he fiiould prefer water which lays above ground, choofing a ftream rather 
than fiagnant water, a river in preference to a fraall brook, a holy fiream before 
a vulgar river, and, above all, the water of the Ganges. In treating of the 
bath authors diftinguilh various ablutions, properly and improperly fo called, 
fuch as rubbing the body with alhes, which is named a bath facred to fire, 
plunging into water, a bath facred to the regent of this element ; ablutions 
accompanied by the prayers, “ 0 waters ! fmcc ye afford delight, &c.” which 
conftitutc the holy bath : ftanding in duft raifed by the treading of cows, a 
bath denominated from wind or air ; fianding in the rain during daylight, a 
bath named from the fky or atmofpherc. The ablution or bath properly ib 
called are performed with tiie following ceremonies. 

After bathing and cleaning his perfon and pronouncing as a vow, “ I will 
now perform ablutions,” he who batlies fhould invoke the holy river ; " O 
Ganga, Yamtiita, Sara/wati, Satadru, Merudwdha, and Jyiciya f hear my 
prayers ; for my lake be included in this fmall quantity of water with the holy 
ftreams of Parujhti A/eni, and FiiaJlaP He Ihould alfo utter the radical fray er 
confiding of tlie words ‘‘ Sidutation to NurAyana." Vpon this occafion a 
prayer extradted from the Padm puraaa is often ufed with tliis faiutation called 
the radical text ; and the ceremony is at once concluded by taking up the earth 

and 
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and pfonoancing the fabjoined prayers; “Earth, fupportcr of all things, 
“ trampled by horfcs, trarerfed by ars, trodden by Vishnu I whatever fm 
« has been committed by me, do thou, who art upheld by the hundred 
“ armed Cwshna, incarnate in the fhape of a boar, afeend my limbs, and 
“ remove every fuch linJ’ 

The text extraifted from the padm purdm follows : “ thou didft fpring from 
“ the foot of Vishnu daughter of Vishnu, honoured by him; therefore pre- 
“ ferve us from fia, protcdling us from the day of our birth, even unto death, 
“ I he regent of air lus named tliirly-five millions of holy places in the Iky, 
“ on earth, and in the fpace between ; they are all compriled in the daughter 
“ Jahnu. Tliou art called flic, wlio promotes growth, among thst gods : thou 
'• art named the lotos ; able, wife of Phith.u, bird, body of the univerfe, wife of 
“ Siva, nec'lar, female chcrillier of fciencc, cheerful, favouring worlds ; mcr- 
“ ciful, daughter of Jahnu, confolcr, giver of confolation. who 

“ flows through the three worlds, will be near unto him, who pronounces thefe 
“ pure titles during his ablution. 

When the ceremony is preferred in its full detail, tfie regular prayer is a text 
of the v^Ja. “ Thrice did Vishnu flep, and at three ftrides Iravcrfed the uni- 
“ verfe : happily was is foot placed on this dufly earth. Be this oblation effi- 
“ caeious !” By this prayer it meant, “ May the earth, thus taken up, purify 
“ me.” Cow dung is next employed with a prayer importing, “ Since I take 
up cow dung, invoking thereon the goddefs of abundance, may I obtain 
•* profperity 1” the literal feofe is this: “I here invoke that goddefs of abuii* 
“ dance, who is the vehicle of fcncll, who is irrcliltiblc, ever white, prefent 
“ in this cow tUmg, mifltels of all beings, greateft of elements, rullii.g 
“ all tlic fenfes.” Water is aftcnv.ards held up in the hollow of both bands 

joined 
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while the {H:<|^,d6Boininate4 ^rom the tegent of water u pim^nced >. 

“ Becaufc Varuna, king pf waters, I’prcad a road ^ the fun, tl»re$»r«4o I 
follow that route. Oh 1 he made that road ia uatiodden fpace, to r«cei\'e -tlie 
footlicps of tlw; fun. It is ^be wlta refeains the heart-rending wicked!'*' The 
I'cnfc is. “ Vahun'a, king of waters, who curbs the wicked, made an expanded 
road in the oilier real region to receive the rays of the fun ; I therefore follow 
tJiot route.” Nejt, previous. to fwimmiug, a lliort prayer muft be meditated : 

“ Salutation to the regent of water I paftare the fetters of Varuna.” Thi’s- 
is explained as importing that the dHpkafurc of Varuna, at a man’s tra- 
yeriiug tlie waters which arc his Tetters, is averted by falutation : fwimming is 
therefore preccdcd.by this addrefe. The pried flionld next recite the invocation 
of holy rivets, and thrice throw water on his head from the hollow of both 
Jumds joined,- repeating tliree fcver.il texts : 1ft. “Waters! remove thi.s fin, 
“ whatever it be, wliich is in me ; whether I have done any thing malicious 
“ towards others, or curfed them in my heart, or fpoken falfchooiU.” 2d. 
“ Waters I mothers of worlds t purity us ; cleanfe us by the fprinkled lluid yC 
“ who purify through libations ; for, yc, divine waters, do remove every tin.” 
3d. “ As a tired man leaves drops of iweat at the foot of a tree, &c.” Again, 
fwimmiug and making a ciicuit through the fouih, this prayer ftiould be re- 
cited : “ May divine waters be aufpicious to us for accumulation, for gain, 
“ and for relrcflung draughts : may they liften to us, that we may be aflociate 
“ witli good aufpiccs.” Next reciting the following prayer the prieft fhonld 
thrice plunge into water ; “ 0 confummation of folemn rites ! who doft purify 
“ when performed by the raoft greivous offenders ; thou doft invite the bafeft 
“ criminals to purification ; thou doll expiate tiie fnott heinous crimes. I 
“ atone for fins towards the gods by gratifying -them witli oblations and facri- 
“ lice ; I expiate lins towards mortals by employing mortal men to offici- 
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** ate It fscfsmeiiti. Tlv^efore defeh^ me frdni’f6e pitnkioilfi fin oTdfiendinj^ 
« flle godsi" 

Water muft ben ext fipped witli the jJmyer, *♦ tordof factific^, thjr ha«t is 
** in the midft of the waters of the -ocean, Etc.” and the invocation of holy rivers 
is again recited. The prieft muft thrke throw lip water with the three prayers, 
« O waters, firtce ye afford delight, and again, with the three fubjoined 
prayers : ift, “ May the Lord of thought purify me with an uncut blade of 
“ atfi grafs, and with the rays of thc'ftm; lord of purity, may I obtain that 
“ eos'eted innocence, which is riic wifh of thee, who is fatisfied with this obU- 
“ tion of water and of me, who- am purified by this holy gmfs." and, May 
“ the Lord of fpcech purify me, &c.” 3d. ** May the’ rcfplcndent fun purify 
“me, &c.” Thrice plunging into water, the' prieft fiiould as often repeat the 
grand expiatory text, of which Yajnyawalcy'a « it eddiptifes the prin- 
“ ciplcs of things, and the elements, the exiftcncc of the (chaoHch) mafi^, 
“ the produdlion and deftrudtion of worlds.” This fcrv'cs as a key to explain 
the meaning of the text, which being confidcred as the eflcncc of the viJar, 
is moll myftcrious. The author before me, feems to undertake the explanation 
of it with great awe, and intimates, that he has no other key to its meaning, 
nor the aid of earlier comfnetttaries. The Supreme Being alone Aiftcd ; af- 
“ terwards there tVas uiiiverftl darfcncfs ; next the watery ocean was produced, 
“ by the diffufwn of virtde j ^eu did the Creator, lord of the univerfe rife 
“ out of the ocean, and fuccefRvoIy frame the fun and moon, which govern 
'•* day and night, whence proceeds the rcYoJution of years ; and after them he 
“ framed heaven and earth, the fpace betswen, and the ccleftial region. * The 
terra with which the «« hegm., both flgnify tnith. but here ctcplrtiriej « de- 
noting the fcfretiK Bnn'HstB, on the stidien%' of « ten quoted froindbe «rWr : 
wr Y V “ Bra'hM* 
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MnA-Jists is tbe one immutable beie^. v H« is truth and evariaDing 
" knowledge.” * During the period of. general annibilttion, fays the coraxnen- 
• taror, the Supreme Being alone exifled. Afterwards, during that period, night 
*, was produced i in other words, there was .wniver&l darknefs/ This uni- 
“ verfe exifted.only in darknefs, iraperceptihje, undefinable, undifcovcr^le by 
“ reafon, and undifcovered by. revelation as if it. were wholly inunerfed in 
“ deep.” (Mbno, ch. y. 5.) Next, when the creation began, the ocean was 
produced by an unfeen power univerfally diffufed } that is, tlie element of wa- 
ter was firft reproduced, as the means rf tlie creation : “ He firft, with a 
“ thought, created tlje waters, &C..” (Menu, ch. I. v. 8.) Then did the 
•Creator, wh«i lord of the univerfc, rife out of the waters. ‘ The lord of the 
‘ univerfe, annihilated by the general deftrudlion, revived with his own crea- 
' tion of the three worlds.’ Heaven is here explained the expanfe of the Iky 
above the region of the Bars. The cclcftial region is the middle world and 
heavens id^ove. The author before me, has added numerous quotations on tire 
fUblimity and efficacy of this text, which Menu compares with the facrjficcof 
a horfe, refped of its power to obliterate fins. 

After bathing, while he repeats this prayer, the prieft (hould again plunge 
into water/> thrice repeating the text, As a tired man leaves drops of fweat at 
“ the foot of a tree, See.” Afterwards, to atone for greater offences, he ffiould 
meditate the Gt‘^air}, See. during three fuppieffions of breath. He muft alfo 
recite it meafure by meafure, hemiiUch by hemillich ; and laflly, the entire 
text without any paufe. As u expiation of the fin of eating with men of very 
low tribes, or of coveting or accepting what ffiould not be received, a man 
.ffiould plunge into water, at the fhme time reciting a prayer which will be 
quoted on another occafion. One who has drunk fpirituoos liquors ffiould 

’ traverfe 
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tr&verfe water up to his throat, anddrihfcaa much expreflhd juice cf*>tJteino©fr 
plant, as he can take up in the hollow of* both haiuh^ while he niMitates the 
trilitcral monofyllable, and then plunge into water, reciting. ; the fiibfoirted 
prayer, " 0 Rudra ! hunt notour offspring and defccndants j abridge not the 
“ period of our lives ; deftroy not our cbwa ; kiU not our horfei j flay not our 
“ |xt)ud and irritable folks ; beCaufe, holding oblations, we always pray 
“to thee.” . ■ ‘ 

Having finifhed his ablutions, and coming out of the water, putting on his 
apparel after clcanfing it, having waflicd his hands and feet, and having fipped 
water, the pried: fits down towor/liipin tlie fame mode, which wasdlrc(ded 
after the early bath ; fubdituting, however, the following prayer, In lieu of 
tliat which begins with the words, “ May the fun, facrificc, &c." “ May Uic 
“ waters purify the earth, that flic, being cleanfed, may purify me : may the 
“ lord of holy knowledge purify her, that flie being cleanfed by holincfs, may 
“ purify me ; may the waters free me, from every defilement, whatever be luy 
“ undcannefs, whether I have eaten prohibited food, done forbidden ads, or 
“ accepted the gifts, of dilhoned men.” Another difference botw'IRi lyorfliip 
at noon and in the morning, confifts in Handing before the fun with uplifted 
arms, inftcad of joining the hands in a hollow form. In all other refpeds the 
form of adoration is fimilar. 

Having concluded this ceremony, and walked in a round beginning through 
the fouth, and falutcd the fun, the prieft may proceed to ftudy a portion of the 
Turning his face towards the caft, with his riglit hand towards the 
fouth, and his left hand towards the north, fitting down with tlic grafs be- 
fore him, holding two facred blades of grafs on the tips of his left fingers, and 
placing his right hand thereon, with the palm turned upward.!, and having thus 
mediuted the G^atri, tht prieft fliould recite the proper text on commencing the 

Y y 2 Icdlurc, 
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pn^ioe da%^un.til>MlMlwir^ «liliie»of tiM vidas i sod dk!eA<«e» 
<«Batfet)dingth««oi»^ 

Prayer ott ))cgnining b to^wtd of r ** 1 praife iho blaming’ fire, 

wbiciv ia firft placed at lcUgum* fitee, which effedls the ttt-cmoQy, for the 
** benefit of the votary, which performs the eifential part the rite, which is 
“ the moft libera) giver of gems.'* 

On beginning a lei^lure of the Yajurveda ; 1 gather thee, O branch of the 

vida^ for thg fake of rain i. 1 pluck thee for the fokepf ftrength. Calves ! ye 
“ are like unto air; (that is, as wind fupplies the world by means of rain, fo do 
ye fupply facnfices by the milking of cows). May the hinunous generator of 
** worlds, make you attain foccefo in the bell of facraments." 

On the beginning a Ic^urc of the Smaveda : “ Regent of fire, who doft cf- 
" (eft all r^gious ceremonies, approach to tafte my offering ; thou who art 
** prufed mr the fake of oblations, fit down on this grafs.’* 

The text which is repeated on commencing a leftiire of the A^hrvg vida^ 
has been already quoted on another occafion ; “ May divine waters be aufpi- 
“ cious to us, &c."' 

In this manner fhouia a lecture, ot me vfaatt or (» vooM^annn* ot tne la- 
cred poems and. mythological hiftory <^law and other branches of found litera- 
turc be conducted. The prief^ fhoMid next proceed to offer barley, fila and 
water to the manes, Turning his facd towart^ the eafi, wearing the facrificial 
cord on his left Ihoulder, he ffiould fit down and fpread cufa grafs before him 

with 
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“ down lOa.^hM grofiii!’ thon throwing apay lboie gcawt^hitrjieybOiMif fitting 
one* hftad over the pther, he ihoald pray in theie viprdt : ** Godt ! who refide 
in the etberetl regioo^ in the world oetr us, wad in heaven above r ye whoTe 
** mg»e 9 are datne,, and who iave aU them who duly peilbrin the facromcnts, 
ixear my call, fit down on this giafi,; and be cheerful." Spreading the eu/a 
grilfi, the tips of which mud point towards tk eaA, and placing his left hand 
thereon, and bis right band above the left, he mud oder grains of barley and 
water from the tips of his fingers, (which are parts dedicated to the gods,) 
holding three draight blades of grafs, (b that the tips be towards hts thuihb, 
and repeating this prayer : “ May the gods be fatisficcl t may the holy veifw, 
“ the fcripturcs, the devout fiiges, the facred poems, the teachers of them, and 
“ the celcdial quiriders,; be fatisfied ; may other indruftors, human beings, 
“ minutes of time, moments, indants meafured by the twinkling of as eye, 
“ hours, days, fortnights, montlis, featfons, and yean, with all their compo- 
“ nent parts be fatisfied herewith Ncrct wearing the ficrifi^ threap 
round his seek, and turning- towards the north, he fhould offer »?», or grains 
of barley with water, from the middle of his hand (which is a part dedicated 
to human beings), holding in It eufa grafs, the middle of which inuft raft on 
the palm of his hand ; this oblation % prefents on grad, the t^ bf which 
arc pointed towards the north ; and Wi^ it he pronounctt thefc words t ” May 
“ Sakaca be £ttisfied t may SAacANoANA, Sakatawa, Cavzla, Asvit, 

“ Bodhu, and PAncHASiCHA, be fetiefied herewith." Raciag the thread, &c. 
on his right Ihoulder, and turning towards the foutb, he muft offer llU and wa- 

* The verb U repealed with eaeb term, « May the holy verfc* be tatisfied m y the «r4u be 
fillUfecd, 

ter 
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ter from the roof of bis thumb (which is a par^ ikf^d' pMg^toli of 
mankind)^ holding bent gra& thereon ; this bb&tiob' be' fbdtdd^prefene^^h a 
vefTol of rbiaoderos’-bdril ^laeed on grafs,- (Iw ti[»>of ^hich’are poihtt^ (Owardf 
the fouth ; and with it he fays/ ^‘ May fire; which i'ccclvoS obklidns, • pre- 
“ fented to our forefather be Satisfied herewith ; may the- moon, the judge of 
“ departed fouls, the fuitj the progenitors wha are purified by fire, thofe who 
arc named from their drinking the juice of the' moon-plant^ and thofe who 
“ arc denominated from fitting on holy grafs, be fatisfied herewith!” He mull 
then make a fimilar oblation, faying, “May Na'raVabya, Pa'raVarya,S'uca, 
“ Sa'calya, Yaj'nyawalcya, Ja'tocarn'a, Ca'tya'yana, Apastamba, 
“ Baud’ha'yana, Va'chacut'i', Vacjava'pi', Hu'hu', Lo'ca'cshi', Mai- 
“ tra'yan'i', and Aindra'yan'i', be fatisfied herewith.” He afterwards offers 
threc.oblations-of water mixed with tiia, from the hollow of both hands joined, 
and this he repeats fourteen times with the different titles of Yama, which arc 
confidercd as fourteen diftinft forms of the fame deity. “ Salutation to Yama> 
“ falutation to Dhbrmaraja, or the king of deities, to death, to Antaca 
“ or the deftroycr, to VaitasWata or the child of the fuu, to time, to the 
“ flayer of all beings, to Audhvmbara or Yama fpringing out of the raefc-^ 
“ miferouS fig tree, to him who reduces all things to allies; to the dark-blue 
“ deity, to him who rcfidcs in tlic fuprerac abode, to him whofc belly is like 
that of a wolf, to the variegated being, to the wonderful inflidlor of pains.” 
Takitfg up grains of tHa^ &ud throwing them away, while he pronounces this 
addrefi to fire ; “ Eagerly we place and fupport thee ; eagerly v;c give thee 
“ fuel ; do thou fondly invite the progenitors, who love thee, to tafle this pious 
“oblation.” Let him invoke. the progenitors . of mankind in thefe words- 1 
“ May our progenitors, who arc worthy of drinking the juice of the moon- 
“ plant, and they who are purified by fire, approach us through the paths 

“ whicli 
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which arc trafelled by gods } and pleafcd with the foo^ prefcnted at the fa- 
“CjlMntiity/awy tkf&lk fcrntore, and prderv6 us from evil/* HefhouU 
theQ oife^«^tripleobIation“of water with both hands, reciting the following 
text, and faying, “ I offer this tib and water to my father, fuch a one fprang 
from fuch a family'. He mull offer fimilar oblations to his paternal grand- 
fatheiv great grandfather ; and another fet of fimUar oblations to his maternal 
grandfather, and to tlie father and grandfather of thatanceftor; n fimilar ob- 
lation muft be prcfcnted to his mother, and fingic oblations to his paternal 
grandmother and great grandmother : three more oblations are prcfcnted, c.ich 
to three perfons, paternal uncle, brother, fon, grandfons, daughter's fon, fon-in- 
law, maternal uncles, fiAcr’s fon, father’s filler’s fon, mother's filler, and other 
relations. The text alluded to bears this meaning : “ Waters be the food of 
“ our progenitors ; fatisfy my parents, ye who convey nourifhment, which is 
“ the drink of immortality, the fluid of libations, the milky liquor, the con- 
“ fined and promifed food of the manes." 

The ceremony may be concluded with three voluntary oblations ; the firll 
prcfcnted like the oblations to deities, looking towards the call, and with the 
facrificial cord placed on his left fhouldcr. The fccond like that offered to 
progenitors, looking towards the fouth, and with the firing pafled over his right 
fhoulder. The prayers which accompany thefe offerings are fubjoined : ift. 
“ May the gods, demons, benevolent genii, huge ferpents, heavenly quirifiers, 
“ fierce giants, blood thirfty favages, uninclodious guardians of the Cclcflial trea- 
“ fure, fuccefsful genii, fpirits called trees, and all animals, which move 

in air or in water, which live on earth, and feed abroad, may all thefe quickly 
“ obtain contentment, through the w.ater prefented by me." 2nd. « To fatisfy 

“ them 
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“ them who arc d«uiipte4 in 9li the hells and pUcef of torment;’ this - water is 
“ prclcnicd by me.’’- ?. May thofe, who are, and thofe who are not, of 
“km to me, and thofe who were allied to mein a fomer exuftence, and all 
“ who defirc oblations of water from me obtain perfect contentment/’ The 
fnfl. text which is taken front the Siamwda differs a little from the Yajurvetk. 
“Gods, benevolent genii, huge forpents, nymphs,; demons, wicked beings, 
“ fnakrs, birds of mighty wing,- trees, giants ; and all who traverfe the ethe- 
“ real region, gaiii who cherilh fciencc, aninwls that live in water or trarcife 
the atmofphere, creatures that Imvc no abode, and all living animals which 
“ exift in fin or in the pradicc of virtue ; to fatisfy them is this water prefented 
“ by me.” Afterwards, the prieft fhould wring his lower garment pronouncing 
this text : “ May thofe who have been born in my family, and have died, 
“ kaving no fon nor kinlman, bearing the fame name, be contented with this 
water whidi I prefent by wringing it from my vefture.” Then placing his 
facrificial cord on his left fliouldcr, Tipping water, and railing up his arms, 
let him contemplate the fun, reciting a prayer inferted above : “ He who tra- 
“ velslhc appobted path, &c.” The pried diould afterwards prefent an dila- 
tion of water to the fun pronouncing the text of the Vijhmi pirdna which has 
been already cited, “ Salutation to the fun,” &c. He then concludes the 
wliole ceremony by worlhipping the ftm witli a prayer above quoted : “ Thou 
“ art felf-cxiftent,” &c. by making a circuit through the fouth while he pro- 
nounces, “ I follow the courfe of the dm ;” and by offering water from 
the hollow of his hand while he falutes the regents of Ipace and other Deities. 
“ Salutation to fpace ; to the regents of fpace, to Bra'hma, to the earth, to falu- 
“ tary herbs, to fire, to fpcecli, to tlie lord of fpceeb, to the pervader, and to 
“ the mighty Deity.” 


C. E. CAR- 
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C. E. CARRINGTON, ESQ. 

Secretiirj to the JJatiik Society. 

Sir, 

THE facrifice of human and other vi^ims, and the facrlficial 
rites celebrated by the Hindus^ having being reprcicntcd to mo as a riibjc(5b of 
curious inveftigation, which, from a comparifon with the ceremonies ufod on 
fimilar occafions, by other ancient nations, might perhaps be interefling, as 
well to the Society, as to the learned in Europe, I procured the Cuhea Puran, in 
which I was given to underftand, I Ihould meet with full information on the 
fubjc(^. To effect this purpofc, I tranflated the RuJh'n adhyay^ or fanguinary 
chapter, which treats of human, as well as of other facrifices, in which blood 
is fhed. I hope alfo in my next communication, to lay before the Society, a 
full account of the Goddefs Calt, to whom thefe facrifices are made, and 
Bhuiravh, fons of Siva, to two of whom the chapter is addreded by 

Siva. 


I am, &c. &c. 6rc. 


W. C. Blaouieue. 


Ciitcutto, Auguji 1796. 


VoL. V. 
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THE RUDHIRA'DHYATT^ 

OR SANGUINARY CHAPTER; 

TRANSLATED FROM THE CALICA PURaN. 

BY W. C. BLAQUIERE. ESQ. 

SJLUTJTION TO CALICA, 

[ShivA addrejfes Betdl, Bhairava, and Bhairava,"\ 

J Will relate you, my fona, the ceromrmies and rules to he obferved in facni- 
fices, which being duly attended to arc produ<'live of the divine favour. 

The forms laid down in the vaijknhv 'i TanlrH, arc to be followed on all occa- 
lionSj and may be oblcived by facvificcrs to all Deities. 

Birds, tortoifes, aIlcg.ators, fifh, nine fpccics of wild animals, buffaloes, 
bulls, he-goats, ichneumons, wild boars, rhinoccrofes, antelopes, guanas, 
rein-deer, lions, tygers, men, and blood drawn from the offerer’s own body, 
are looked upon as proper oblations to the Goddefs Chandicay the Bhairavh, &c. 

It is through facrificcs that princes obtain blifs, heaven, and viiflory over 
their enemies. 

The plcafurc which the Goddefs receives from an oblation of the blood of Mr 

Z a 2 and 
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and torloifis is of one montIt’s duration, and tlirec from that of a crocodile. By 
the Idood of the nine fpccies of wild animals, the Goddefs is fatisfied nine 
nioiitlis, and for that fpace of time continues propitious to the offerer’s welfare, 
'flic blood of the wild bnll and guana give pleafure for one year, and that of 
the antelope and wild boar for twelve years. The * blood fatisfics 

the Goddefs for twenty-five years, and buffalo’s and rhinoceros’s blood for a 
hundred, and that of the tyger an equal number. That of the lion, rein- 
deer, and the human fpecics produces pleafure, which lalls a thoufand years. 
The ffcflt of ihefe, feverally, gives the Goddefs pleafure for the fame duration 
of time as their blood. Now attend to the different fruits attendiii" an oiler- 

o 

ing of the flcih ofa rhinoceros or antelope, as alfo of the fiffi called rohltu. 

The flefh of the. antelope and rhinoceros pleafes the Goddefs five hundred 
years and the ro/z/Vj filh and /JW/zz give my beloved (i. e. the Goddefs 
Cam delight for three hundred years.) 

A fpotlofs goat, who drinks only twice in twenty- four hours, whofc limbs 
arc ffender, and who is the prime among a herd, is called a Ikrdhrhuifa, 
and Is reckoned as tlie beft of Havyh, (i. e. offerings to the Deities) ; and 
Chyas, (i. e, offerings to deccafed progenitors.) 

The bird whofe throat is blue and head red and legs black with white fea- 
thers, is called alfo Bardhrhutfa, and is king of the birds, and the favorite of 
me and Vishnu. 

By a human facrificc attended by the forms laid down, Devi is plcafed 
* S.irabhas, an animal of a very fierce nature, faid to have eight feet. 


one 
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one thoufAud years, and l)y a facrifice of three men, one hundred thoufand years. 
By human flcfli, CaniAchyd^ ChaniJiid, and liktiirdvd who afiluncs my (hape, 
are plcafed one thoufand years. An obLition of blood which has been rendered 
pure by lioly texts, is equal to ainbrolia; the lic.ad and Ih-lh alfo alford much 
delight to the Goddefs VhanJh'd. Lt't thcrelurc the !e.irned, when paying 
adoration to the Goddefs, olfer blood and the head, and when performing the 
facrifice to fire, make oblations of Helh. 

Let the performer of the facrifice be cautious never to oiler bad ilcfli, as the 
head and blood are looked upon by tlicmfclvcs equal to ainbrolia. 

The gourd, fugar cane, fpirituous liqours, and fermented liquors arc looked 
upon as equivalent to other offerings, and plcafo the Goddefs for the fame 
duration of time as the facrifice of a goat. 

The performance of the facrificr, with a Clihuir,ihiifit, or cltlri (two weapons 
of the ax kind) is rekeoned the beft mode, and with a hatchet or knife, or 
law, or a fangcul, the fecond bed, and the beheading with a hoc a Jihulluc 
(an infirument of the fpade kind), the inferior mode. 

Exclufivc of thefc weapons, no others of the fpcar or arrow kind ought ever 
to be ufed in performing a facrifice, as the offering is not accc])ted by tint 
Goddefs, and the giver of it dies. He who, with his hands, tears off the head 
of the coiifecrated animal, or bird, fhall be confideied equally guilty with 
him who h.os flain a lirdhmen, and lhall undergo groat fufVerings. 


Let not the learned ufc the ax, before they have invoked it by holy 
texts, which have been mentioned heretofore, and framed by the learned 

for 
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for the occafion ; let thofe I now tell you, be joined to them and the ax invoked, 
and particniarly fo, where the facrtiice is to be made to the Goddefles Dur^u, 

and Ctinuu'hj'd, 

Jx t the facriheer repeat the word Ca'li twice, then the words Devi B'djreJ- 
wivi, then Ijihvhd Ddtultiyai, Namah ! which words may be rendered 
Cali, Qili ! Hail ! Devi ! goddefs of thunder, Hail iron feeptered Goddefs 
Let him then take the ax in his hand, and again invoke the fame by the Cdl- 
rulm'd text as follows. 

Let the (iicrificer fay Ilrang Ilring. Cali, Cali ! O horrid toothed Goddefs ; 
eat, cut, deftroy all the malignant, cut with this ax j bind, bind ; feize, feizc ; 
drink blood ; fpheng, fpheng ; fccurc, fecurc. Salutations to Cali, Thus ends 
the Cahatrh/d Mantra, 

The Cliarga (the ax) being invoked by this text called the Cdlratrijd Man- 
tra, Cdlratri (the Goddefs of darknefs) herfelf prcfidca over the ax uplifted for 
the dcftrudlion of the facrificcr s enemies. 

'I’he facrificers muft make ufe of all the texts direded previous to tlie facri- 
hce, and alfo of the following, addreffing himfelf to the vi<5lim. 

Beads were created by the fcif-cxiding, himfelf to be immolated at facrifices : 
I therefore immolate thee, without incurring any fin in depriving thee of life. 

Let the facrificer then name the Deity to whom the facrifice is made, 
and the purpofe for which it is performed ; and by the above text immolate the 

vidliin 
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vi(flini, whofc face is tc be towards the north, or clfc let the facrificcr turn 
ills own face to the north, and the viaim’s to the caft. Having immolated, 

the viaim, let him without fail mix fait, &c. as before mentioned with the 
blood. 

The veflel in which the blood is to be prefented, is to be according to the 
circumaances of the offerer, of gold, filvcr, copper, brafs, or leaves fewed togc- 
thcr, or of earth, or of tutenague, or of any of tlic fpecics of wood ufed in 
facrifices. 


Let it not be prefented in an iron veflel, nor in one made of the hide of an 
animal, or the bark of a tree ; nor in a pewter, tin, or leaden veffcl. Let not tlic 
blood be reprefented in the holy veflel named frub and fmeh, nor on the ground. 
Let it not be prefented in the Ghat^ (i. c. an earthen jar always uled in other 
religious ceremonies.) Let it not be prefented by pouring it on the ground, or 
into any of the veflels ufed at other times for offering food to the Deity. 
Let not the good man who wiflics for profperity, ofi’er the blood in any of 
of tlicfe veffeis. Human blood muft always be prefented in a mctalic or car- 
then veffel ; and never on any account in a veffel made of leaves, or fimilar 
fubftancc. 

The offering a horfc, except at the Afwamdha facrifice, is wrong, as alfo of- 
fering an elephant, except at the Ga'fi Medha ; let therefore the nilcr of men 
obferve never to offer them except on thofc occafions. And on no account 
whatfoever let him offer them to the Goddefs Z)fW, ufing the wild bull called 
Chanrara as a fubftitutc for the horlc, when tlic occafion requires one. 
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Let not a JJra^n(n cv«r offer a liqn or ft tygor, or hU own bloody or fpi- 
tuous liquors to the Goddefs Devi. If a Bruhmtn facfificea either a lion, a 
tyger, or a man, lie goes to hell, and pafies but a fhort time in tliis world at- 
tended with mifery and misfortune. 

If a Brahmen offers liis own blood, his guilt is equal to that of the flayer of 
a Brahmen ; and if he ofters fpirituons liquors, he is no longer a Brdhmen. 

Let not a CJheBree offer an antelope : if he docs, he incurs the guilt of a 
Braiimcn flayer ; where the facrificc of lions, of tygers, or of the human 
fpecies is required, let the three firfl clafles a6\ thus ; having formed the image 
of the lion, tyger, or human fhape with ]^uttef, pafte, or barley meal, let them 
facrificc the fame as if a living vitJlim, the ax being flrft invoked by the 
text NiniOf &p. 

Where tlie facrificc of a wmtber of animab is to take place it is fufficient to 
bring and prefont two or three to the Deity, which ferves as a confecration of- 
the whole. I have now related to you, 0 BkiirhiA^ in general terms, the cere* 
monie« and forma of facrificeSit attend nosv to the different texts to be uftd on 
the fcvcral different occafions. 

When a buffalo is prefimted to Devi, Bhatvaree^ or Bhatravi. let the facri- 

ficcr ufe the following Mantri in' invoking the vidlkn. 

* 

“ In the manner that thou deftroyeft horfe^ in the manner that thou carrieft 
“ Chindiciy deflifoy. my enemies, and bear profperity to me, O buffilo ! 


“ On 
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“ 0 ftecd of death, of exquifite and unpcrifliablc form, produce me long 
“ life and fame. Salutation to lliec, 0 buflalo 1” 

Let him then addrefs the Char^a (ax) calling it G.M Jiiiti, i. e. the cavern- 
born, and befprinkle it with water, faying, “ 1'hou art tlic inllrumcnt ufed in 
“ facrifices to the gods and anceftors, O ax 1 of equal might with the wild 
“ rhinoceros, cut afunder my evils. 0 cavern-born ! fa]ut.atton to tlicc again 
“ again.” 

At the facrifice of an antelope, the following Man/ni is to be ufed : 

‘^0 antelope! reprefentativc of Bra'hma, the emblem of his glory, thou 
“ who art even as the. four v^Jas, and learned, gr.ant me extenfive wifdom and 
“ and celebrity.” 


At the facrifice of a S/iral>/i3, let the following Mhfni be ufed ; *•' O 
“ footed animal ! O fportful native of the C/uimira lilnifi mountains ! tiiou 
“ eight-formed long-armed animal •; thou who art called lihum : faint, ation 
“to thee again and again ! ammic the terrifick form, under which thou dc- 
“ firoyeft the wild boar, and in the lame manner dcllroy my enemies. 


it 


At the facrifice of a lion ; " O Heat, «ho, in the Ihafe of a I, on, bcaiell 
ai’uiti, bear my erils and avert m:f misformner. Thy lhape, O lion ! »ns 
affirmed by Heat, to punilh the ai'ckcd part of the human race, and under 
that form, by truth, the tyrant flirh/i ajifu tvar Jellroyod. ' 1 have now 


VoL. V. 


* A mark of eminence* 

A a a 
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related to thee, 0 [ikinava, who art void of fin, the mode of paying adora- 
tion to the lion. 

Now attend to the particulars relative to the offering of human blood. 

Let a human victim be facrificed at a place of holy worfliip, or at a cemetery 
where dead bodic) arc buried. Let the oblation be performed in the part of the 
cemetcr\ calk’d lltruca, which has been already deferibed, or at a temple of 
or on a mountain. Now attend to the mode. 

I'lic cemetery reprefents me, and is called Bkiirav'd, it has alfo a part called 
T'liiilrihyu, . the cemetery muff be divid<-’d hito thefe two divifions, and a third 
called lleruCit. 

The human victim is to be immolated in the caff divifion, which is facred to 
Bhuirlivd ; the head is to be prefented in the fouth divifion, which is looked 
upon as the place of fculls facred to Bhalnhn, and the blood is to be p'x'fentcd 
in the weft divifion, which is denominated Ihnicn. 

f I.ivinp; immolated a human vieftim, with .all the rcquifitc ceremonies at a ce- 
metery or holy place, let the facrificcr be cautious not to call eyes upon the 
victim. 

On other occalions ulfo, lot not thofiicrificcr c.aft eyes upon tiie viedim im- 
molated, but prolont the head with eyes averted. 

1 he victim mull be a perfon of good appearance, and be prepared by ablu- 
tion’. and rcquifitc ceremonies, fuch as eating confecr.atcd food the day be- 
fore. 
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fore, and by abilincnce from flcflr ami vencry; and mini In' adorm'd with 
cliaplets of flowers and befmeared with fand.il wood. 

Then c.uifing the vidim to face the north, let tl'.c liicriliecr .vorllnp tlie fe- 
veral deities, prefiding over the diflercnl pans of the vidini\ body: let tlic 
worfliip be then paid to the vidim himfelf by his name. 

Let him worfliip Brahnui in llic vidim’s RhunJni, 1. e, ease of 

Bruhma, cavity in the Ihull, under the fpot where xiw hiliir.r roiuii,i!i\ and /./- 
^ifljlis meet*. Let him worfliip the cartli in liis note, la) mg, 
ji'ili/iuh, and catling a flower; in his can's, liie fliblil ether, laying, 

/if/i/'tij'ii nu//i'ii/t ; in Ids tongiw, Jiiri'd/ti (i. e. Bi,>//>fi,t ki'. the re- 

gents of fpecch, &c.) Ci)ing, /<4rv,tf,! t/iui'/i'iiyii n'Jiii.ili ; liic difl'orent fpeeii ■, of 
light in Ids eyes, and J'ljhnu in Ids mouth. Let him worfliip llie moon on Ids 
forehc.'id, and hulrii on Ids right check, fire on hi, left cheek, de.Uli on his 
tin oar, at the tips of Ido hair the regent of flic foulli-weft (purtcr, and I'ttun.i 
between the eye-brows ; on the biidgc of the note kt Inin pa) .adoiatimi to 
wind, and on the lliouldcrs to (i. e. god of rivlies.) then wor- 

ildpping the sHi/'a hrj<), (i. c. king of Icrpents.) on the liom.ieli of the \n Inn, 
let him pronounce the following Manlra : 

“ 0 befl of men ! 0 molt aufpieious ! O tlimi who ait an aflemblagi- of all 
“ the deities, and moft cxquifilc ! Iicilow thy proi.-dion on me, lave m<-, iliy 
“devoted, fave my foils cattle, jintl kindred ; prelervc the flate, tin nii- 
“ niflers belonging to ir, and all liiends, and as (katli is iinavoid iMc, jiaic 
“ with (thy organs of) life, doing an ad of benevolence. Bellow upon me, 

* This is done by carting a flower there, laying, lir.ilm.iyt nnjh ; fthintion (o /?- ./ •- 

Aaa 2 “Omod 
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O moft aufpicious ! the blifs which is obtained by the moft auftcre devotion, 
by a6ts of charity and performance of religious ceremonies ; and at the fame 
“ time, O moft excellent ! attain fupreme blifs thyfelf. May thy aufpiccs, 0 
“ moft aufpicious ! keep me fccure from Rdrjhajas, Fifachoi, terrors, ferpents, 
“ bad princes, enemies, and otlicr evils ; and death being inevitable, charm 
“ in thy laft moments by copious ftreams of blood fpouting from the 

“ arteries of thy flelhy neck.” 

Thus let the faerificcr worlhip the vidtim, adding whatever other texts arc 
applicable to the occafion, and have been before mentioned. 

When this has been clone, 0 my children 1 the vieftim is even as myfclf, and 
the guardian deities of the ten quarters take place in him ; then Brahma and 
all the other deities aflemble in the vidim, and be he ever fo great a ftnner, he 
becomes pure from fin ; and when pure, his blood changes to ambrofia, and he 
gains the love of M/luuk'vi, the Goddefs of the Vo^ Ntddrd, (i. e. the tranquil 
repofe ofYhe mind from an ahjlratlion of ideas \) who is the Goddefs of the whole 
univerfe, the very univerfe itfclf. He docs not return for a confiderablc length 
of time in the human form, but becomes a ruler of the Gdnd Devdtds, and is 
much rcfpc<ftcd by me myfclf. The vi<ftim who is impute from fin or ordure 
and urine, (dmdehyd will not even hear named. 

By the repetitions of the texts, and forms laid down for the facritice of buf- 
lalos, and other animals, iheir bodies become pure and their blood acceptable 
to the Goddol*^ Uhlvii. 


On 
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On occalions of facnficcs to other deities alfo, both the deities and viitims 
muft be worfhipped, previous to the immolation. 

The blind, the crippled,* the aged, the fick, the afflirted with ulcers, the 
hermophradite, the impcrfedtly formed, the fearred, the timid, t!ie leprous, 
the dwarfifh, and the perpetrator of mihd pataca, (heinous olfenecs, fuch .as 
flaying a Brahmen^ drinking fpirits, flealing gold, or dcliling a fpiritual 
teacher’s bed,) one under twelve years of .age, one who is impure from the 
death of a kinfman, &c. one who is impure from the deatli of «///-/ guru, (fa- 
ther and mother,) which impurity lifls one whole year : thefe fcvcrally are unflt 
fubjeits for immolation, even though rendered pure by lacred texts. 

Let not the female, whether quadruped or bird, or a woman be ever facri- 
ficcd ; the facrificcr of cither will Indubitably fall into hell, where the victims 
of eitlicr the hearts or birds creation, are very numerous, the immolation ot a 
female is excufcable ; but this rule does not hold good, as to the human fpccics. 


Let not a heart be offered under three months old, or a bird who is under 
three pacjha (forty-five days). Let not a heart or bird who is blind, diilieicnl 
in a limb, or ill-formed, be offered to Dhi, nor one who is in any rcfpe<rt un- 
fit, from the rcafons which have been fet forth, when fpcaking of the human 
race ; let not animals and birds with mutilated tails, or cars, or broken teeth, 
or horns, be prefented on any account. 

Let not a Brahmen or a ChanJala be facrificed ; nor a prince : nor that which 

has been already prefented to a Brihmen, or a deity ; nor the offspring 

ol 
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of a priiicc, nor one who has conquered in battle ; nor the offspring of a 
Brahmen, or of a Cjhetiree ; nor a childlefs brother, nor a father, nor a learned 
perfon, nor one wlio is in unwilling, nor the maternal uncle of the facrificcr. 
Tliofe not here named, and animals, and birds of unknown fpeejes are unfit. 
If thefe named arc not forthcoming, let their place be fupplied by a male 
afs or camel. If other animals are forthcoming, the facrificc of a tyger, 
camel, or als muft be avoided. 

Having firft worflnppcd the victim, whether human, bead, or bird, as di- 
rected, let the facrificer, immolate him uttering the Mantra direCted for the 
occafion, and addrefs the deity with the text laid down before. 

Let the head and blood of a human viCtim be prefented on the right fide of 
Devi, and the facrificer addrefs her handing in front. Let the head and blood of a 
goat be prefented on the left, and the head and blood of a buffalo in front. 
Ixtthe. head and blood of birds be prefented on the left, and the blood of a 
perfon’s own body in front. Let the ambrofia proceeding from the heads of 
carniverous animals and birds be prefented on the left hand, as alfo the blood 
of all ac]uatic animals. 

Let the antelope’s head and blood, and that of the tortoife, rhinoceros and 
hare and crocodile, and fifh be prefented in front. 

Let a lion's head and blood, be prefented on the right hand, and the rhi • 
noccros’s alfo ; let not, on any account, the head or blood of a vidlim ever be 
prefented behind the Deity, but on the right, left, and in front. 


Let 
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Let the confecrated lamp, be placed either on the right hand, or in front 
but on no account, on the left. Let incenfe be burnt on the left, and in 
front, but not on the right hand. Let perAuncs, (lower., and ornamcnls, 
be prefented in front ; with refpedl to the different parts of tlie circle, whore to 
prefentthe offerings, the mode already laid down may bo ubferved. Let 
MMtrd (fpirituous litiuor) be prefented behind other lirpiids on the left. 


Where it is abfolutcly ncccflliry to offer fpirils, let the three Arft claffos of 
men fupply tlicir place, by cocoanut juice in a brafs vc(icl, or honey in a cop- 
per one. Even in a time of cahamlty, lot not a man of the tlncc lirll claflc';, 
offer fpirituous liquor, except that made from Aowors or llcwrti difhes. I.et 
princes, minifters of flate, counfellors, and veiukrs of fpirituous li(iiiois, luakc 
liuman facriAccs, for the purpofe of attaining prolperity and wcaltlu 

If 

If a human facrificc is performed, without theconfeiit of the prince, the per- 
former incurs An. In cafes of imminent danger or war, facriAccs may be per- 
formed .at plcafure, by princes themfclacs and their miiiilUr;, but by none clfc. 


The day previous to a human facriAcc, let the vitffim be prepared by the 
text Mihit/sfuc, and tiircc Dn.'i SuctdJn, and tlie texts Cnmilui d'u.urdn^ \ and by 
touching his head with thc’ax, and bcfincaring the ax with fandal, &c. per- 
fumes, and then taking fomc of the fandal, &c. from off the ax, and bcAuearing 
the vitilim’s neck therewith. 


Tlicn 
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Then let. the text Ambe A'mbtcS, &c. and the Rovudri and Bltairav^ texts 
be ufee!, and Dh'i hcrfelf will guard the viftim who, when thus purified, 
malady docs not approach him, nor docs his mind fuffer any derangement from 
grief and liniilar caufes, nor docs the death or birth of a kinfman render him 
impure. 

Now liltcn to tlic good and bad omenSf to be drawn from the falling of the • 
liead, when levered from the body. 

If the head falls towards the north-eaft, or fouth-weft, the prince of the 
country and offerer of the facrificc will both perilh. 

If the human head, when fevered from the body, falls in the following quar- 
ters, the following omens are to be drawn. 

♦ 

If in the caft, wealth; if in the fouth-w-efi, power ; if in the fouth, terror ; 
it in the well, profit ; if in the north-weft, a fon ; if in the north, riches. 

Liften now to the omens to be drawn from the fdling of the head of a buf- 
falo, when fevered from the body. 

If in the north, property ; the north-caft, lofs ; in the eaft, dominion ; 
fouth-caft, wealth ; tire fouth, viiftory over enemies ; if in the fouth-weft, fear ; 
if in the weft, 'attainment of kingdom, if in the north-caft, profperity: this 
rule, 0 Bhir'dva ! holds good for all animals, but not for aquatick or ovipa- 
rous creatures. 

If the heads of birds, or fifties, fall in the fouth, or fouth-eaft, quarter, it 
indicates fear, and if any of the other quarters profperity. 


If 
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If a noifc, proceeding from the chattering of the teeth of the vitftim’s fe- 
vered head, or fuapping of the beak is pcrccpiihlc, it indicates alarm. If tears 
proceed from the eyes of a human vidlinr’s fevered hc.id it indicates dedruc- 
tion to the prince. 

If tears proceed from the levered head of .a huifaK) at the time of prcfcnl- 
ing it, it indicates that fomc foreign inimical prince will die. If (ears proceed 
from the eyes of other animals, they indicate alarm, or lois of lu'.ihlt. 

If the fevered head of a human viAim fmilcs, it indicates incrcafc of pro- 
fperity, and long life to the facnficer, without doubt j and if it fpcak, 
whatever it fays will come to pafs. 

If the found Hoonh proceeds from the human viAiin's fevered head, it in- 
dicates that the prince will die, if phlegm, that the facrificcr will die. If 
the head utters the name of a deity, it indicates wealth to the facrificcr within 
fix months, 

4 

If 

If at the time of prefenting the blood, the vidlim difeharge f®ce.s oi urine, 
or turns about, it indicates certain death to the facrificcr ; if the vidlirn kick.s 
with Ills left leg, it indicates evil, but a motion of his legs in any other mode, 
indicates piofperity. 

The facrificcr muft take fomc blood between his thumb and third finger, 
and difeharge it towards the fouth weft on tlie ground, as an offering to the 
deities, accompanied by the Mc/t'd Ca\(.'ftct Mantra. 

Let the vidtim offered to Devi, if a buffalo, be five years old, and if hu- 
man twenty-five. 


Vox.. V. 


Dbb 


Let 
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Let the Cawfici * MHntrH be uttered, and the facrificcr fay E^a HU SevUha, 
“ Myftcrious praifc to this viAim.” 

A prince may Jumfice hh enemy, having firft invoked the ax with holy texts, 
by fubftituting :i buffalo or goat, calling the vidtim by the name of the eneiwy 
throughout the whole ceremony. 

Having fccured the viAim with cords, and alfo with facred texts, let him 
Arike off the head, and prelent it to Dm, with all due care. Let him make 
thcle facrilices in proportion to the increale or decrcafc of his enemies, lopping 
off the heads of viDims for the purpofe of bringing deAruDion on his foes, 
infufing, by holy texts, the foul of the enemy into the body of the vidlim, 
which will, when immolated, deprive the foe of life alfo. 

Let him ArA fay, “ 0 Goddefs of horrid form, 0 Chandica ! cat, devour, 

fuch a one, my enemy, O confort of Are ! Salutation to Are ! This is the 
“ enemy who has done me mifehief, now perfonated by an animal : dcAroy 
“ him, O Mahamari ! Spheng ! fpheng ! eat, devour.” Let him then place 
Aowers upon the vidim’s head. The vidim’s blood muA be prefented with 
the ^fantr'd of two fyllablcs. 

If a facriAce is performed in this manner on the MehJnawani (the ninth 
of the moon in the month of AJim,) let the homa, (i. e. oblation to Arc,) be 
performed with the AeAi of the vidim. 


♦ The Ctxwjki Mjntra: thrce*e)'cd GoddeG; of moil terrifying appearance, 

around whofc neck a tiring of human Ikulls is pendant, wl o art the deflroycr of evil fpi- 
fits, who nvt armed with an ax^ the foot of a bed and a fpear, Rbw^ Cauifui Salutation to thee 
with this blood.” 

Uiing 
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Ufing the texts which arc laid down in the Dur^a Ttwira and ponlicd lire, 
let the Homa be performed alter the Iticrilice, and it will jnociuc the dcatlj 
of foes. 

Let not any one prefent blood drawn from any part of the body below the 
navel, or from the back. Let not blood drawn from the lips, or cbm, or from 
any limb, be prefented. Blood drawn from any part of tlio body, between 
the neck and navel, may be prefented, but violent incilion;. for the purpol'c 
of obtaining it, mult not be made. 

Blood drawn from the cliecks, forclicad, between the eye brows, from the 
tips of the ears, the arms, the breads, and all parts between the neck and 
navel, as alfo from the (ides, may be prefented. 

Let not blood drawn from the ankles, or knees, or from parts of the body 
which branch out be prefented, nor blood which lias not been drawn from 
the body f<)r the exprefs purpofe of being offered. 

The blood mull be drawn for the exprefs purpofe of an oblation, and from 
a man pure in body and mind, and free from fear : it muft be caught in 
the petal of a lotos, and prclcntcd. It may be prefented in a gold, filver, 
brafs, or iron vcflci, with the due from, and texts recited. 

The blood, if drawn by an incifion made with a knife, ax, ox /.mgeu!, 
gives plcafure, in proportion to the lize of the weapon. 

The facrificer may prefent one fourth of the cpiantity whicli a lotos petal 
will contain, but he mull not give, more on any account ; nor cut his body 

B b b J 


more 
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more than is ncceiTary. He who offers the, blood of his body and his 

own flefh, the lize of a grain of Unfeetl, majha, till, .'or mjulya, with zeal and fer- 
vency, obtains what he dclircs in the courfe of fix montlis. 

Now attend to the fruits obtained by offering the burning wick of a lamp 
placed upon the anii', ears, or breaft, even for a fiiigle moment. He who 
applies the fame obtains happinels and great poflellions ; and for three Calfds 
is even as the bocly of Devi herfclf; after which he becomes a ruler of the 
uiiiverfe. 

He who, for a whole night, ftands before the Goddefs Stvd, holding the 
head of a facrilicecl buffalo in his hands, with a burning lamp placed between 
the horns, obtains long life and fupreme felicity in this world, and in the other 
rcfides in my manfion, holding the rank of a ruler in the GauaJevalas. 

lie who, for a fingle cjhana, (a fhort fpace of time,) holds the blood which 
proceeds from a vidim’s head in his hands. Handing before the Goddefs in 
meditation, obtains all that he defircs in this world, and fuprcmacy in the Devi 
foe. 

Let the learned, when he prefents his own blood, ufe the following text 
followed by the Mula Miintrdy or principal text ufed in the worfhip of the 
Goddefs Divi, under the form which fhc is at that time addrclfed ; 

“ Hail 1 fupreme dclufion ! hail ! Goddefs of the univerfe T Hail ! 
“ thou who fulfilleft the dcfircs of all. May I prefume to ofthr thee, the 

“ blood 
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blopd of my body ; and wilt thou d«gn to accept it, and be propitious to- 
“ wards me.” 

Let the following text be ufed, when a perfon prefent'^ his own llclh : 

“ Grant me, 0 Goddefs ! blil's, in proportion to the fervency witli which 

I prefent thee with my own flcfli, invoking thee to be propitious to mo, S.du- 
“ tation to thee again and again, under the myftcnous lyll.ibles /roo«^ 

When the wick of a lamp is applied burning to the body, the following (c\t 
is to be ufed : 

“Hail! Goddcfsl Salutation to thee, under the 1) liable?, h~u^. 
“ To thee I prefent thi-s aufpicious luminary, fed with the tlefli of my body, 
“ enlightening all around, and cxpofing to liglit all'o, the inward iccclles of 
“ my foul." 

On the autumnal or when the moon is in the lunar manfion 

ScanJj or Bijhacn, let a figure be made, citlicr of barley meal or earth, repre- 
fenting the perfon with whom the facrificcr is at variance, and the lie.id ol 
the figure be (truck off; afrer the ufual texts have been ufed, the following 
text is to be ufed in invoking an ax on the occalion : 


“ Effufc, effufe blood ; be tcrrifitk, be tcrrifick ; feize, deftroy, for the 
“ love of Atn^icd, the head of this enemy. 

Having (truck off the head, let him prefent it, iifing the texts laid down 

hereafter for the occafion, concluding with the word Water muft 

be 
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be rprinklcd upon the meal, or earthen vidlim, which reprcfents the 
ilicrilicer's enemy, ufing the text commencing with ra^ta drahaih, (i. c. 
I)y ftrcains of blood,) and marks mtift be made on the forehead with red 
finders ; garlands of red flowers muft be pnt round the neck of the image, and 
it mull be drelfed in red garments, and tied with red cords, and girt with a red 
girdle. Then placing the head towards the north, let it be ftruck off with an ax, 
and prelcntcd, ufmg the Scanda text. This is to be ufed at prefenting the 
head, if the facrificc is performed on the night of the Scanda NaeJM/nt, or lunar 
man lion Srandci. The l Ydc'/ta Mantra, is to be ufed on the night the Vifachd 
maiilion. Let the facrificer contemplate two attendants on the Goddefs, as 
having fiery eyes, with yd|pw bodies, red faces, long cars, armed with trident 
and axes in their two right hands, and holding human fculls and vafes in their 
two left. Let them be conlidercd as having three eyes and firings of hu- 
man fculls, fufpended round tlieir necks, with long, ftraggling, frightful teeth. 

In the month of Chailra, on the day of the full moon, facrifices of buf- 
falos and goats give unto me of horrid form much plcafurc ; as do allb honey 
and lilh, “ O my fons !” 

Where a facrificc is made to Chanddcl, the viifiim’s head having been cut off, 
muft be fprinklcd with water, and afterwards prefented with the texts laid down. 

The facrificer may draw an augury from the motions of the flain vidliin 
when near expiring, and for fo doing he muft firft addrefs the Goddefs, confi- 
dering the foul of the vi6lim as taking its departure in a car, and his body as a 
holy fpot, “ O Goddefs ! make known unto me, whether the omens are favour- 
« able or not.” 


If 
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If the head of the flain vi6lim, docs not move foine time after tliis the 
facrificer may look upon the circuraftance as a good omen, and if the reverfe, 
as a bad one. 

He who performs facrifices according to thefe rules, o'm.iins Im willies to the 
utmoft extent. 

Thus are the rules and forms of facrifire, laid down niul comniunu atid by 
me to you. I will now inform you what other oblations may be made. 

Thus ends the Rt<Mnr,tJh<[hi. 
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XXIV. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE PEAR^FISHERY IN THE GULPH OF 

MANAR, 

IN MAnCH AND APIUL I?!);. 

BY HENRY J. LE P.EI.'K. KSO. 

COMMUNICATED BY DOCTOU UOXBUIIG. 

X^ROM the accounts of the former pearl fiflierics at ('ey Ion ^ it will be found, 
that none have ever been fo produiltivc as this year’s. It was generally fiip- 
pofecl that the renter would be inftllibly ruined, as the fum he paid for the pro ■ 
font fifhery was thought exorbitant when compared with what had been formerly 
given ; but this conje6lure in the event appeared ill founded, as it proved ex- 
tremely profitable and lucrative. 

The farmer this time was a Ti/w/wZ merchant, who for the privilege ofiilhing 
with more than the ufual number of donics or boats, paid between two and 
and three hundred thoufand Porto-mvo pagodas, a fum nearly diniblc the 
ufual rent. 

Thefe boats he farmed out again to individuals in the heft manner he could, 
but for want of a fufficient number of divers fomc of them could not be cm ■ 
ploj-cd. 

The fifhing, which commonly began about the middle of February, if 
wind and weather allowed, w.as this year, for various rcafons, delayed till the 
end of the month ; yet fo favourable was the weather, that the renter was 
able to take advantage of the permiflion granted by the agreement, to fifh 
a little longer than tlic ufual period of thirty days. 

VoL. V. C c c 
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The filhery cannot well be continued after the fetting in of the fouth- 
ern monfoon, which ufually happens about the 15 th of as, aftefthat 
time, the boats would not be able to reach the pearl banks, and the water being 
then fo troubled by heavy feos, divi^ would be impradticable 5 in addition 
to which, the fea-wced, a fpecics qf driven in by the foutherly wind, 
and which fpreads to a confiderable diftance from the fliore, would be an im- 
pediment. 

Many of the divers, being Roman Catholics, leave the fifliery on Sundays to 
attend divine fcrvicc in their church at Aripoo ; but if cither a Mahomedm or 
Hindoo feftival happens during the filhing days, or. if it is interrupted by ftor- 
my weatlier, or any other accident, this loft time is made up by obliging the 
Catholics to work on Sundays. 

The fear of lharks, as we fttall fee hereafter, is alfo another caufc of interrup- 
tion. Thcfe, amongft fomc others, are the reafons that, out of two months, 
(from February till April,) fcldom more than tliirty days can be employed in the 
filhery. 

As this time would be infufficient to filh all the banks (each of which has its 
appropriate name, both in Dutch and Tamul,) it is carried on for three or 
four fucccflive years, and a new contraiSt annually made till the whole banks 
have been filhed, after which tiiey are left to recover. 

The length of time required for this purpofc, or from one general hilling 
to another, has not yet been exactly determined ; it was, therefore, a pradlicc 
to depute fome perfons to vifit the banks annually, and to give their opinion, 
whether a filhery might be undertaken with any degree of fuccefs * ? 

* A geni^cmani ;Wko oae of tbe laft being an engineer^ drew a dart of the 

hankb, by which their titualion and fizc arc now better known than foriiierly. 


From 
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From various account's, which I have collected from good authority, and the 
experience of thofe who afliftcd at fuch examinations, 1 conjecture, that 
every (even years fuch a general fiOiery could be attempted with advantage, 
as this interval feems fufficient for thej^earl Ihells to attain their growth : I 
am alfo confirmed in this opinion, by a report made by a Dutch governor 
at Jafms of all the fiflicrics that have been undertaken at Veykn fince I7'i2 ; 
a tranflation of which is to be found in Wolfe’s Travels into Cfykn, But 
the ruinous condition in which the divers leave the pearl’banks at each filh - 
ery, by attending only to the profit of individuals, and not to that of the 
public, is one great caufc, that it requires twice the above mentioned fpace of 
time, and fometimes longer, for rendering the filhing produClive. They 
do not pay the lead attention, to fparc the young and immature fliells that 
contain no pearl ; heaps of them are fecn thrown out of the boats as ufclcfs, 
on the beach between Munir * and Aripoo ; if thefe had been fuffered to re- 
main in their mitive beds, they would, no doubt^ heve produced many fine 
pearls. It might, therefore, be advifcable, to oblige tljc boat people to throw 
them into the fca again, before the boats leave the bank. If this circum- 
fpcClion, in I'paring the fraall pearl fliclls, to perpetuate the breed was always 
obferved, fucceeding fifherics might be expeClcd fooncr, and with dill greater 
fuccefs ; but the nc^cCl of this fimplc precaution will, I fear, be attended 
with fimilar fetal confequcnccs here, as have already happened to the pearl 
banks on the coaft of Perjia^ South Amtrka, and SueJen, wlicrc the fiihcrit s 
are by no means fo profitable at prefent as they were formerly. 

Another caufc of the dcftrudlion of numbers of both old and young pearl 
(hells, is the anchoring of fo many boats on the banks, almoft all of them ufed 

* Manara, properly Mmot, U a Tmui wor4, tad fignifieia &ndy riw, from the Aallott ncfi. of 
the fea at that pLce. 

dif- 
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difterciitly formed, clumfy, heavy, wooden anchors, large flones, &c. &c. If 
this evil cannot be entirely prevented, it might, at Icaft, be greatly leflened, 
by obliging them all to ufe anchors of a particular fort, and Icfs deftrudlivc. 

This feafon the Senvel Bank only was fifhed. which lies above twenty miles 
to the weftward of Jripoo-, oppofite to thcTrcfli water rivers of Moafalee Mo- 
dragam and Pomparipoo. It has been obferved, that the peafls on the north-weft 
part of this bank, which confifts of rock, are of a clearer water than thofe 
found no tlic fouth-eaft, ncareft the fliore, growing on corals and fand. 

Comlatchey is fituated in a bay, forming nearly a half moon, and is a waftc, 
fandy diftri<ft, with fome mifcrable huts built on it. The water is bad 
and brackifli, and the foil produces only a few, widely feattered, ftunted trees 
and buflics. Thofe perfons who remain here during the lilhery are obliged to 
get their water for drinking from Jtipoo, a village with a fraall old fort, lying 
about four miles to the fouthward. Tigers, porcupines, wild hogs, pangolincs, 
or the Ceylon armadillos, are, amongft other quadrupeds, here common. Of am. 
phibia, there arc tortoifes, tfpecially the i^udo geometriea and various kinds of 
fnakes. A conchologift meets here with a large, field for his enquiries. The 
prefents which I made to the people employed in thefifhery, to encourage 
them to collet all forts of ftiells which the divers bring on ihore, produced but 
little effect; as they were too much taken up in featehing* after the mother of 
pearl fhells to pay attention to any other However, my en- 

deavours were not entirely ufelcfs ; I will fpccify here a few of the num- 
ber I collcaed during my ftay. different kinds ot pe&mes*, falium por- 
phyrem, fokn ratliamfi'^emucajlrmfis, !^^^ qflrea hyotis^, ojlr. 

« Scallop*. t ”»>*' fhell. J Alpha cockle. ( Double cocks-comb, 

Forjkolii, 
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Forjkoliif ojlr. Malleus *, mylilus hirmdo Him. f, fjmihlus a-oms, imcUs 
Lnm. \y uutra epifcopaUs, Linn., Upas Jh'uita Vcituanli, (viJeZool. lit it.). p<itcUa 
iricarinaiii, Linn., Imlla pirfcda maailaia^, harpa nol’ilis, poircllana falita, 
Humph. II, Jlrombus fcorpio, and other of inferior kinds. Amongft tlic zoophytes, 
many valuable fpecics of Jpougix, coralliiue, Jtiiulari,f, See. a great variety of 
fea ftars, and other marine prodiuftions, that cannot be pret'erved in fpi- 
rits, but fhould be deferibed on the fpot. Thefe, a> well as the defcriplion of 
tlie different animals inhabiting tJ»e Ihells, arc the more wortliy of our atten- 
tion, and deferve fartlier inveftigation, as we are yet very deficient in this branch 
of natural hiftory. 

During the fifliing feafon, the defert, b.irrcn place, Condatehey, offers to our 
view a fcenc equally novel and aflonifhing. A heterogeneous mixture of thoii- 
fands of people of different colours, countries, cafts, and occupations, the 
number of tents and huts, erei^ed on the fea lliorc, with tlieir fliops or 
baiars before each of them ; and the many boats returning on fliorc in the 

afternoon, generally richly laden ; all together form a fpcdaclc entirely new to 
an European ‘tyt. Each owner runs to his refpcaivc boat as foon as il reaches 
the fliore, in hopes of finding, it fraught with immenfc treafure, wJiicli is often 
much greater in imagination than in the Ihcll 5 and though he is difappointed 
one day, he relies with greater certainty on the next, looking forward to the 
fortune ptomifed him by his ftars, as he thinks it impoflible for the aftrolo- 
gical predidlions of his Brabwtn to err. 


» Hammer oyacrj thefe «vrc pretty Urge, butmany broken and fome covered by a calcariona 
cruft. It is very probablp that, among thofe, there may be fome precious ones, 
t Ssvallow raufcle. t The wood piercer. k Bmng fn.'iil, (Grew, Mof.) 

II Salt-coury, Kl. 
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• To prevent riot dnd dilbrdcr, an officer with a party of Malays is llationcd 
here. They occupy a large fquare, where they have a field piece and a flag 
llafF for fignals. 

Here and there you meet with broken, jewellers, and merchants of all de- 
feriptions ; alfo, futtlcrs offering provifions and other articles to gratify the fen- 
fual appetite and luxury. But by far the greater number are occupied with 
the pearls. Some are bufily employed in affortlng them ; for which purpofe 
they make ufc. of fmall brafs plates perforated with holes of different fizes ; 
others are weighing and offering them to the purcliafer ; while others arc drill- 
ing or boring them ; which they perform for a trifle. 

The inftrument, thefc people carry about with them for this purpofe, is of 
a very fimplc conftrudlion, but requires much Ikill and exercife to ufe it ; 
it is made in the following manner ; the principal part confifts of a piece of 
foft wood, of an obtufc, inverted, conical ffiape, about fix inches high and 
four in diameter in its plain furfacc ; this is fupported by three wooden feet, 
each of which is more than a foot in length. Upon the upper flat part of 
this machine are holes, or pits, for the larger pearls, and the fmallcr ones arc 
beat in with a wooden hammer. On the right fide of this ftool, half a cocoa 
iiut ffiell is faffened, which is filled with water. The drilling inftruments are 
iron fpindles, of various fizes, adapted to the different dimenfions of the pearls, 
which arc turned round in a woodin head by a bow. The pearls being placed 
on the flat furfacc of the inverted cone, as already mentioned, the operator 
fitting on a mat, preffes on the wooden head of his inftrument with the left 
hand, while, with his right, he moves the bow which turns round the movea- 
ble part of the drill j at the fame time, he moiftens the pearl, occafionally 

dipping 
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dipping the litUe finger of the fame hand into the water of the cocoa nut 
fliell, with a dexterity tliat can only he attained by confiant praftice. 

Amongft the crowd are found vagabonds of every defeription, fuch as Pan- 
darms, Andee, or tSndu monb, fakirs, beggars, and the like, who are im- 
pel tinently troublefome. Two of thefc wretches particularly altraifled the at- 
tention of the mob, though their fupcrftitious pennance.muft have difgufied a 
man of the leaft reflection r one bad a gridiron, of one and a half foot long and 
the fame in breadth, faftened round his neck, with which he always walked 
about, nor did be take it oft' cither when eating or fleeping { the other had 
faftened round that member, which decency forbids me to mention, a brafs 
ring,and fixed to it was a chain, of a fathom in length, trailing on the ground, 
the links of this chain were as tliick as a man’s finger, and the whole was exhi- 
bited in a rnofl fcandalous manner. 

The peftilential fincll occafioned by the numbers of putrifying pearl fiflies, 
renders the atmofphere of Condalchey fo infuffcrably oft’enlive when the fouth- 
weft wind blow;s, that it fenfihly aftetfts the olfaiftory nerves of any one unac- 
ciiftomed to fuch cadaverous fmells. This putretadion generates immenfe 
numbers of worms, flics, nmlkitoes, and other vermin ; all together forming a 
Iccne ftrongly dilplealing to the fenfes. 

Thofe who arc not provided with a fufficient flock of money fufl’er great hard- 
ftiips, as not only all kinds of provifions arc very dear, but even every drop of 
good water muft be paid for. Thofe who drink tlie brackifli wafer of this place 
are often attacked by fickncfs. It may cafily be conceived what an efl'eft the 
extreme heat of the day, the cold of the night, the heavy dews, and the putrid 
fmell, mull have on weak conftitutions. It is, therefore, no wonder that of 

thofe 
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thp(c who till lick many die, and mariy more return home with fevers, flOxcs, 
or other equally fatal diforders. • ■ 


'I'lic many (lifappointments, ufually experienced .be. the lower clafles of . men 
in particular, make them often repent of their coming here. They are often 
ruined, as they rilk all they are worth to purchafe pearhfhells ; however, there 
arc many inllanceg of their making a fortune beyond all ^xpedlation., A par- 


ticular circumdance of this kind fell within my now obfervation ; a day labourer 
bought three oyfters * for a copper fanam (about the value of two-pence) and 
was fo fortunate as to find one of the largcft pearls which the fifhery produced 
this fcafon. 


The denies appointed for the fifiiery are not all procured at Ceylon ; many 
came from the coafts of Coromandel and Malabar, each of which has its dif- 
tinguifhing number. About ten o’clock at niglit a gun is fired as a fignal, 
when they fail from ConJatchey with an eallerly or land wind, under the di- 
rection of a’ pilot. If the wind continues fair, they reach the bank before 
day, and begin diving at fun rife, which they continue till the weft or fea breeze 
fets in, with Which they return. The moment they appear in fight, the colours 
arc hoifted at? the flag ftafF, and in the afternoon they come to an anchor, 
fo that the owners of the boats are thereby enabled to get their cargoes out before 
night, which may amount to 30,000 oyfters, if the divers have been aClive and * 
fucccfsful. 

Each boat carries twentyM)ne men and five heavy diving ftones for the ufe of 
ten divers, who are called in 7'mul, holy kdrer, the reft of the crew confifts of 

* The Eajl h£a jvarl (licU, li >vell known to be the matrix pcrlarum (mother of pearl) of Rum- 
or the Mytilus mar^aHti/eruf of Laiitivti oonfequcntly the general term pearl oyfter mull 
I'c erroneous ; howf.Acr, as it has long been in common ufc, 1 hope to be excufed for continuing it. 


a tan- 
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a tandel, or liead boatm.in, and ten rowers, who aflirt in lifting wp the dtvcn 
and their fliclls. 

The diving done is a piece of coarfc granite, a foot long, fix inches thick, 
and of a pyrainidical (hape, rounded at the top and buttoin. A large hair rope 
is put through a hole in the top. Some of the divers ufe aiioi’icr kind of done 
fhaped like a half moon, to bind round their belly, fo that their lect may be free, 
At prefent thefe arc articles of trade at Coiidiiichey. The mod commit, or 
pyrainidical done, generally weighs about thirty pounds. It a boat has more 
than five of them, the crew are either corporally punithed or lined. 

The diving, both at Ceylm and at Tutucorin, is not attended with fo many dif- 
ficulties as authors imagine. The divers, confiding of different caft.s and reli- 
gions (though chiefly of Parmwer * and Muplmam,) neither make their bo- 
dies fmooth with oil, nor do they flop their cars, mouths, or nofc.s with any 
thing, to prevent the entrance of fait water. They are ignorant of the utility 
of diving bells, bladders, and double flexible pipes. According to the injunc- 
tions of the fliark conjurer they ufe no food while at work, nor till they 
jeturn on fliore, and have bathed themfeivcs in frefli water. Thefe hidhim, 
accuftomed to dive from their earlieft infancy, fcarlcflly defeend to the 
bottom in a depth of, from five to ten fathoms in fcarch of trcafurcs. By 
two cords a diving Hone and a net arc connefted with the boat. The diver put- 
ting the toes of his right foot on the hair rope of the diving done, and thofe of 
his left on the net, feizes the two cords with one hand, and Ihutting his noflnls 
with the other, plunges into the water. On reaching the bot- 


VOL, V. 


• Fiflierraen of the Catholic religion. 
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torn, he hangs the net round his neck, and collcds into it the pearl Ihells as fall 
as poHiblc, during the time he finds himfelf able to remain under water, which 
iifually is about two minutes. He then refumes his former pofturc, and mak- 
ing a lignai, by pulling the cords, he is immediately lifted into tlie boat. On 
emerging from the fea,' he difeharges a quantity of water from his mouth 
and nofc, and thofc who have not been long enured to diving frequently dif» 
charge fome blood ; but this docs not prevent them from diving again in 
tlici3|:urn. When the firll five divers come up and are refpiring the other five 
arc going down w'ith the fame Hones. Each brings up about one hundred 
oyftcrs in bis net, and if not interrupted by any accident, may make fifty trips 
in a forenoon. They and tl^ boat’s crew get generally from the owner, infiead 
of money, a fourth of the quantity which they bring on fliore ; but fomc 
are paid in calli, according to agreement. 

The moll fktlfiil divers come from CoJI'iJh, on the coaft of Malabar \ fome 
of them are lb much cxercifcd in the art, as to be*able to perform it with- 
out the aflillance of the ufual weight ; and for a handfome reward will remain 
under water for the fpacc of feven minutes ; this I law performed by a Caffn 
boy, belonging to a citizen at Karical, who had often frequented the filheries 
of thefe banks. Though Dr. Halley deems this impofliblc, daily experi- 
ence convinces us, that by long practice any man may bring himfelf to re- 
main under water above a couple of minutes. How much the inhabitants of 
the South Sea Illands diftinguilh thcmfe|ves in diving yve le^rn from feveral 
accounts ; and who will not be furprifedat the wonderful. diver Nreno- 
I. A s, furnamed the Fish • ? 

* ArcorJ’ing toKmcHBA, he fell a viftim amongft the Pefyfes in the gulph of CkaryldU, on hi.s 
plunging, for the fccon.l time, in its dangerous whirhxwl, both to faiisfy the curioliijr of his king, 
Khkdiric, and his iaclinatiou for wealth. 1 will not pretend to determine, liow far this account 
bus been exaggiraicd. 


Every 
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, Every one of the clivers, and even the moft expert, entertain a ftreafdread of 
the fharks, and will not, on any account, defee ml until the ronjurerhas performed 
his ceremonies. This prejudice is fo deeply rooted in their minds, that the 
government was obliged to keep two fuch conjurers always in tlicirpay, to 
remove the tears ot tlieir divers, lliirtccn ot theic men wore now at the fifliery 
from Cejlon and the coalV, to prolit by the fuiH-rtiiiious folly of rhefe deluded 
people. They are called in I miu!, KuJhir, which lignities one who 

binds the lliarks and prevents them from doing mjfcliicf. 

The manner of enchanting confifls in a number of prayers learned by heart, 
that nobody, probably not even the conjurer iiimfelf, underti iiuN, wliich 
he, ftanding on the fhore, continues muttering and grumbling from fun rife un- 
til the boats return ; during this period, they ate obliged to abllain from food and 
lleep, otherwife tJieir prayers would have no avail, they arc, however, allowed 
to drink, wliich privilege they indulge in a high degree, and arc frequently 
fo giddy, as to be rendeied very rfnfit for devotion. .Some of t!ie conjurers 
accompany the divers in their boats, which ’jileafes them \ery tmich, as 
they li.ase their protectors near .at hand. NCicrthcIcIs, I was told, that in 
one of the preceding filheries, a diver loll his fcg by a lliark, and when ll;e 
head conjurer was called to an account for the aicidcnt, he replied that an old 
witch had juft come from the coaft, who, from envy and malice, had (aiiled 
this difalter, by a counter-conjuration, which mule Ihiillef; hi'. /kill, and of 
which he was informed too late; but he afterwards fticw'cd his fnperionty hy 
enchanting the poor (harks fo effetftually, that thougli they appeared in the midll 
of the divers, they were unable to open tlicir mouflis. During my ft.ay at 

CjiiiJjli'hrY, no accident of this kind happened. If a (bark i-. ken, the ditcri 
Immediately make a fignal, wliich, on perceiving, all tlie hiuts return in- 

D d d '2 llaiitly. 
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ftaijtly. A diver who trod upon a hammer oyfter, and was fomewhat wounded, 
thought he was bit by a ftiark, confcquently made the ufual fignal, which 
caufecl many boats to return ; for which miftake he was afterwards punifhed. 

'rfie owners of the boats * fometimes fell their oyfters, and at other times 
open them on their own account. In the latter cafe fome put them on mats 
in a fquare, furrounded with a fence ; others dig holes of almoft a foot deep, 
and throw them in till the animal dies; after which they open the thclls and 
take out the pearls with more cafe. Even thefc fquares and holes are fold by auc- 
tion after the fifhery is finifhed, as pearls often remain there, mixed with the 
fund. 

In fpitc of every care, tricks in picking out the pearls from the oyfters can 
hardly be prevented. In this the natives are extremely dexterous. The fol- 
lowing is one mode they put in pradlice to cft’edl their purpofe: when a boat 
owner employs a number of hired people to colledl ^arls, he places over them 
an infpedor of his own, in whom he can confide; thefe hirelings previoufty 
agree that one of them fliall play the part of a thief, and bear the punifhmcnt, 
to give his comrades an opportunity of pilfering. If one of the gang happens 
to meet with a large pearl, he makes a fign to hi» accomplice, who inftantly con- 
veys away one of fmall value, purpofely, in fuch a manner as to attradl: notice. 
On this the infpedlor and the reft of the mfen take the pearl from him ; he is 
then punifhed and turned out of their company. In the mean time, while he is 
making a dreadful uproar, the real thief fecurcs the valuable pearl, and after- 
wards the booty is Ibared with him who fufFered for them all. Bcfulcs 

• Thefe are the individuals which farm one or more boats from the renter ; and though they 
arc in pofl'ciiion of them only during the fifhery, they arc conuxionly called the o\i ners of the boats. 

tricks 
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hicks like thefe the boat owners and purcliafcrs often lofe many of the bed 
pearls, while the dony is returning from the bank; for, as long as tlic animal 
is alive and untouched, tlie Ihells arc frequently open near an inch ; and if 
any of them contain a large pearl, it is cafily difeovered and taken out by 
means of a fmall piece of ftifF grafs or bit of Ihck, without hurting the pearl ftflt. 
In this pradlice they are extremely expert. Some of them were difeovered whilft 
I was there, and received their due punilhment. 

Gmelin alks if the animal of the myfilus margari/ifaus is an afeidia f Sec 
Li MX. Syft. Nat. tom. I. p. vi. 3350. Tiiis induces me to believe that it has 
never yet been accurately deferibed: it does not rcfcmble the afddiu of Li.vnjeusj 
and may, perhaps, form a new genus. It is fallcned to the upper and lower 
fliclls by two while flat pieces of mufcular fubflaacc, which arc called by 
Houttuhi * ears, and extend about two inches from the thick part of the botly^ 
growing gradually thinner. The extremity of each ear lies loofc, and is fur- 
rounded by a double brown fringed line. Tliefc lie almoft the third of an 
inch from the outer part of the lltell, and arc contimially moved by the ani- 
mal. Next to thefe, above and below, arc fituatcd two oilier double fringed 
moveable fubdances, like the branchi® of a filh. Thefe wa and fringes art 
joined to a cylindrical piece of fleft, of the fize of a man’s thumb, which is 
harder and of a more mufcular nature than the reft of the body. It lies about the 
centre of the fiicHs, and is firmly attached to the middle of each. This, in fatft, 
is that part of the pearl fifh which ferves to open and fhut the fhclls. Where, this 
column is faftened, we find on the flefh deep imprefllons, and on the fiicll vari- 
ous nodes of round or oblong forms, like imperfcA pearls. Between this 
paft, and the hinge (cardoj lies the principal body of the animal, feparat.d 

* Vide Hoult. Kat. Hitt. Vol. I. p. xv, p. .tat, fr<! 

f(Om 
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lioiii' I'lc rr'.'f, im;l liiipaJlikc a bag. The mouth is near tiie hinge of»'thc 
Hu ll, envilopid in a veil, and has adouble flap or lip on each fide ; from tlvencc 
wcobfi-rve the throat (oifophagus) defeending like a thread to the ftomach. 
dole to the mouth there is a carved brownilh tongue, half an inch in length 
with an obtufe point; on the concave fide of tliis defeends a furrow, which the 
animal opens and fliuts, and probably ufes to convey food to its mouth*. Near 
its middle are two bluilh fpots, which feem to be the eyes. In a pretty deep 
hole near the bale of the tongue, lies the beard (bjjfus), faflrened by two flcfiiy 
roots, and confifling of almoft one hundred fibres, each an inch long, of a 
dark green colour, with a metallic luflre; they are undivided, parallel, and flat- 
tened. In general the hyffus is more than three quarters of an inch, without the 
elefr but if the animal is difturbed, it contrails it conlidcrably. The 

top of each of thefe threads terminates in a circular gland or head, like the 
Jlypna of many plants. \Mththi3 byjfus they fallen themfelvcs to rocks, corals, 
and other folid bodies; by it the young pearl fiflt cling to the old ones, and 
with it the animal procures its food, by extending and contracting it at plea- 
fure. Small flicll filb, on which they partly live, are often found clinging to 
the former. Tlic flomach lies dole to tlie root of the beard, and has, on its 
lower fide, a protraCted obtufe point. Above the ftomach are two fmall red bo- 
dies, like lungs; and from the ftomach goes a long channel or gut, which 


♦ Tlte depth at which the pearl filh generally ts to be found, hindered me from paying any 
attention to the locomotive power, which I. have not the Icall doubt it poiTclTes, ufing for tins 
purpolc its tongue. This conjcil^urc is ftrcngtliened by the accurate obfcrvntions made on ni.v 
by the celebrated Reaumuh, ia which he found that tliis body ferves them as a leg or arm, to 
move from one pl:ice to another. Though the divers arc very Igiiorani with regard to llie 
nomy of the pearl lilh, this changing of habitation has l)ecn long fince ol)^er^ci by them. They 
alledge, that it alters its abode w hen difturbed by an enemy or in learch of food. In the former 
cafe they fay it commonly defeends from the fommit of the bank to its declivity. 


takes 
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a circuit round the mufcular column above-mentioned, and ends in the anus 
which lies oppofite to the mouth, and is covered witli a fmall ihin leaf, liU' 
a flap. Though the natives pretend to dillinguilh the (exes, by the appearance 
of the Ihell, I could not find any genitalia. The large flat ones tliey call 
males, and tliofe that arc thick, concave, and vaulted, they call fcmaltN, or 
fedoo-chppy but, on a clofe infpeftion, I could not obferve any vifible fexual 
difference. 


It is remarkable that fome of thefe animals are as red as blood, and that tlic 
inflde of the llicll has the fame colour, with the ufiial pearly htftre, though 
my fervants found a rcdiffi pearl in an oyflcr of this colour ; yet fuch an event 
is very rare. The diver attributes this rednefs to the licknefs of the pearl (iffi ; 
though it is moll probable that they had it from their firft cxiflcncc. In the 
fliade they will live twenty-four hours after being taken out of the water. Tliis 
animal is eaten by the lower clafs of Itulians, either frefh in their curries, nr 
cured by drying ; in which ftate they arc exported to the coafl ; though I do 
not think them by any means palatable. 


Within a mother of pearl fhcll I found thirteen 7nur<as W.//; (vlilc CnisAr- 
KiTz’s New Syftcm, Cabt. vol. XI. tab. I()2, f. 1851 and 1852), the hirgcfl 
of which was three quarters of an inch long; but as ntany them were 

putrid, and the pearl iKh itfJfdcad, 1 could not aflertain whether tlicy l.a.l 
crept in as enemies, or were drawn in by the animal it felt. At any rati, tuiilc.i 
and crabs arc inimic.tl to the animals, and a fmall living crab tvow fnund in 

one of them. 


The pearls are only in the foftcr part of 
in that firm mufcular column above-mentioned, 
near the earth, and on botli Tides of the mouth. 


the animal, and ne\''r 
Wc find them in gener.d 
The na'itci en'er'. ml tlic 
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nine To'jlidi opiiiicm conccjiiing the formation of the pearl which the ancients 
(l ij. They fuppofe them formed from dew-drops in conneeftion with fun-beams. 

A Brahmen informed me that it was recorded in one of his Sanjbrit books, that 
the pearls are formed in the month of May at rite appearance of the Sooatee ftar 
(one of their twenty-feven conftellations) when the oyfters'comc up to the fur- 
face of the water, to catch thedrops of fain. One of the moft celebrated concholo- 
frirts ♦, fuppofes-that the pearl is formed by the oyfterin orderto defend itfelf from 
tlic attacks of the pholades and borewoms. Bat we may be alTurcd that in this fup- 
pnlition he ismiftaken, for although thefe' animals often penetrate the outer lay- 
ers of t!ic pearl ftiell, and there occafion hollow nodes, yet, on examination, it 
will be found, that they are never able to pierce the firm layer, with which 
tlie infule of the (hell is lined. How caft the pearls be formed as a defence 
againll exterior worms, when, even On IheUs that contain them, no worm- 
holes arc to be lecO ? It is, therefore, more probable thefe worms take up their 
habitations in the nodes, in order to protcftthcmfel ves from thcartacks of an ene- 
my, than that they are .capable of preying on an animal, fo well defended as the 
pearl-fifli is. Ifrih nnneceflary to repeat the various opinions and hypothefes of 
other modern authors ; it is much eafier to criticife them, than to fubftitute in 
their place & more rationil theory. That of Reaumur, mentioned in the me- 
moirs of the^ Fretui Academy for 1712, is the moft probable, viz. that the 
pearls are formed like bezoars and other ftones in difterent animals, and are 
apparently the of a difeafe. In Ihort'it is very evident, that the pearl is 
formed hy an extravafation of a glutinous juice either within the body, or 
on riieforface of the animal: the former Icafe is the moft common. Be- 
tween one and two hundred pearis hare been found within one oyfter. Such 


* The BeV. Mr. Chsmicits at Ctftnbagtn. 


extra- 
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extittvafationJ may be caufcd by heterogeneous bodies, luch as coining in 
with the food, which the animal,, to prevent diihgreeable fri^ion, covers with 
its glutinous matter, and which as it is fuccciljivcly fecreted torms luaBiy regular 
lamella?, in tlie tnanner of the coats of an onion, or like dilfercnt llrata of 
bezoars, only much tJiinner ; this is probable, for if wc cut through the cen- 
tre of a pearl, we often find a foreign particle, which ought to be c onlidercd' 
as the nucleus, or primary caufe of its formation. The looic pc.uls, may ori • 
ginally have been produced within the body, and on their cucre.ife m.iy have 
feparated and fallen into the cavity of the IhclI. Tfiofe compad ones, fixed to 
the thclls feem to be produced by limilar cxtravalation, occafioned by the fric- 
tion of fomc roughnefs on the infide of the flicll. Thcfc and the pearl like 
nodes have a different afped from the pearls, and are of a darker and bluer co- 
lour. In one of the former I found a pretty large, true oval pearl, of a very 
clear water ; while the node itfclf was of a dark blucifh ctilour. The yellow 
or gold coloured pearl, is the moft eficemed by the natives ; fomc have a bright, 
red, lufirc ; others arc ga-y or blackilli, without any fhining appearance, and 
of na value. Sometimes when the grey lamella of a pearl is taken off, un«lfr it 
is found a beautiful genuine one, but it oftener Itiippcns that after having fe- 
parated the firll coat you find a wortblcfs impure pearl. I tried (I vsral of them, 
taking one lamella off after another, and found clear and impure by turns, and 
in an impure pearl I met with one of a clear water, though in the centre of all 
I found a foreign particle. The Lirgcft and moft perfed pcafl- which I faw 
during my ftay at ConJatfhej, was about the fize of afimall piftol bullet, though 
I have been told fince my departure, many others of the fame fize have been 
found. The fpotted and irregular ones are fold cheap, and arc chiefly ufed by 
the native phyficians as an ingredient in their medicines. 


VoL. V. 
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, We may judge with greater or Icfllr probability by the appearance of the 
pcarl-fliell, whether they contain pearls or not. Thofe that have a thick cal- 
careous cruft upon them, to.wBich ferpula (fea tubes) T^ibuli marhd irreguJa- 
ritcr inlorti, Crifta-gali Chamar lazuras^ Lepas tintinahuhm, Madreporee, Mlii- 
fore, Cellipore, Gorgont^, Sponglt, and other Zooph}’tes are faftened, have ar-- 
rived at their full growth, and commonly contain the beft pearls ; but thofe that' 
appear fmooth, contain either none, or froall ones only. 

Were a naturalift to make an excurfion for a few months to Mandr, the 
fniall ifland near Jafna and the adjacent coaft, he would difeover many natural 
curiofitics, ftill buried in obfeurity, or that have never been accurately dc- 
feribed. 

Indeed no place in the Eaft /W/'m abounds more with rare lliclls, than thefe : 
for there they remain undifturbed, by being Ihcltered from turbulent feas, and 
the fury of the furf. I will juft name a few of them ; viz. TcU'ma foluica 
Lynn*, TV//, SpengUrii, Area culculata^. Area Noa, John anatimis 
OJirea Ifogtiomuni, • Terthullum, albtdum, Jiriatum, Turbo Jcalaris Bull volva 
Linn II , VexlUwA tHgrUartm, &c. Amongft the beautiful cone ftiells ; conus 
thahjfmrchus Anghcahts ' cuUatus amadis thajfiarchus^ con. generalcis Linn. 
c. capUantus •*, c. miles c.ftercusmufearum c. reteaureum, c. glaucus l|j|, 
C-. cereola, regia corona murus lapedms, canda erminea focietas cordium. There 
are niany other'beftdes thofe already mentioned, equally valuable and curious. 

The gi;cat fuccefs of the Rev. Dodlor John in conchology when at Tuiu- 
orm and aftlifted by G. Anoelbeck, with a boat and divers : and the capital 

t The golden tong. f Mounkfeape. J Royal llaircafe. 

|| Weaver’s flmttle. } Red Eingt\fi> admiral. ** Green ftaroper. 

ft Garter Hamper. ft Great fand fiamper. |||| Capf. Gottw. 


colledlions 
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colledlions made by his agents, whom he afterwards fent tliere with the ne- 
cefiary inftm^f ions and apparatus, may befcen in Chemnitz's elegant cabinet 
of (hells in 4to (with illuminated plates), and how many new fpccits of Zoo- 
phytes he difcovered, we learn from another German work by Espfii at /->- 
langen, the third volume of which is nearly finilhed. 
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NOTE 

RefpcB'tng the l^e(l defcrihed in P.’^e 213 . 

THIS infeA is the il/f/oe CiiAorriof Lasuiius. The following extract from 
a late publication will (hew how mucJi the gentlemen of the faculty arc imli htcd 
to Captain Hardwicke (or liaving pointed out to them fo valiiahlc an addi- 
tion to their Materia Medica in tliis country. 

“ I (hall only obferve, that the Papilio, &c. are here, extremely common, as 
“ is hkewife the Me^oe Cichrii Lin. towards whiclt Doctor Manni has cndca- 
“ voured to dire(5l the attentiof\ of his countrymen. It remains Irora May to 
“ Augujl, and efpecially during 'June and July, in afton'.lhing quantities, not only 
^ upon the cichoreumh\xt alfo upon the cercuJis carduus .and lynora cardunctdin, 
“ The common people have long u(cd the liquor that dillils from the inicd, 
« when the head is torn o(F, for the purpofe of exiirpating warts ; and Mr. 

CasimirSanso has often employed it in lieu of tlu' coiniuon bliftcring drug : 
“ but to render it more generally ufeful Dtrftor Manni has made a variety of 
“ experiments, and “found that forty-five grains of the Mkeok, atul fifteen 
“ grains of Euphorhium fermented with flour and common vinegar, and well 
« mixed up, made a moft excellent bliftcring plailtcr. The proportions muft 
“ be increafed, or diininiftied, according to the age, ftx and conftitution of tlie 
** perfon, but the above mentioned quantity ulually produces a proper clFcd 

in thirteen or fourteen hours. Thefc infeas arc colleaed morning an.l cven- 
« ing, and put into a covered ve(rcl, when they arc kept until they arc dca<!, 
« when they are fprinklcd with ftrong vinegar, and expofed to the hot fun, 
« until they become perfcaiy dry^; after which Uicy arc put into glals bottles 

“ and carefully kept from humidity. 

Travels 
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Travels to Naples by Charles Ulysses, of Salis Morschlins. — tranj- 
latcd from the German by Anthony Auprere, Efq. London, 1795 , 

p. 118. 


NOTE 

Referring io Page 204 of this Volume. 

HAVING lately pafled Benares. I took that opportunity of again examin- 
ing the obfervatory, and afeertained the circle which ftands on the elevated 
terrace to the Eaft (refpc(?ling the pofition of which I formePly Ipoke with fomc 
degree of hefitation) to be lituated in a plane pafallel to the Equator. 

W. ^Hunter. 
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